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AMERICAN FOX-HUNTERS. 
By WALTER EpGAR McCANN, 
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wholly, or even in great part, explain the interest in va- | 
rious competitive exhibitions. Annually, more and more | 
attention is paid to racing and to the development of | 
horses, all colleges and universities have their foot-ball, 
lacrosse and other clubs, boating has its thousands of lov- 
ers and adherents, while base-ball has become the national | 
passion. All this is sufficiently trite, and the amount of | 
raillery and satire expended upon the craze, especially 
college athletics, seems to have rather increased than | 
dirninished it. 

Never have the newspapers given so much space to the 
manly amusements. Yale and Harvard, when their great 
day comes, get a whole page, vivified with capital illus- 
trations. A walking-match at Madison Square Garden is 
allotted columns daily. The Suburban must likewise 
have its share of space, though some mighty public ques- 
tion be pending at the same time, and the International 
Yacht Race is of very nearly as much importance as if it 
were a war. A big prize-fight, as we saw recently, stirs 
the whole nation; the suspense felt in the result from 
one end of the land to the other amounted very nearly 
to anguish. 

The sagacious writers for the press have discussed 
whether this state of things is proper and wholesome, 
and the conclusion is the obvious one, that so long as the 
love of athletics and outdoor sports is kept within reason- 
ablo bounds no great harm can follow. The spirit of | 
gambling is, of course, to be discouraged, although there | 
does not seem to be serious danger from that source. We 
seldom hear of any one blowing out his brains because of 
losscs on the turf; of no one indulging desperately in 
hazards on college racing or base-ball. The excitement 
is almost entirely that of partisanship. American good 
sense is to be depended upon in this as in most other | 
matters, and as soon as it became apparent that gam- 
bling on sporting or athletic occurrences had swelled to 
the point of folly and disaster, the popular countenance | 
from these amusements would be withdrawn. 

An interesting phase of the taste for hearty outdoor 
pleasures developed within the last few years is the for- 
mation of country clubs and the revival of fox-hunting. | 
There are now several of these institutions, and the | 
amusement is so robust, exciting and picturesque, that 
a taste for it will naturally spread. Indulgence in the 
sport is not a mere temporary whim, founded upon the 
absurd Anglomania which has been so exaggerated, but | 
is due to a genuine liking for what is one of the soundest 
and manliest of old-time diversions, and one which, in | 
Colonial times, was considered the master of all others. 

The old English writers draw bright pictures of the 
chase. Pursuit of animals bestows vigor upon the body 
and gives strength to the constitution. The origin of | 
the sport of fox-hunting is, like many other things, lost | 
in the mists of time, but it is spoken of in writings of the 
time of Richard II. The amusement was then, however, 
thought of inferior character, and the animal did not 
rank with those of nobler growth. Chaucer devotes a 
few lines to the sport, but through them there breathes 
no cnthusiasm. 

In primitive fox-hunting, clubs were unknown, Two 
or three farmers who had suffered by the depredations of | 
the animal agreed to go out and hunt him down ; others 
found it to their interest to join in the pursuit ; so gradu- | 
ally there were county organizations. By degrees what | 
was at first serious work came to assume the character of | 
a recreation, and although the hounds were but common | 
dogs, they acquired a special and valuable training for 
the duty. In those times the hunters met at dawn ; but | 
this custom had many objections, among others, the fact | 


| lousness. 


that they were required to ride to the meet by night and 
darkness. Nor does the fox run as well; prowling all 
night and feeding himself generously, he is neither se 
active mentally or physically as after a morning’s rest. 
Cicero praised hunting, which may have been why that 
typical Englishman, the late Anthony Trollope, the noy- 
elist, was so fond of him. Above all kinds of sport in the 
field, Mr. Trollope, as he tells us in his biography, held 
the fox-chase, and his enthusiasm was not without justifi- 
cation. Fox-hunting requires many special qualities, such 


| as activity, endurance, courage, coolness and concentra- 
| tion of mind. 


In not many other situations is there se 


great a necessity for the preservation of perfect self-pos- 
session. A man, too, must be a good rider, and not afraid 
| of a fall ; capable of thinking quickly and ready for all 
If likely to become nervous or flustered, 
Is there any 


emergencies. 
he is out of place behind the fox-hounds. 
other diversion more exciting ? 

A score of different elements are involved, not the least 
of which is the spirit of emulation—tke pitting of the 
man’s cunning against that of the animal, undoubtedly 
the shréwdest of quadrupeds. His cunning is not exag- 
gerated, as a volume of stories, true almost as Holy Writ, 
vehemently attest. Every old squire has a budget, and 
so has the housewife whose poultry has heen stolen, and 
the negro, to whom Br’er Fox is as wise as the serpe=t. 
Men and dogs Br’er Fox has baffled thousands of times, 
when his chances seemed to have diminished to very lit- 
tle, indeed, and hope was narrowing for him every min- 
ute to an exceedingly small circle. Nevertheless, by some 
marvelous inspiration, he has managed to get away even 
when his enemies were closing round him. In truth, the 
reputation of the fox, from the time of Alsop, for cunning, 
was not won without merit ; and accompanying this qual- 
ity there is a distinct sense of humor. He is the typical 
sharper of the animal creation; none other compares 
with him in keenness, variety of resource and unscrup2- 
Mal:inz his living upon the farmer as he does, 
going to the very door for his booty, silently seizing his 
spoil from the hen-house in spite of the traps and engines 
prepared for him, he requires these qualities. His long, 
crafty, humorous face and his wily nose sufficiently indi- 
cate the adventurous character of his pursuits. 

The horse upon which the fox-hunter rides must be 
fast and a good leaper, young, spirited and full of pluck. 
The representative English ‘‘ hunter,” as the animal for 
this sport is called, is a powerful steed of handsome 
frame and prodigious strength. He is often worth a 
hundred guineas. Held well ia hand, the rider stand- 
ing in the stirrups, he would follow the chase for hours, 
and take his fences with boldness, grace and safety. 
Swiftness is a characteristic of modern fox-hounds, and 
a slow horse, therefore, would not do. 

Our American country clubs should not forget, in malk- 
ing up their libraries, to include some volume describ- 
ing Melton Mowbray, the English fox-hunter’s paradise. 
It is a town eighteen miles from Leicester, and wo are 
told that three hundred hunters, with their horses and 
packs, were often seen there. The very best society— 
rank, wealth and fashion-—gathered, and the plate at 
the Old Club-house is of medieval richness, massive. 


| ness and valuc. 


The Quorn is the great English hunting county, and 
at Quordon Hall, in Leicestershire, in its palmy days, 
forty hunters and one hundred couples of hounds have 
mot, 

The taste fcr fox-hunting in the United States, which 
has come up within the last few years, is merely a revival. 
In Colonial days the amusement was followed passion- 
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ately in Marylend and the South. The porch of the 
houses of planters, we are told by the historian, was 
always crowded with fox-hounds, A fondness for field 
sports was naturally a universal charactenstic, and a 
picture is drawn of the ‘‘old marster” going out after 
the dogs with his gouty foot swathed in bandages. 
Ladies rode to hounds, as they do now under the au- 
spices of the Elk Ridge Club. George Washington rose 
at 5 a. M. to follow the dogs. 

The woods swarmed with foxes, deer, bears, wolves, 
wild cats, and even panthers, and every man carried a 
gun by law Port dues were paid in powder and lead. 
After the deer had vanished only the foxes were left. 

In those times it was no three or four mile dash across 
a cultivated country, with hedges, gates, ditches or fences 
to leap. The Maryland fox-hunter had to undertake hard 
riding rather than high leaping, and his horse must have 
bottom above speed and agility. His rider threw off the 
top rail of the worm-fence to make the jump easy for him, 
but he must cover long distances to follow hounds, and 
be in at the death at any cost. Sometimes he made a 
thirty-milo gallop through several counties. ‘‘ We have 
heard of foxes that were started near Queenstown, near 
the mouth of the Chester River,” says a writer, ‘and 
not killed till the hounds caught him on the other side 
of the peninsula, in Delaware near Lewes.” Often, when 


hard pushed, the fox would take to the water and swim 
some creek, followed by the hounds, and compelling the 
hunters to make a circuit of a dozen miles in order to 
rejoin the chase. 

In those long rides the huntsmen felt under no obliga- 
tion to return home the same day, nor, indeed, for a week, 
unless they chose to do so. They were sure of a welcome 


at the house nearest the place where the chase terminated. 
They were sure to find stabling and fodder for the horses 
and pot-liquor and pones for the dogs, and a well-spread 
table and a genuine welcome for themselves. After din- 
ner, cards were apt to be produced, and at night, unless 
the ladies were away, the fiddle was generally had up 
from the quarters and the dancing was kept up till mid- 
night. This was a trying sort of life for the young men, 
but they had the stamina and the physique to sustain it. 
It was not harder work than standing in the water, with 
thigh-boots on, shooting ducks for half a day. But it was 
the severe training in outdoor life which made the Mary- 
land solciers the very élite of the armies of Washington 
and Greene, and kept Maryland’s regiments always the 
fullest of any at the end of a long march or a severe cam- 
paign. The huntsman always had a pride in his horse and 
dog. He gave them pet names and felt the importance 
of their pedigrees. ‘‘ Music,” ‘‘Clarion,” ‘‘ Sweet Lips,” 
“ Bell-tongue,” expressed in a certain way the impres- 
sion which a hound’s cries made upon the huntsman’s 
cars of a crisp, frosty morning when the scent could be 
followed breast-high, and every echo was doubly repeated 
by wood and hill. The Maryland fox-hound had such 
hard work to do that he needed both size and toughness, 
and these were obtained by crossing the English fox- 
hound with the Irish stag-hound, and sometimes by an 


alliance with the beagle, for the sake of his wiry qualities | 


and the the ease with which he mancuvred through 
bramble and undergrowth. The product was not a hand- 


some beast, but a bow-legged creature, dewlapped and | 


dull-eyed, roguish and cringing, but cunning as the ani- 
mal he was trained to chase, of immense endurance, with 
a voice of volume and real melody, and a nose rarely fal- 
lible, unless, indeed, the boys and negroes on the planta- 
tion had spoiled him by surreptitious rabbit-chasing. 

The soil has much to do with success and enjoyment in 
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fox-huating. It should bo ¢razing land and favorable to 
the scent. Localitics in which large clumps of woods 
exist should be avoided. Farmers are apt to quarrel over 
the invasion of their premises, as they did with the Mead- 
owbrook Club in New Jersey a ycer or two ago, and to 
threaten lawsuits for damages; but if hunting can be 
made general again these troubles may be avoided. 

Before the war fox-hunting was greatly indulged in in 
the South, particularly in Maryland and Virginia. The 
young men had nothing to do but amuse themselves, and 
this exciting sport was naturally in great favor. There 
were a number of organized clubs for the purpose, and 
horses and dogs were regularly trained for the chase. 
Foxes are very destructive even now, and in some sections 
the ignoble practice of trapping or poisoning them is re- 
sorted to. But the fox is so shrewd, that he is, for the 
most part, a match for human ingenuity. The colored 
race seem more successful in deceiving and luring him 
into captivity. Fox-chasing in Virginia and further South 
at present is of an impromptu character. 

What may be termed the fashionable fox-hunting clubs 
are situated in New Jersey, Newport, Washington and 
Baltimore. Now and then there isa ride after Reynard 
at Newport, but there is no regular association for the 
purpose. The Meadowbrook Club of New Jersey has 
been quite successful, and the aims of the association ara 
to be pushed more sedulously the present season. 

The Washington Club has pursued the sport somewhat 
intermittently, the leading spirits being the English con- 
tingent at the capital, to whom it is a reminder of home. 
Some of the hounds belonging to members of the club 
are quite valuable. In England there are hounds whose 
blood comes down a hundred and fifty years, and the 
breeds are protected with scrupulous care. A good pack 
is worth a thousand guineas, 

The leading fox-hunting club in this country is the Clk 
Ridge of Maryland, which has been in existence for about 
twelve years. The kennels were formerly at Calverton, 
near Baltimore, but about a year ago the association be- 
came legally incorporated, and leased about forty acres 
of Multavideo Park, the homestead of the late Governor 
Bradford, located on Charles Street. The Club-house is 
a building of handsome proportions, and containing re- 
ception-rooms, parlor, dancing-room and café ; and above 
them are sleeping-rooms for those of the members who 
wish to spend the Summer mouths in the country and 
enjoy the conveniences of the city. The barn and stables 
will accommodate nearly fifty horses, and the kennels for 
the hounds have been built with all the modern improve- 
ments, and close to the English models. There are ad- 
justable benches, cooking and feeding apparatus, clean, 
cemented floors, and other sanitary surroundings, which 
make the canine hospital attached unnecessary. Thera 
are also tennis-courts, billiard-rooms, a tenpin-alley and 
a steeple-chase course. The roadways, pathways and 
walks through the woods are romantic and charming. 

The Elk Ridge began with a membership of sixty-three, 
which has been increased to about a hundred and fifty ; 
and as all are wealthy and liberal, and take an enthusi- 
astic interest in the purposes of the association, its finan- 
cial and social success is assured. The officers are, E. A. 
Jackson, president; Thomas Deford, vice - president ; 
Thomas C. Chapelle, secretary and treasurer; T. Swan 
Latrobe, master of hounds, and a board of twelve gov- 
ernors, elected by the stockholders. 

A fine stud of horses is kept in the stables. Miss 
McTavish, who, when at home, is one of the most daring 
horsewomen and enthusiastic members of the club, rides 
Warwick, an Irish imported bay; Mr. Ross Whistler 
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rides the gray gelding Bryan, nine years old ; the beauti- 
ful Mrs. Ross Whistler, Gladys, a five-year-old brown 
mare; Mr. Chapelle, the brown mare Lotta, five 
old. There are always horses in training as runners or 
steeple-chasers, and some of them have made records at 
Pimlico. 

In the Summer the hounds, in the care of Martin 
O’Brien, the keeper, lead a lazy and luxurious life, cx- 
cept the pups which are exercised and trained. 
the favorites of the kennel is ‘‘ Chase,” twenty-two years 
old, now on the retired list. As the hunting season 
draws near, material is gathered for the club, and by 
the time October arrives there are usually 2 dozen foxes 
in the pen. 

And this leads us to the confession that in one respect 
at least the modern fashionable fox-hunter is deprived 
of an element which added vastly to the 
of the primitive sport ; the foxes must be entrapped in 
advance, instead out by the hunters. 
When there is a meet, one of thesc unfortunates is taken 
to the spot from which the hunters are to start, and lib- 
erated, and the pursuit begins. Usually he makes a 
desperate attempt to escape, and the chase is as excit- 
ing as it was a century ago. Over bank, bush and scaur 
go the huntsmen and the dogs, with their wild music, 
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and the fox often succeeds in avoiding recapture. But 
in captivity the animal loses his native distrust, and be- 
comes in a certain degree tame. He gives himself up 
to death too easily, and, in truth, the affair has some- 
what the air of a sacrifice. 

On this account the newspapers have more than once 
fallen foul of the club for alleged cruelty to animals, and 
have presented absurd pictures of the keeper beating the 
fox with a stick to make him run, and not a little good 
nature has been required to accept these waggeries with- 
out resentment. The anise-bag has likewise offered 
point for ridiculous comment ; but when foxes are scarce 
it is the only resource. 

The New Jersey farmers did not relish the idea of the 
Meadowbrook hunters knocking down their fences and 
ruining their corn-fields ; but the Elk Ridgers haye made 
special provision for this. When any such occurrence 
happens, the club offers payment in full for the damage, 
and insists upon its acceptance. This has made them 
many friends among the farmers, who themselves enjoy 
seeing the riding, and who are always ready to applaud 
a jump over a five-foot post-and-rail with a four-year-old 
hunter. 

The season opens in October. A little later the pink 
coats and white trousers are to be seen in the country 
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roads leading to the meet, where the dogs leap about | 
with a sweet and mournful baying, barely restrained by 

the keeper, eager to be off. Handsome men and fair | 
women are there. The bright, chill Autumn sun is 
drawing toward the western hills, and the long shadows 
are already crawling along the grass. Some hours later 
you will see the hunters returning, the red, wintry light 
upon the window-panes of the cottages, and the hollows 
of tho road-side already full of darkness. The heads of 
the horses are drooping, and the dogs limp with fatigue. 
The chase has been a long one, and the brush has not | 
been secured without difficulty, but the hunters have 

been exhilarated by the cxercise, and as they tend homce- | 
ward, the lonely road echoes with the merry tinkle of the 

ladies’ voices and the deeper masculine bass. 

Fox-hunting is really secondary to the social features of 
the club. The meet ball in the old English style of Sir 
Roger de Coverly is one of the most interesting affairs of | 
the kind imaginable. One is transported back to Queen 
Anne’s day. There is the old music, and there are the | 
stately dances, and morning breaks before all is over. 

Tho Club-house is a delightful place of resort for the | 
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members the year round. In the extremely hot weather 
there is nearly always a party in the tennis-court, or in the 
gallery shooting clay pigeons. On the porch, a knot of 


| men will generally be seen in the warm afternoons of 


Spring or early Autumn, enjoying the fresh air, chatting 
animatedly and discussing juleps or other seductive Mary- 
land compounds. 

A lady who is a member draws this pleasant picture : 
All through the Winter, in the afternoon, after a bracing 


| drive of about haif an hour, numbers of men and women 


draw up in front of the door, and after turning their 
horses over to the care of the watchful Martin O’Brien 
and his assistants, seek the warmth and cheer of the fires, 
always kept burning to give them welcome. The women 
have their own room, furnished under the well-known 
taste and supervision of the ever-popular Mrs. Ross 
Whistler—who, by the way, is an excellent horsewoman, 
and often in at the death. Other ladies have given pict- 
ures, bric-i-brac, furniture and the many things that 
serve to make this room so pretty and attractive and 


' much sought after by the fortunate men who, after lin- 


gering round its doors, deserting their own quarters on 
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the other side of the hall, and looking with longing cyes | 


and their most fascinating smiles, at last are bidden to 


enter its sacred precincts, and are thus enabled to con- | 


sider themselves of the inner brotherhood. Women are 
not gregarious, and, it seems, can never carry on with 
success a club of their own; but it is only necessary to 
give them such a chance as the fox-hunters have done for 
them to be completely in their element. 


and leaves his card in the cave of his honorable foe, and 


| thanks him for the attention. From a height the French- 


man sees the red coat of the Englishman serving as a flag 
for England’s supremacy, as the wind bears off fragment 
after fragment ; then the poor man tears up his shirt and 


dips it in his blood, that the red flag may float until a 


It is simply de- | 


lizhtful to watch them flutter mto their room at the Ken- | 


nels, warm themselves for a few minutes at the blazing 
fire, picturesque in their dainty costumes, and then pro- 
eced to ring the bell with as much savoir-aire as their 
masculine brothers, fathers and husbands, and on the 
a»pearance of the ever-watchful, though thrifty, Nehr, 
who asks, ‘* What will you have ?” 
sherry, a little frozen créme du menthe, or @ cup of tea,” is 
the invariable answer, and with some toasted biscuit and 
Ioquefort cheese—for that is the correct thing—they dis- 
cuss those things and what their neighbors are doing 
et the same time, till the lengthening shadows of the 


sort Winter afternoon warn them that they must hurry | 


teck to town to meet their engagem ts for dinner and 
the evening yet to come. 
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by Mrs, Joun SHERWOOD, 


Ix a modern and witty French novel (was there ever a 
modera French novel which was not witty ?) occurs a 
sketch of two shipwrecked mariners, a French and En- 
glish naval officer, who find themselves on a remote, un- 
friended, melancholy, slow rock in the Pacific, each hay- 
ing supposed himself the solitary Robinson Crusoe of 
that particular spot. 

Their joy in seeing each other, their mental helpful- 
ness, their philosophy under dreadful privations, their 
treatment of each other as high-bred foes—all is set 
forth with amusing and telling force ; and the friendship 
exists for several months, until the Frenchman happens 
to observe that he has named the island for his lady-love, 
and taken possession of it for his royal master, Louis Seize 
of France, when the Englishman turns as red as his uni- 
form, and declares that it was he who discovered the isl- 
and, and that he has taken possession of it for royal 
Ceorge of England. 

The enmity becomes mortal; they both determine to 
Cie for their flag and their discovery, when sentiments of 
honor come to their aid. 

“T must live,” said the Englishman, ‘‘to defend my 
flag and my master’s property.” 

‘‘T, too, must drag on a miserable existence for 
Blanche, for honor, and for the fleur-de-lis!” says the 
Frenchman, sadly. 

And they take the heroic resolution to not fight. Then 
follows a picture of the two nationalities most striking, 
end although delightfully exaggerated, yet containing a 
pathos which is truthful. 

The Englishman, who has every day dressed himself in 
the red uniform, the cocked hat and his sword and gloves, 
to go and salute his flag, becomes terribly depressed. The 
red coat disappears, and the poor gentleman shivers with 
cold. 

The Frenchman, with the adaptability of his country, 
has made a suit of monkey-skin, and has dressed him- 
sclf warmly and well in it. 

He makes another, and places it as an anonymous 
gi‘t on the pillow of the Englishman. The noble En- 
glish officer, dressed in the suit of monkey -skin, calls 
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vessel comes to take them away. The I'renchman from 
afar witnesses this touching patriotism. 
Finally, finding the poor Englishman ia a dying condi- 


| tion, the Frenchman embraces him, and says: ‘“ Such 


**A glass of port or | 


| 
i 


tenacity and such valor overcome me. I cede to you the 
right of discovery !” 

Whereupon the Englishman revives, and not to be out- 
done in generosity, declares that they will divide the island 
between them. At this moment a ship is seen in the off- 
ing, and the two generous combatants return to Europe 
and to happiness. 

The apologue is admirable, and the power of England's 
pertinacity, unreasonableness, obstinacy and inability to 
see but one side of the shield is held up in all its great 
force. No doubt that very combination, which has its 
laughable side, is the cause of the supremacy of England. 
The bull-dog grip is a very fearful thing to contend 
against. They hold on, whether beaten or not. 

But it is a curious circumstance that, although we are 
all Englishmen, only once or twice removed, we have on 
this continent managed to get up a sort of civilization 
which our cousins who have remained at home cannot 
and will not understand. Transplantation has given us 
new growths. Although there are tens of thousands of 
Englishmen who are constantly becoming American cit- 
izens, who marry American wives, and love them, too— 
for the Englishman is a proverbially good husband—we 
doubt if any one who lives to be a grown man in England 
ever thoroughly accepts American civilization, nor does 
he, in nine cases out of ten, understand it. 

The Frenchman, on the contrary, immediately accepts, 
understands and properly rates our queer attempts at a 
new departure in the way of quashing all social distinc- 
tions ; he understands the utter absence of rank, and yet 
the invisible presence of a social aristocracy ; he, by the 
same rift of talent which rendered the French officer on 
the desert island capable of making a suit of monkey- 
skin, which was suited to the climate, fits himself to 
the American garment, and looks through American eyes 
when he comes to the United States. 

They say marigolds blossom pink if taken to Colorado! 


| The Englishmen of 1660 and 1750 who have been trans- 


planted to America have blossomed into something very 
like Frenchmen. The vivacity, the love of change, the 
adaptability, the insouciance of an American of to-day is 
far more French than English. 

So, when a cultivated rich Englishman of to-day comes 
over to travel in the United States, he is almost always 
puzzled, confused and mistaken. It is a singular coinci- 
dence, too, that they all make the same mistakes. 

From Dickens and Mrs. Trollope and Anthony Trol- 
lope, down to a little book of travels by Mr. Vivian, pub- 


| lished last year, through the thousand-and-one articles in 


| Blackwood during the war, and in the hundreds of letters, 


| and in all the novels, we find the same portraiture of an 


American as drawn by an Englishman, a caricature of 
which we none of us have seen the original, a language 
imputed to us which we do not speak. The first and 
most palpable, and most curious and inevitable charge, 
is that we all call Englishmen ‘‘ Britishers.” In a very 
critical search through the rural as well as the cultivated 
districts, by two animated American tourists, no Amer- 
ican has yet been found who says “ Britisher.” We have 
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ignorant people enough, Daisy Millers, and many worse 
people, but they never say ‘‘Britisher.” That is a legend 
eoming down to the Englishman from his grandfathers, 
and dates back to the Revolution. 

Mrs. Trollope was angry, and wrote an angry book. 
Dickens was prejudiced and disappointed, and wrote 
another angry book. He traveled widely one part of 
the country, then quite as unknown to us who lived on 
the Atlantic coast as Senegambia would now be to most 
of us, and he did us a great national service by holding 
up the tobacco-chewers and the Elijah Pograms to dis- 
dain and dishonor. Still, he apologized afterward for the 
ill humor of his book. Anthony Trollope had no excuse 
for his attack, particularly on American women, for he 
saw some ladies whilst here, and received hospitality, 
which he returned by writing the following paragraph : 
“The American woman is a tall, gaunt creature, who 
forees her way into public conveyances, dragging a 
soiled something after her, which she calls her crinoline.” 
There is nothing, certainly, but ill temper in that. The 
articles in Blackwood are too well known to be more 
than alluded to as picturing a society which receives 
and admires a certain monster whom the world never 
saw—a lady who talks about “ Britishers” and a gentle- 
man who picks his teeth with his fork. 

Mr. Vivian, who came over with the Honorable Hugh 
Childers, and who received very great hospitality, writes 
in a much more kindly spirit, but he makes such wonder- 
ful mistakes as saying that at the United States Hotel 
in Saratoga one cannot dine later than one o’clock, and 
rates this really splendid hostelry—one of the beset in 
the world—as rather a savage place. 

There is probably no hour in the twenty-four when a 
good dinner could xot be gotten at the United States 
Hotel at Saratoga. 

It is true that, as at the hotels of Baden-Baden, the 
people at the United States generally do dine at three, 
to give the ladies the evening hours for their drive ; but 
what a really prejudiced thing to say that no dinner 
could be obtained after one o'clock ! 

It would be interesting to quote the utter bewilder- 
ment of our young and noble visitors who ask always 
the same questions about our social politics. Every 
young Englishman who comes to New York is not so 
patient an observer as Lord Dunraven, who comes again 
and again and reads America, as a great new book, and 
writes a good one himself ; nor as Lord Houghton, who 
eame prepared to be pleased, and who saw where new- 
ness ended and ripeness was beginning ; nor as Lord Ron- 
ald Tower, who dropped his title, and went about calmly 
seeing the people in their every-day work, and who has 
written the most philosophical as well as the most com- 
plimentary sketch of the American characteristics which 
has appeared for years from an English writer. These 
are honorable exceptions. Englishmen who travel in 
America with the determination to be pleased, and to be 
as unprejudiced observers as they would be in Austria, for 
instance, are rare. There is, first, insular prejudice ; then 
there is something of the old feeling that we are a re- 
volted colony ; then there is that very resemblance and 
relationship which makes impartial observation impos- 
sible. 

We know that in a family quarrel all judgments are. 
imbittered, and no very clear criticisms can be passed. 
The fact that we are English in speech, in ancestry and 
in lineage adds to the confusion. In expecting to find a 
Greater Britain in America, there is in the English mind 
a set of fixed impressions to be controverted. 

The whole effect of observing ar aristocracy so def- 
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inite that the boy who brings the beer can read it, up 
to the Queen herself, is of itself calculated rather to in- 
durate the mind and render it incapable of understanding 
anything else. It is rare to find an Englishman who can 
take in the idea that political eminence does not confer 
social distinction in this country. 

‘* What! not invite a Governor, an cx-Cabinet Min- 
ister, an ex-President ?” they exclaim. ‘‘ Who are, then, 
your first people ?” 

And who can tell them ? Who can define that subtile 
something which we all feel and know, and which every 
American can explain to himself, but perhaps not to an- 
other ? 

And then our domestic service puzzles them, as it 
more than puzzles us. 

They have, even with small fortunes, many servants, 
We, with perhaps large fortunes, have very few, particu- 
larly male servants, as compared with an English house- 
hold. 

‘‘What a singular resemblance exists amongst your 
old family black servants!” said an English lord to an 
American lady, as old Peter Van Dyke and his colored 
myrmidons waited on the dinner. ‘‘ Now, I could swear 
that I had seen that man at the last dinner I ate.” 

**Undoubtedly you did,” said the lady, laughing, and 
letting out an American way of doing things. To her as- 
tonished hearer then she explained : ‘‘ In America we have 
not your trained troops of servants. We hire, in the 
Winter, some well-known caterer to serve all our large 
entertainments.” 

The Englishman looked perfectly blank. 

** You must remember,” said the lady, ‘that our white 
men servants only remain servants for a few years. They 
go off, become small or large tradesmen, and then ward 
politicians, and then Senators, and perhaps Presidents of 
the United States.” 

If that particular Englishman had been Count Smorl- 
tork, as in ‘‘ Pickwick,” he would have probably written 
@ very confused account of our political system after that 
conversation. 

There is no doubt that the manners of American women 
do puzzle, perhaps displease, Englishmen. Whilst we 
have individual specimens of the best-mannered women 
in the world, we have, as a national characteristic, an in- 
difference to manner, a certain freedom, perhaps bold- 
ness, which contrasts unfavorably, no doubt, with ths 
best manners of the best Englishwomen. The English- 
woman has a low, sweet voice. The American voice is 
high and nasal. The Englishwoman knows exactly, from 
the cradle to the grave, to what position she ean aspire ; 
the American woman knows that there is no height to 
which she may not rise if she be pretty, full of tact and 
possessed of money. Even without the latter, what mar- 
riages our American women have made, even in England ! 
The Englishwoman is, therefore, under this pressure of 
aristocratic and social laws, a much more calm, repressed 
human being than the American can be. Although there 
are come-outers in England—women of strongest individ- 
uality and peculiarity—there is still observable, in En- 
glish young girls especially, a shyness and modesty not 
seen in our young girls always or often. 

This—we might almost call it an atmospheric difference 
—is misconstrued by many foreigners, and by English- 
men especially. 

A distinguished English actor, who had a very great 
social success in America, told a lady friend that, while he 
could understand every other institution in America, he 
could not understand the relation of mother and daugh- 
ter ; that there seemed to be less confidence, less rever- 
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ence, less obedienco in that relation here than in any ) America with the same reverential spirit as in either 
country he had visited. Husbands and wives, young and | France or England. 
flirtatious married women, and all other classes, seemed | . In France, where the marriage-tic is vastly less sacred 
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to him to behave very much as they did in other coun- | than here, the bond between child and parent is much 
tries, but the mothers and daughters confused him. It | stronger. In England, the marriage -tie, and the bond 
is @ very sad truth that tho young are not brought up in | between parent and child, and brother and sister—the 
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“family” indecd—is a stronger and more unbreakable 
ehain than here, no doubt, although the idea of home is a 
very sacred thing in America; but there is no doubt that 
there might be an improvement in the obedience of 
daughters. On that point let us listen with patience to 
the reforming criticism of foreigners. We make, it must 
be admitted, our English observations from a vastly dif- 
ferent platform and to great advantage. We go to England 
armed with le'ters ; we know exactly whom we are to meet, 
the social status of everbody ; the literary woman, the ar- 
tistic man, the country gentleman, the noble lord, the 
«uke, the Prince of Wales, everybody is ticketed for us- 
We are treated with the most splendid hospitality. From 
ene dinner we rise with a dozen new friends, all of whom 
eome to us with invitations and with offers of service. 
Afterward we come home (determined to treat every En- 
glish person with intense kindness, and perhaps, as in 
the case of Dean Stanley, we nearly kill the first English- 
man whom we catch. ‘Such a man as he understands and 
a>preciates our intentions, forgives our failures and her- 
a! ls our successes. Not so every Englishman. 

But supposing we receive a letter introducing some 
young English attaché to the Legation, and take him 
aout for a morning in New York, to all the receptions ? 
Ho is very haw-haw and a-hem, and sings ‘‘ Amaryllis” 
im a low, preoccupied voice, as the lady talks to him ; 
he is full of sneers and bad manners; he does not care 
for your attention at all, nor for the trouble you are tak- 
ing. ‘‘I suppose you all keep shop over here, don’t 
you ?” he says, finally. 

What are you to do? This man is a younger son of 
Lord Thingamy, who gave you the beautiful dinner in 
London, and invited you down to Thingamy Castle, and 
treated you so very well. 

He is a cad, no doubt, should not be rated as a gentle- 
man, and yet he would not behave in this way anywhere 
else. America affects him in this way ; 
aller, which he observes everywhere, gives him a certain 
swing. He thinks that this lady is just as good, and no 
better (how should he know ?), than the lady he met in 
the cars, coming on from Washington. She was the 
daughter of a Senator, and yet she talked loud, was very 
slangy, introduced herself to him, and told him who her 
pawas. As the daughter of a Senator, she was to him 
en aristocrat, the pattern of American manners. 

When he asks his New York friend if she knows the 
young lady of yesterday, she says No, she does not, and 
she does not wish to. The young Englishman is con- 
founded. ‘* Why not ?” he asks. ‘‘Isn’t she one of your 
first people ?” 

That inner circle of well-bred and well-taught, traveled 
people who really keep alive the traditions of good-breed- 
ing in America, exist everywhere ; in every city, in every 
country village and neighborhood, in every large rural 
town, there are thousands of people whose conversation 
and manners would pass unchallenged in any court of 
Europe. Floating around these people, and frequently 
having wealth and prominence, are many who possess no 
manners, and but imperfect educations. They are, to 
the careless English observer, the true American type. 

A few years ago some young English lords arrived in 
Boston, with letters to the first men there. They were in- 
vited to a dinner, and went in their traveling clothes. 

It was construed as an insult, and they were dropped, 
when one, more polite than the rest, apologized, and re- 
marked, apologetically, ‘‘ But, now—really, now—we did 
not really suppose that you had ever any of you seena 
erush hat in your lives! Now, really, now, you know, 
we didn’t mean to be uncivil, you know.” 
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~*~ That was an extreme case, and there are in America 
many young English aristocrats now who have learned 
that we can bear that exciting demonstration, a crush 
hat. Indeed, it seems absurd to mention these rather 
passées anecdotes, in the light of all the real intimacy, 
good understanding and friendship which in the larger 
intercourse of the two nations now exists. But the fact 
remains, and will probably always strike every American, 
the similarity of the impression which, unconsciously, we 
produce on nearly every English person. Take as an ex- 
ample the novels of Ouida. Miss De la Ramé is a picked 
woman of countries ; she has seen all sorts of people ; no 
doubt she has some very refined American friends ; and 
yet notice her sketch of Mrs. Henry VY. Clams, in her 
novel of “Friendship.” 

It is, in the first case, totally unlike the “‘ nouveau riche” 
woman whom we all know and regret as one of our least 
admirable growths. 

But it is exactly like some other American woman 
whom Miss Amelia B, Edwards sketches in another En- 
glish novel. 

Where do they find this model which we never see ? 
We could paint for them quite as absurd a monster, and 
it would be true to nature, which theirs is not. Is it the 
rigidity of mind which makes it impossible for an En- 
glishwoman to paint an unusual type ? 

No. She paints a “ Russian or a Prussian” with abil- 
ity, and no one can complain that Miss De la Ramé 
(Ouida) has not painted Lady Joan Challoner so you 
would know her anywhere. But when she tries her 
hand on Mrs. Henry V. Clams she fails utterly ; as Mrs. 
Gamp observed, ‘‘ we don’t believe there was never no 
such @ person.” 

The Englishman in America is in a position which at 
once pleases, astonishes and confounds him, or he is in 


| a position which displeases, astonishes and confounds 


him. 

To attempt to understand our very conflicting systems, 
our queer and furtive darts at Old World ceremony, our 
prosperity, determination to be amused, our gorgeous 
public caravansaries and our private plainness of living 
—our streaks of great refinement and scholarship, side 
by side with coarseness and ignorance, in the same so- 
ciety—the tremendous position of some men whom he 
does not see greatness in, and the utter insignificance 
of others who strike him as being worthy of the high- 
est estate—all these things are confusing enough to our- 


| selves. 


Can we wonder that they appall the Englishman in 
America ? 
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Tue other day I met my friend Carmine, a rising young 
artist of what is called, I believe, the Impressional School. 
He was fresh from the exhibitions, and loud in his praise 
of a certain picture by a certain well-known but eccentric 
**master.” It was distinguished, he said, by its ‘‘ bold 
handling,” its “‘ grasp,” its “‘ vigor”; the sybject was told 
with the most wonderful ‘‘ breadth "— no petty, insignifi- 
cant details diverted the spectator’s attention from the 
principal “‘motive,” and so on. We all know the jargon 
that does duty for art-criticism : did not Sterne satirize it 
a century and a half ago? After he had exhausted his 
encomiastic eloquence, he wrung my hand, and with an 
emphatic recommendation to me to see this chef-d’euvre, 
which, he said, would appeal to my imagination—I felt 
flattered at the implied suggestion that I had one — he 
muttered “Adieu,” and rushed off, leaving me in doubt 
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whether a picturo without ‘‘ details” could be so interest- 
ing as he seemed to think it. And thus I was led into 
some general reflections on the value and importance 
of those particulars which my friend Carmine so airily 
pooh-poohed. 

To my thinking, the interest of anything — of cvery- 
thing—lies mainly in its ‘‘ details.” We can form no no- 
tion cf a flower without referring to its calyx, corolla, 
petals, sepals, stamens, pistils —the various component 
parts which make the flower what it is. In a beautiful 
landscape, to seize upon its larger and more conspicuous 
features is not difficult, even for an untrained observer ; 
but this is not enough. We want to know how it is con- 
stituted ; we want to know all the delicate and subtle 
touches that fill in the fair design. The broad effects of 
light and shade, of hill and valley, wood and meadow, are 
too infinite to make a lasting impression on the memory. 
It is only when we dwell on the cluster of beeches here 
and the clump of chestnuts there; on the hedgerows 
abloom with wild roses or traveler’s joy ; on the stream 
that sparkles over its pebbly bed, clear as Horace’s ‘‘ fons 
Bandusie ”; on the rustic bridge by the old mill; and 
the leafy lanc that winds through fruited orchards, that 
we find in these “details” the associations which will 
connect us with the scene in after-years, and enable us, 
like the poet, to ‘‘make pictures” when our eyes “are 
shet.”” It is upon these that the mind lingers with loving 
vecollection. It is not enough for the novelist to tell us 


that his heroine is beautiful. He must, as the Scotch 
say, condescend to particulars about the “full hazel eye,” 
the “‘ mobile lips,” the ‘fine broad brow,” the ‘‘ brown 
tresses with a glint of gold in them”; and with these 
‘* details” we may hope to ro-lize some conception of the 


loveliness at which he hints. 

Heze we touch upon the reason why the so-called philo- 
sophical historian has so little hold on the reading public. 
He soars above ‘‘ details.” He lays down the broad prin- 
ciples. He traces—nothing less will content him—the 
great ruling currents of mundane affairs, and puts aside 
contemptuously the little episodes and incidents which 
appeal to the ever-living sympathies of mankind. Now, 
it may be very edifying to follow (if we can) the sequen- 
tial relation of cause and effect—to dive deep down into 
the motives of the men of a past age—to apprehend the 
various impulses which have helped to form some grand 
determining movement of race or nation, or to accom- 
plish some vast religious or political change; but to a 
great extent this must always be conjectural. And many 
of us are therefore glad to turn from the historical phi- 
losopher’s inferences and assumptions to catch at the 
straws that float down the current of the years—to ascer- 
tain, for instance, how men and women lived, loved, and 
thought and felt in days remote—to get at a knowledge 
of their partialities and prejudices—to discover the natu- 
ral kinship that binds them to ourselves. I rejoice to 
abandon ingenious speculations on the extent of the influ- 
ence of Lollardism on the religious revolution of the six- 
teenth century for such valuable facts, such interesting 
“details,” as the journeys of Wycliffe’s preaching friars 
from village to village, as Oldcastle’s courageous witness 
to the Truth, as Tyndale’s patient labors on his English 
Bible, as the rattle of Caxton’s printing-press in the Al- 
monry at Westminster. 

Everybody knows that Macaulay’s immense and surely 
not undeserved popularity is largely due to his consum- 
mate skill in dealing with ‘‘ details.” To readers weary of 
the old historical school, of its disquisitions on wars and 
sieges, its platitudes upon protocols, and its tattle about 
treaties, Macaulay’s method, with its flashes of insight 
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into the life of the people, ‘its vivid sketches of past man- 
ners and customs, came as a surprising and a welcome 
revelation. Instead of the dreary council-room, with its 
wooden figures of kings and statesmen, he introduced 
them to the great gallery at Whitehall, crowded with 
revelers and gamesters, where Charles sat toying and 
chatting with his three duchesses; or he showed them 
the poor divine of the post-Restoration period, admitted 
into the kitchen of the great house, and served with bread 
and ale. It is fashionable now to depreciate Macaulay, 
but it is certain that he has made it impossible for future 
historians to travel in the old groove. They may essay to 
be philosophical, but they must also be picturesque ; and 
much of the charm of Mr. J. R. Green’s historical work 
centres in his happy combination of what we may term 
scientific principles with living details—theories of con- 
stitutional growth with particulars of the intellectual de- 
velopment and social progress of the nation. 

And, again, in biography what is it we most enjoy ? 
The biographer’s elaborate vindication or condemnation 
of the character of his hero, his conjectures as to his mo- 
tives, his criticism of his genius? or the details which 
show us the man in his habit as he lived, reveal his idio- 
syncrasies, and place him on the same plane of humanity 
as ourselves? What could be more futile than the tra- 
ditional biographical form? A summary of events—bald, 
dull, lifeless; and pages of dreary dissertation—apolo- 
getic, panegyrical or denunciatory ? No; what the world 
cries out for in biography is— details. Its interest in 
great men is unbounded ; it is never tired of hearing 
about them, at home or abroad, at work or at play ; how 
they dressed, what they ate and drank ; their follies, fail- 
ings, whims, vagaries—everything which bears upon their 
human side. Like Oliver Twist, it is always asking for 
more. The generations have never ceased complaining 
that they know so little of Shakespeare. Why did not 
some of his contemporaries pick up and preserve the de- 
tails we hunger after? This it is that makes Boswell an 
immortal favorite ; the fidelity with which he registered 
details enabling us in these later days ta become as famil- 
iar with Dr. Johnson as when he rolled his unwieldy fig- 
ure along Fleet Street, quizzed Goldsmith as they stared 
at the moldering heads on the spikes of Temple Bar, or 
took his fifth cup of tea from the liberal hands of Mrs. 
Thrale. , 

A Roman Cesar seems separated from us by an unap- 
proachable isolation until we learn that his favorite pas- 
time was catching flies, or that he hid himself in the 
cellar during a thunder-storm. We know so little of 
Alexander the Great, except as statesman and conqucror, 
that we accept with gratitude the story of his affection 
for his horse Bucephalus. I, for one, am pleased to 
learn that Aischylus, when he was composing his noble 
tragedies, warmed his blood with a pint of wine. Who 
is not delighted to recall the picture of Thomson eating 
peaches from the wall, with his hands indolently buricd 
in his pockets, or of Goldsmith displaying himself in his 
bloom-colored coat of immortal memory (for which, I 
fear, Mr. William Filby, tailor, was never paid) befcre 
the gently smiling eyes of the Jessamy Bride? Dear to 
all of us is the image of Gray reclining on his couch 
and reading Crébillon’s romances; of Milton creating 
the mighty verse of his ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” to the solemn 
sounds of organ-music; of Goethe sturdily tramping 
to and fro while meditating the wonders of ‘‘ Faust” ; 
of Burns turning aside the plowshare in the furrowed 
field to spare a mouse ; of Shelley giving away his boots 
to an unfortunate vagrant whom he had met in his daily 
ramble, then tramping home barefooted ; of ‘‘ Papa” 
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Haydn, as the musicians call him, attiring himself in 
eourt costume before he sat down to invent his rich, sweet 
harmonies. In like manner we are thankful to the bi- 
; ographer who lets us know that Prince Eugéne was short 
of stature, a pygmy in body, like William IIL, with a 
soul of fire ; that Edward IIT. was tall, and so was Co- 
lumbus ; that Demosthenes stuttered ; that Burleigh was 
hunchbacked ; that Talleyrand was lame. These are the 


“details” which bring great men nearer to us; they ap- 


peal to our sensibilities, they sink deep into our recol- 


lection, they help us to hold ‘high talk with the de- | 


parted dead,” and, therefore, it is not easy to overrate 
their significance. 


It is quite possible, I admit, that our partiality for such | 


particulars may be carried to an excess, and that we may 
aspire to know the number of warts on a great man’s face. 
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| Or it may lead us to delight in the gossip about ‘small 

deer,” which seems to be the raison d’étre of society jour- 
nals—how Mrs. Brown dressed, how Mr. Brown dined 
and how Miss Brown danced. But this evil of exaggera- 
tion attends upon all human action, and the remedy is 
to cultivate refinement of taste and sobriety of judgment, 
to confine our investigations within the borders of de- 
cency and decorum. On the whole, I am induced to 
applaud the appetite for ‘ details,” with these restric- 
tions, as both natural and commendable, and having 
its origin in certain qualities of our humavity whith the 
moralist will be slow to condemn. Let us leave the 
philosopher, therefore, to disport himself among his 
misty generalizations and hazardous inferences, while 
we accept as our bosom-friend and benefactor the kindly 
scribe who assists us to details. W. Hi. D.-A. 


VIEW OF VEVEY, FROM THE TOUR DE PEILZ, 


VEVEY AND 

Vevey appears, if we may judge from the discovery of 
reznains of the carliest ages, to have been one of the Lake 
habitations founded by the Celts. It became an impor- 
tant Roman colony. After its destruction by the barba- 
rians, it was rebuilt under the dominion of Burgundian 
kings, and considerably enlarged by those shepherd mon- 
archs, the Dukes of Zaebringen. After undergoing many 
vicissitudes, having been sacked and subjected to fire and 
sword by the Bernese, under whose government it re- 
mained until the commencement of the present century, 
it was rendered independent with the rest of the Canton 
de Vaud, and from this period dates the prosperity which 
it now enjoys. Although the inhabitants of the town 
look Lack to the Bernese rule as a time of national degra- 
dation, it must be owned that to the severe code of mo- 
rality then imposed is due the present industry and spirit 
ef economy which pervade the district. Dancing, pride 
and tobacco were forbidden by legal cnactment, the num- 
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: ber of dishes to be served on private tables was limited, 


and tradition says that their High Mightinesses of Berne, 
having been informed that a foreign dancing-master had 
established himself in their town, and that persons of dif- 
ferent sexes were actually in the habit of assembling for 
diversion, an edict was passed which soon made the place 
too hot to hold the Gaul and obliged him precipitately to 
decamp with bag and baggage. 

In the first ages of our era, Vibiscum was a station on 
the military road which led from Italy over the St. Ber- 
nard into Gaul. Roman buildings existed toward the 
eastern extremity of the present town. The portion of a 
white marble altar, found in 1777 near the Church of Ste. 
Claire and now placed in the Tuwn-hall, bears the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘‘Deo Silvano L. Spec. Ursulus Benef. 
Leg. XX.” (‘* Lucius Speculus Ursulus, Pensioner of the 
20th Legion, raised this altar to the god Silvanus”). It ap- 
pears that this god was especially invoked as the patron 
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of boatmen and as presiding over the forests whence they 
obtained the wood for their craft. Subsequent to that 
period, many vestiges of Roman constructions have been 
discovered, such as vases, weights, medals, coins and 
tombstones, 

After the fall of the Roman Empire the town and coun- 
try were ravaged, in turn, by barbarian hordes of Ale- 
manni, Goths, Huns, Vandals and Saracens. Vevey rose 
from its ruins only with the first appearance of the mis- 


sionaries of Christianity, under the protection of the | 


Kings of Burgundy. In the tenth century, under the 


pacific reign of Conrad, the country enjoyed the blessings | 
of tranquillity, when that prince had cleared it of the law- | 
| masses. On the right of St. Gindolph is a truncated 


less bands by whom it had long been laid waste. Thence- 


forth, and during the whole of the Middle Ages, it pre- | 


sented the strange spectacle of a town which, being | 
situate at the meeting of several principalities and lord- | the lake in 563, which is mentioned in the Chronicle of 


ships, some secular, some ecclesiastic, was subject to their | Gregory of Tours as the fall of Tauretunum, occasioned 


alternate or conjoint rule. After forming part of the 
jurisdiction of the Bishops of Sion and of Lausanne, of 
the Seigneurs of Oron and of Blonay, in the end it be- 
came, under the house of Savoy, the capital of their prov- 
ince of Chablais. 


At an early period it was endowed with many franchises | 


and immunities dating from the year 1317, until which 
period every street and quarter of the town possessed 
different rights and privileges, being subject to different 
jurisdictions and obligations. In 1444 it was invaded by 
organized bands of freebooters termed ‘‘ Flayers,” who 
gained an entrance by the lake-side and pillaged the inte- 
rior. About 1450, and the following years, it was fear- 
fully ravaged by the plague. In the first-named year 
1,400 persons fell victims ; at a later period, another epi- 
demy carried off no less than 1,500 inhabitants, among 
whom were all the members of the clergy. In 1475 pil- 


laging incursions were renewed by the mountaineers of | 


Gessenay, in the Canton of Berne, who, under the pretext 
of revenge for some satirical allusions made by the peo- 
ple of Vevey against the Germans, passed over the Col 
de Jaman, surprised the town, and carried away its ban- 
ner, besides imposing a heavy contribution. Nor were 
these the least tribulations of thea good old times. 
town had scarcely recovered from its last emotions, when, 
in the month of June, 1476, a violent and sanguinary in- 
vasion was effected by the Bernese, under Zurkinden, 
commandant of the Upper Simmenthal. These barbarous 
mountaineers fell upon Chatelard, the Tour de Pejlz and 
Vevey, all which places they sacked and burnt to the 
ground ; it is said that all the population of the Tour de 
Peilz was put to the sword, with the exception of seven 
men who escaped in a boat across the lake. 

In 1536 the Bernese made the conquest of the Canton 
de Vaud, and introduced the doctrines of the Reformation. 
Vevey submitted on condition of preserving its ancient 
local privileges. 

For the spectator who stands on the market-place of 
Vevey, the four cardinal points are very nearly indicated 
by the following landmarks: The village of Bouveret, at 
the head of the lake, is the south, the lower portion of 
the lake is the west, the Mount Pélérin the north, and 
the Dent de Jaman the east. On the south the magnifi- 
cent range of the mountains of Savoy is reflected in the 
waters. The hichest of these, in the rear of the western 
extremity, is the Dent d’Oche (7,302 feet) ; toward the 
south are the Cornettes de Bise (7,317 feet); then the 
Chaumény, also called the Gramont (6,534 feet). The 
lower slopes of these mountains are thickly clad with fir, 
beech and chestnut forests, amid which appear a few cul- 
tivated “<lds and rustic habitations. On the shore of the 
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lake, toward the right, is the village of Meillerie, celo- 
brated for its limestone quarries, which have furnished 
materials for the chief constructions of the whole country. 


| Opposite Vevey is the large village of St. Gindolph, chiefy 


inhabited by fishermen, and a stream, which divides it 
into almost equal parts, forms the line of demarkation 
At the extremity of 
the lake is Bouveret, terminus of the Simplon Railroad. 
Between ‘the two last-named villages descends a vast ra- 
vine ; its upper end extends to the pasturages cf the 


Chaumény, down which, almost every year in the mont) 


of March, an enormous avalanche precipitates itself into 
the lake and blocks up the high-road with its indurated 


cone named the Blanchard. There is every reason to 
believe that the fall of the summit of this mountain into 


the immense wave which drowned many towns and vil- 
lages, and caused great disasters on the shores of the lake 
as far as Geneva. The people of the country still point 
out the submerged rocks at the place where the fall oc- 
eurred. ” 

Vevey boasts of having enjoyed the presence of illus- 
trious men. The Inn of La Clef, at which Rousseau 
lodged, is next to the Corn Market, on the north, and its 
sign, a key, is still there. On the west is a large house, 
No. 1 of the Rue de Lausanne, occupied by the First Con- 
sul (afterward Napoleon I.) on the occasion of reviewing 
6,000 of his troops, in May, 1800, on the market-place, 
before he set out for the passage of the Great St. Ber- 
nard, and the expedition which resulted in the battle cf 
Marengo. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting as well as the most 
anciently established festival in Switzerland is the Féte 
des Vignerons at Vevey, mentioned in Fenimore Cooper's 
novel of ‘*The Headsman.” Its origin is lost in the nig)t 
of ages, but undoubtedly it dates from ante - Christian 
times. There exists a fund for defraying most of the ex- 
penses, and in ordinary times it is celebrated about every 
fifteen years. The last was in the present year. It may 
be termed an opera and ballet performance on an im- 
mense scale, which illustrates, and into which is inter- 
woven, an epic poem relating to all the rural occupations 
of the year. The choir, corps de ballet and performers 
form a total of at least 1,300 persons of both sexes and of 
all ages, chosen among the inhabitants of the country best 
fitted by general aptitude and personal qualities to under- 
take the parts. For the operatic and ballet portion, which 
are all written afresh for each festival, a special com- 
poser is employed, and a ballet-master passes six months 


| in the town to drill the “ figurantes.” 


The judicial authority was entirely concentrated in the 
hands of a bailiff, who resided at Chillon till 1733, and then 
was transferred to the Chateau of Vevey, now a hotel. In 
1685, after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, many 
Protestant refugees from France were received and le- 
came burgesses of the town. They contributed not only 
a new and intelligent element, but enlarged ideas and 
real prosperity to the population. 

In 1685 occurred a dreadful fire which destroyed no 
less than 230 houses. In 1701 the stream of the Veveyse, 
always considered a dangerous and, inconvenient neigh- 
bor, made an irruption into the town and carried away 
several persons. On the 2d of July, 1726, was another 
inundation. The Veveyse flooded the road which joins 
the bridge, and there was a depth of eight feet of water in 
In one shop a child 
in its cradle was miraculously saved ; strange to say, the 
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water raised the cradle gradually until it reached a board 
nailed beneath the ceiling, where it remained until taken 
down. Many persons were drowned in their beds and 
much merchandise destroyed. 

On the 29th of Augu:t, 1846, another inundation car- 
ried away the bridge which had been built in 1805, and 
the present one was constructed in 1855. That of the 
Arabie, nearer toward the lake, dates from 1874. Great 
precautions have been adopted of late years, and it ap- 
pears probable that this dangerous stream will cause no 
further damage. In the year 1839 Vevey received from 
one of its citizens a gift of 300,000 frances, to be employed 
in embellishing the town. 

About seven hundred years ago, in the twelfth century, 
a number of vine-growers, at the instigation of the monks 
of this neighborhood—the monks of Haut Crest—united 
to form a society for the better culture of the vine. They 
crowned the best grape-growers, and gave prizes of more 
or less value. Then followed a feast, in which the prod- 
ucts of their industry played, of course, a conspicuous 
part. This went on for many years under the patronage 
of the Church, till the Reformation came. With it set 
in a reaction against all Catholic /‘tes. They were turned 
into ridicule, and the sacred edifices in which they were 
held were pillaged or destroyed. What began in sport 
often ended in bloodshed, until the civil authorities in- 
tervened and put a stop to all these celebrations. 

Within a hundred years, with better-established gov- 
ernment and milder manners, this feast has been revived. 
Tt was held in 1783, and again in 1833, 1851 and 1865. It 
was so successful in 1865 that arrangements were made 
to celebrate another in 1889. This was the most success- 
ful of all, for they organized a procession that was not 
only beautiful in itself, but thoroughly classical and ap- 
propriate. 

First came the members of the society, headed by its 
president. He still retains the old Church name, and is 
called the Abbot-president. “The Abbot of this year was 
a gentleman of position, recently President of Switzer- 
land. He was accompanied by his counselors, gentle- 
men of the neighborhood, proprietors and vine-growers. 
They were dressed in the costume of Swiss gentlemen’ 
of the early eighteenth century— green coats, embroid- 
ered waistcoats, white breeches, long stockings and 
buckled shoes, powdered wigs and cocked hats. They 
were followed by their employés, overseers, experts, 
vino - visitors, etc., etc., also in appropriate costumes. 
This was the business part of the procession. Then 
there came the allegorical part, consisting of the four 
seasons. 

They were led by Spring—Pales, the French call her. 
She rode upon a high, triumphal car, drawn by fat oxen, 
and such oxen !—large, broad, cream-colored, with great 
lazy, lustrous, languishing eyes, the very eyes from 
which Juno took her favorite epithet. 

Pales, in white and blue, was attended by her high- 
priest, also in white and blue, and he was supported by 
his two acolytes. The car of the goddess was covered 
with flowers, and preceding her and following her came 


little girls in the same colors, with straw hats and seem- | 


ingly bare legs, but the proprieties were duly preserved 
by flesh-colored stockings. They carried flowers in their 
hands, and they wore flowers in their hats, while the 
charioteer, in his hair shirt and leather belt, bore the 
classic prick, with which he prodded the lingering cxen. 
Pales was succeeded by Ceres, or Summer. Her colors 
were white and red. She was surrounded by her mowers 
and gardeners ; shepherds, male and female, and herds- 
men. In this part of the procession one was struck by a 
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| seeming anomaly. Among the Roman agricultural im- 


plements borne by the peasants were to be recognized 
American hoes and rakes, and plows and harrows. Then 
followed oxen aad cows, with bells hung about their 
necks, as big as church - bells ; herdsmen with goads, 


| and cattle-dealers with high-crowned straw hats. 


The young woman who represented Ceres was pretty. 
Her eyes were brown, and her form was perfect. She 
rode on a stately car, likewise drawn by large-eyed oxen. 
Her chariot was heaped high with wheat. Her dress was 
of red and white; her ornaments were of wheat, and the 
red poppy and the blue corn-flower. Her young men and 
maidens carried wheat-sheaves ; some rode upon wagons 
loaded with wheat; some carried flails, some bee-hives, 
and some the different fruits of the Summer season. 

After Summer came Autumn — Bacchus, in all his 
glory, mounted high on the traditional Bacchanalian 
chariot. His dress and that of his attendants was com- 
posed principally of vine-leaves and panther - skins. 
Bacchus was represented by a young boy or girl, it waa 
difficult to decide which. His head was covered with 
grapes and vine-leaves. He was drawn by white horses, ° 
wearing blankets of panther-skins, and led by Ethiopians. 
His high-priest went before him, and his satyrs and fauns, 
and his black goat, with gilded horns, followed. 

In the train of Bacchus came Silenus. He rode upon a 
patient ass, and as he is supposed to be in a constant 
state of mild inebriation, he was supported on either side 
by a gentleman from “ Afric’s sunny fountains.” Here 
appeared a survival of the Church’s part in this /¢/e. Two 
stout peasants bore a huge bunch of grapes swung upon 
a pole. These were the ‘‘ Grapes of Canaan.” The biggest 
bunch ever grown on Californian soil was a baby bunch 
compared with these ‘‘ Grapes of Canaan,” both in the size 
of the grapes and of the bunch. 

Nor was poetry wanting in this procession. Our Bac- 
chus has had his poets, too. It is surmised that one o/ 
these poets was Jean-Jacques Rousseau, who lived, by the 
way, at the other end of the lake. Here is his invocation : 


“ Evoho! de Bacchus, 
C’est la danse, 
Qui commence ; 
Vous satyrs velus, 
Et vous faunes barbus, 
Que l’ivresse 
Déja presse, 
Tendez vos pfeds nerveux, 
Tordez vos corps hideux, 
Sautez sur la grévo 
Sans halte ou tréve, 
Au cri redouté, 
D’evohe !” 

After Autumn came Winter, represented by the joys of 
home. A young married couple, married but a few 
weeks, and a very pretty bride she was, too, headed the 
procession. They were followed by a young woman in a 
cart, with the household furniture necessary for a modest 
home—chairs and tables, and with the inevitable and the- 
atrical distaff in hand. The procession wound up with 
young men and young women in costume, representing 
the twenty-one Cantons of Switzerland, and supposed to 
be guests in the bridal train. 

This festival was a great success. The costumes were 
admirable and worn with grace. The music was not re- 


fmarkable, and the singing was only moderately sood. 


The dancing was excellent. 

The festival was conducted at great expense. Thera 
were engaged in it 1,400 ‘‘figurantes,” and their costumes 
were perfect, and, of course, expensive. 
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‘* BEFORE US, LEAPING AND BLAZING UP IN ONE MIGHTY PILLAR OF FIRE, WAS THE BURNING BRIDGE.” 


A DARK 


NIGHT'S WORK. 


By BRANDT KNox, 


To onE who has been a wanderer upon the face of the 
earth for as many years as I have, nearly every day be- 
comes an anniversary of some happening or adventure. 
This is December 2d, and the date recalls one of the 
most desperate ventures of my life. It is late ; but the 
story has the merit of being short, so I will tell it. 

Ten years ago I was a conductor in charge of the night 
passenger train running over the mountain division of 
one of our large Western railways. 
Dan Carson, now master mechanic on that same system, 
but at that time a voung fellow, though cool, clear- 
headed and careful. It required good, reliable men on 
the ‘ foot-board ” out in that country in those early days, 
for everything was new, the mountain track was apt to 
be obstructed at any time by land or snow slides, the 
road-bed was not very solid in places, the grade irregular, 
and all that region was infested by gangs of desperate 
fellows who would never hesitate at wrecking a train if 
only certain that they could gain something by doing so. 
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My engineer was 


The company warned us most carefully of this latter 
danger when we were first sent out there ; we were pro- 
vided with revolvers, and advised to watch keenly every 
suspicious person upon our train ; but as everything con- 
tinued to move along smoothly for over three months, 
we naturally thought less and less about the matter. 

Near the summit of the range, or as near the summit as 
our track ran, was situated the mining town of Oreopolis, 
and quite a lively, booming place it was in those early 
days, though they tell me there is but very little busi- 
ness done there now. Going west from Oreopolis, down 
the slope (and a very ugly slope it was, too), the com- 
pany had built a little switching station, where a short 
track branched off to some coal-mines. 

This station-house was occupied by an old man named 
Elton, and his daughter, a very pretty, pale-faced, brown- 
eyed girl of seventeen, who had charge of the telegraph- 
office. It was a dreary, lonely spot, with no other house 
within two miles of it, and, of course, they had but very 
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little to do. 
on the heavy up-pull for water, and occasionally going 
the other way when we were “ flagged” for passengers 
from the mines. 

The first time we passed over the road together, I per- 
ceived that Dan was very attentive to this girl, and I 
afterward grew interested as I noticed how ardently he 
pressed his suit every chance he had. 

Each night, as soon as we pulled up at Stewart's Siding 
(for that was what they called the place), he used to leave 
his engine in charge of the fireman, and run hastily into 
the little box of a station, in order to exchange a few 
words with the girl. The rest of the night he would be 
cheerful or melancholy according to the character of 
their brief conversation. 

M@awhile, as a mere “looker-on in Vienna,” I 
growing more and more interested in the final outcome 
of this peculiar courtship. 


was 


‘* Knox,” Dan said to me one evening as we sat waiting 
for orders, ** railroad-men don’t have a fair show when a 
girl happens somehow to get hold of their heart, and I 
want you to do me a favor.” 

All right,” 
Dan! I suppose it is someway connected with that little 
operator at the Siding, isn’t it ?” 

“Why, had noticed it ?” and the 
honest fellow’s face was crimson in the glow of my lan- 
tern. ‘ Yes, that’s it; and I tell you, Brandt, I love that 
girl, but I don't get any good chance tv find out how she 
feels toward me. 
her before you 


was my reply ; ‘‘anything in my power, 


you in surprise, 


[ hardly have a chance to say a word to 
swing that old lantern, and I have to run 
No v, Brandt, I want you to hold up there 
a bit longer nights, just as a kindness to a friend, you 
know, and I'll make up all lost time before we strike the 
level.” 

Well, I didn’t have the heart to tell him I'd been doing 


that very same thing for three weeks past, so I promised, 


for the engine. 


and had my reward in knowing before many nights that 
Dan was prospering 

To make a long story short in its telling, just ten years 
ago to-night we got orders out of Dugansville, our ter- 
minus, going west, a few minutes late. 
ugly night 


It was a wild, 
no rain, but a heavy wind, and so black that 
one could scarcely see his hand held before his eyes, 
Over in the north, jagged streaks of lightning would oc- 
easionally shoot across the sky like flaming swords, and 
the earth trembled to the distant but heavy growls of 
thunder. , 

I swung myself on to the foot-board of the engine as we 
started, thinking to ride there until we had passed be- 
yond the region of switches, and that we should have a 
straight track before us. As I clung there, peering in- 
tently forward into the gloom, my hand grasping the cab 
and my body swaying to the unsteady movements of the 
tender, Dan leaned down from his window. 

‘Last run I'll make with you for a month, Brandt,” 
he said, loud enough to be distinguished above the roa 
of the wheels. 

** How’s that ?”’ Tasked. ‘‘ Have you been ‘laid off’ ?” 

‘*No, not for any trouble I’ve been in; but old Sloan 
just told me I could have a vacation, and so I’m going to 
be married to-morrow.” 

‘*Not at the Siding ?” 

“That's the place—Mattie and I fixed it up a week 
ago,” and his strong, manly face seemed fairly to glow 
with pride. ‘‘I’ve got a nice little house ready for her 
at Dugansville, where we ‘lay over’ Sundays, and her 
father is going to live with us; and I tell you, Brandt, 
I'm the happiest fellow on the line.” 


We usually were compelled to stop there | 


—o 


I reached up my hand to him in silent but hearty con. 
gratulation, and then, with a little feeling of envy tug. 
ging at my heart-strings, swung myself along the side of 
the tender, back to my duty in the train. 

It was exactly 1:20 a.m. when we pulled into Oreopolis, 
and as we had been losing time the entire way up the 
grade, I immediately hurried into the operating - room 
for orders. Harry Custer was doing night duty there 
then, but seemed to have his hands more than occupied 
just at that moment in selling tickets. 

My attention was attracted by the telegraph instru- 
ment, for I had picked up a smattering of the art. 

“O—t, O—t, Ot,” it kept clicking away as if a crazy 
man was working the other end of the wire. 

‘Isn’t that your call, Harry ?” I asked. 

‘Yes ; it’s that girl at the Siding. 
minutes, but I can’t get way. Give her ‘S—g,’ will you, 
Knox, and we'll see what the dickens she wants ?” 

I slipped into the chair, and sent back the signal as 
best I could. In an instant came her response. I wasn't 
operator enough to catch it, but Custer sprang over to 
the operating table with a white, startled face. 

‘For God's sake, Knox, did you hear that ?” he cried. 

‘*No; what was it ?” 


She’s been at it five 


He ran his pencil rapidly across a sheet of paper and 
handed it to me, with*his other hand rattling away at the 
key. 

This is what I read: 

“Hold No.3. Kelton’s gang flred bridge; 
of station to destroy telegr-——” 

It broke off that suddenly. 

‘Is that all, Harry ?” I questioned, in horror. 


now breaking in door 


“ Try 


It’s no use.” 
table. 


he said, letting his hand fall upon the 
‘*The wire has been broken.” 

For the space of a moment it seemed as if all my fac- 
ulties were paralyzed. Something in the terror and gud- 
The familiar 
sound of the engine-bell ringing for orders aroused me 
again, and grasping the paper tightly, I ran forward to 
the cab. 

“Dan, read that !” I cried, thrusting it up to him. ‘It 
just came ; it’s from Mattie at the Siding.” 

He took it with shaking hand, held it to the light, and 
his face grew fairly ghastly as he read the words. 

“For God's sake, what can we do ?” I asked, hoarsely. 

For a single instant he was silent, and seemed to cling 
to his seat for support. 


denness of the news appeared to stun me. 


Then he straightened up, and 
turned to his fireman. 
‘* Jack,” he said 


eves now 


and a fierce light blazed iu his deep 
“T want you to stay with the engine. Hold 
her here and keep up steam. I’m going down the mount- 
ain ; and Brandt, if you'll go with me, come along.” 

He sprang to the ground, and without a thought of 
hesitating I joined him. 

‘** Where now ?” 

‘*To the section-house for a hand-car !” 
stood his plan. 


IT asked, as we ran forward. 
and I under- 

On the way there we were joined by a brakeman, two 
section hands and the baggage-man, and thus reinforced, 
felt competent to fight all of Kelton’s gang of cut-throats, 
if necessary. 

‘There's nothing in there to-night but an old ‘ junk- 
car,’ said one of the section hands, as Dan hastily broke 
the lock with a coupling-pin and jerked open the door. 

“Well, boys, that’s good enough for our purpose—it's 
all down-grade. Come, catch hold.” 

The next moment we had the wheels on the track, five 
of us clambered on board, the brakeman gaye it a shove, 
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and started us downward on the most desperate ride that 
ever mortals took and lived to tell of it. 

Picture what was before us-if you can—it will take the 
wild imagination of a Haggard. It was six miles to the 
bridge and eight to the Siding, down a heavy incline all 
the way of nearly two hundred feet to the mile, the track 
twisting and turning about the mountain-spurs as if sur- 
yeyed by a drunken man. Take this in connection with 
the intense darkness, the knowledge of yawning chasms 
on either side, the hurricane howling with the voice of a 
demon through the shivering pines, the terrible uncer- 
tainty of the danger before, and you may partially picture 
what we had to face. I have swept headlong upon a 
gleaming line of bayonets, I have clung to a vessel’s deck 
when she dashed into the rocks under an ocean gale, but 
never before or since have I experienced the deathly 
agony, the intense torture, of those few moments, when, 
in the mad rush and invincible clutch of gravitation, we 
plunged through the blackness of midnight down that 
mountain-side to what seemed a certain and horrible 
death. The very thought of it now almost stills the 
beating of my heart. 

“Where is the brake ?” I yelled, as we swung on to the 
first curve at a terrific rate of speed, and a sudden glare 


of lightning revealed to me the bending tops of some | 


cedar-trees hundreds of feet below. 
* Broken square off !” answered Dan. 
on, boys, and trust in God !” 


Bump ! 


‘*We must hang 


Bump! 


Click, click, clang, clang — faster 
with every turn of the wheels, swinging from side to side, 
hanging over the edge of precipices, grazing great rocks, 
the car jumping and swaying madly beneath us and the 
wind fairly cutting our faces, while we dashed downward 


into that black, awful wall with the speed of a rifle-bul- | 
let. Nothing wilder than that midnight ride can be con- | 


ceived of by mortal man, and nothing more truly horrible 
was ever pictured in Dante’s hell. 
ghastly face I lay there, grasping with my fingers through 
the cracks of the floor to keep from being shaken off, and 
praying to my God as I never prayed before. 

Those few moments were ages. Now we whirled across 
a little narrow neck of rock, swept like an equinox around 
the big curve, and before us, leaping and blazing up in 
one mighty pillar of fire, was the burning bridge. 

“My God, will it hold!” I moaned, and then Dan 
shouted : ** Cover your heads with your coats, and hang 
tight for your lives !” 

I had barely time to obey this when, with a crash, we 


were upon it. I felt the burning, hissing tongues of flame | 
lap over me; their scorching heat seemed to singe my | 


entire body; I felt the timbers snap and give ; I felt the 
jar as we struck the other side ; another jar, a crunching 
sound, a leap of the wheels, a yell of mortal agony ; then 
came the cool night-air again, a shout of rage behind us, 
and we were dashing forward into the blackness and the 
gloom. 

‘“We struck one of those devils,” shouted Dan, ‘and 
I guess it’s the last bridge he’ll ever burn.” 

Something in the sound of his voice revived my cour- 
age, and I crawled over toward him. 

‘How can we stop at the Siding ?” I asked, anxiously. 

“We can’t stop the car. But there’s a bit of level 
there, and we may slow up alittle. Anyhow, I’m going to 
risk it, and jump for the platform.” 

*T’m with you then.” 


“God bless you, old fellow!” and our hands met | 


warmly. ‘If it should kill me, Brandt, tell Mattie I did 
all I could.” 


He had hardly ceased speaking before we were there. 


With staring eyes and | 


| probably ; but was he left on guard here alone ? 
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I choked back the sob in my throat as I saw the little ray 
of light gleam like a star from the single window, and 
staggered to my feet on the rushing, swaying car. ‘To 
keep erect at all, I had to brace myself and cling desper- 
ately with one hand to the man next me. Heavens, how 
we did fly! Not till that moment did I clearly realize 
the momentum of that terrible race. I clinched my teeth 
tightly and muttered a prayer, while the shrieking wind 
tore my hat from me and sent it down into the caion. 

The switch-lantern flew past, the water-tank, the sec- 
tion-house, and then with one tremendous effort, born of 
desperation, I leaped far out into the air. With all the 
force of my acquired velocity I struck something—some- 
thing which fell beneath me with an oath, something 
that grasped me by the throat and struck me fiercely in 
the face. The something was a man, and long ere the 
clank of the car-wheels had died away in the distance I 
was struggling for my life in the pitch darkness. 

Our grapple was to the death, but was not for long. 
My opponent was a large, heavy man, but the blow of 
my first striking him had been a severe one, half disabling 
him and giving me the advantage. Over and over we 
rolled, I endeavoring to reach my revolver, he choking 
me until I could scarcely breathe. 


It ended by our roll- 
ing off the planks on to the track below ; and as my oppo- 


nent chanced to be beneath at that moment, he cracked 
his skull against the iron rail with sufficient force to leave 
him unconscious, while I broke loose from his grip, and 
crawled back upon the platform. 

It was dark as Erebus, nothing but that single, loncly 
ray of faint light stealing from the window, and but for 
the wind in the pines, as silent asatomb. I stopped a 
moment, scarcely knowing what I had best do. Was I 
alone ? Had Dan lost courage and refused to take the 
leap, or had he taken it, missed the little platform, and 
was he lying dead out yonder on the rocks ? Who was 
the man I had jumped against ? One of Kelton’s gang, 
Then I 
How dark and 
It seemed to stagnate all my cour- 
age and make my flesh creep ; but finally I stole up to the 
window, bare and curtainless, and looked in. The scene 
that met my eyes I shall never forget. Lying at full 
length upon the floor, his white hair bathed in blood, was 
stretched the lifeless form of an old man. Beside him 
Dan was kneeling —his arms clasped tightly about the 
girl, her head resting upon his breast, while her slender 
form seemed to quiver with sobs. 

‘*Oh, Dan, Dan !” she cried, half starting up. 
were so horrible, and they killed him !—killed him right 
before my eyes! Mother and father are both gone now, 
and I am all alone—all alone !” 

‘“No, Mattie, don’t say that”—how his brave voice 
trembled, and how troubled his honest face was !—‘‘ you 
must rest on me now. He would wish it so if he could 
speak.” 

She bent over the dead in silence. 

‘You will trust me, darling, will you not ?” 

The girl glanced up at him, and I could see the deep 
love shining through her tears. 

‘*You are all I have, Dan,” she answered, simply ; 
‘*you are my whole world now.” 

He bowed lower oxer her, gathered her little form in 
his strong arms until their lips met, and choking back a 
sob in my own throat, I turned away, to face that dark 
platform, revolver in hand, until the first ray of the sun 
streamed up above the mountain, crept through the win- 
dow and fell like a halo of glory across the brown hair of 


thought of the girl—was she living ? 
! 


quiet everything was ! 


“« They 


| the living and the white hair of the dead. 
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PEACEFUL 


By Lieut. W. H. CHATFIELD, U 


Tue great Crow Medicine-man has gone to the ‘‘ happy | 


hunting-ground,” where, perchance, water will boil more 
readily when he puts his sword in it, than when he per- 
formed his wonderful feats of magic on earth to bind 
his people-to his cause with the triple chains of fear, 
superstition and admiration; and eight of the prime 
movers in the outbreak have been banished from the 
tribe for their misdemeanors. 


In consequence of all this the Crows are peaceful. 
They became so very suddenly on the fifth day of Novem- 
ber, Anno Domini eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, at 
1:30 o’clock p.m., when the battery of Hotchkiss guns 
(the guns that ‘‘ shoot to-day and kill to-morrow’’) and 
the death of the medicine-man broke the spell of all the | 


‘‘good medicine,” and sent them scurrying to the pools 
of the Little Big Horn, where they lost no time in remoy- 
ing the war-paint and joining the rapidly swelling crowd 
of ‘‘good” Indians at the agency. 

It might be edifying to have inserted in the next edition 
of the ‘‘Crow Primer ”’ a literal translation of the lines in 
our juvenile books : 

“ Remember! Remember! 
The fifth of November; 
Gunpowder-treason and plot!” 


with an object-lesson to clinch the moral : 


“ That is the reason 
Why gunpowder-treason 
Should never be forgot.” 
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it is not my purpose in 
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this article to discuss the 
campaign against the Crows, 
but to give a brief descrip- 
tion of their life at the 
The opportunity 

for observing 
their manners and customs 


age ney. 


presented 


was an excellent one, as the 
whole tribe, numbering 
twenty-eight hundred and 
fifty, had come into the 
agency in obedience of 
orders from proper author- 
ity, and the camps swarmed 
with Indians of every age 
and degree. 

Not since the Summer of 
Custer’s fall on yonder hill 
three miles away, where thx 
monument to that ill-fated 
command stands sharply 
outlined against the horizon, 
has this spot been so thickly 
covered with Indian tepees, 


which, with the several camps of the fourteen companies | 


of United States troops, made of the plain one vast 
tented field. 

The agency is the source from whence the Indians draw 
their supplies of food, clothing, farming implements and 
domestic utensils ; but it is not their abiding-place. 


are located at various points on the streams running 
through their immense reservation of seven thousand 
three hundred and sixty-four square miles (more than 
one-twentieth of the whole area of Montana). Plenty- 
Coues’s band is on Pryor’s Fork, sixty miles from the 
agency. 
conditioned, of all the Crows. 

Plenty-Coues’s two-story house has the upper rooms 
carpeted, and his followers live in houses with shingle 
roofs; two evidences of civilization on the part of a peo- 
ple who generally prefer to put their ponies in the houses 
and live in the primitive lodge, or tepee. The banks of 


FERRY OVER THE LITTLE BIG HORN. 


The | 


thirty-four bands into which the Crow Nation is divided | 


This is the largest band, as well as the best | 


pitieniny 


YOUNG CROW BUCKS. 


the Big Horn River, from Gld Vort Smith to its mouth, 


| are dotted with log huts built for the Crows, but not one- 


Close beside 
many of them, however, or nestled in a clump of cotton- 
wood-trees on the river’s brink, are seen the tepees of the 
owners, a thin column of smoke rising from within show- 
ing that the families are at home. 

From the different localities, for about six days, Indians 


half of them show any signs of occupancy. 


| were constantly coming in, the squaws in the van, with 


luggage packed on ponies in the most ingenious and 
secure manner; the tepee-poles, which are hard to get in 
this vicinity, are lashed at one end on either side of a 
pony, and allowed to drag on the ground, thus making 
what is called a ‘‘lodge-trail.” Everything and every- 
body is on a pony—not a soul on foot. Ponies appear to 
be plentiful, for thousands of them besides the ‘‘ packs” 
are driven in loose bunches by the bucks. It seems a 
mystery how they distinguish their ponies; but when it 


‘is considered that-an Indian’s wealth is represented by 


the number of ponies he pos- 
sesses, and that his whole time 
and attention is devoted to 
hoarding that wealth, there is 
little difficulty in solving the 
inystery. 

The Crows have been sup- 
plied with cattle, and the in- 
crease has brought the num- 
ber up to about fifteen thou- 
sand; but the herders are 
white men, employed for that 
purpose, as it is considered to 
be beneath the dignity of the 
noble red man to become a 
‘cow-puncher,” 

The Crow Agency is situated 
on the Little Big Horn River, 
eleven miles south of Fort 
Custer, Montana, and forty- 
seven miles from the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, with which 
communication is made by 
the Wyoming Stage Line. 
Here are the houses of the 
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Indian Agent and his employés, the school - buildings, 


workshops, Indian trader’s store and the stage-station ; | 
| deviltry. 


about twenty frame buildings in all, comprising a com- 
pact little settlement. 

The Indian Agent has the management of affairs, as- 
sisted by a full complement of clerks, school-teachers, 
interpreters, farmers, mechanics and laborers. 

The day before the fight, I made a tour of the Indian 
camps, accompanied by a little Indian boy who has at- 
tended school at the agency for five years, to act as my 
interpreter, and armed only with a camera, in search of 
celebrities and adventure. The sun shone brightly over- 
head, and the Little Big Horn flowed placidly through 
the scene of former massacre. Was history to repeat 
itself, and the gods let loose the dogs of war once again 
upon this spot? A glance toward the west, where the 


troops were encamped, with pickets posted on every hill | 


beyond, to note the slightest movement of the Indians, 
told plainly that hostilities might be expected if not real- 
ized. A profound stillness pervaded the camps, and it 
was quite evident that the threats of the medicine-man to 
destroy with a wave of his sword all the soldiers and 
those 


cussed; for here and there were circles of middle-aged 


Indians who remained passive were being dis- 
men and young bucks, seated on the ground, solemnly 
smoking and passing the council-pipe. They had been 
given until noon ‘of the following day to surrender the 
medicine-man and those who had upheld his course. 
The destiny of the Crow Nation was at stake; yet how 
dare they thwart the medicine - man, and run the risk 
f incurring his dire vengeance? Many a face among 
those silent groups bore the impress of sorrow and regret 
for the shadow which had fallen upon his people, whose 
proud boast has always been that they have never fought 
against the whites. 

Occasionally a young buck would present himself in 
full war-paint and feathers, and treat my salutation with 
silent contempt and black scowls ; but the majority were 
actuated by no greater feeling than curiosity as to the 
with 


tr) 


purport of my visit, and would answer “ How! 
alacrity. 

In Two-Belly’s camp I found a white man who said he 
had lived among the Crows for a good many years, but 


he was anxious to know what the military were going to | 


do, for, in the event of a fight, he had everything to lose, 
and nothing to gain, as his friendship would be of no 
avail. 
at work digging holes in every camp I passed through, 
and this man explained that the Indians believed that 
the medicine-man was going to make the wind blow and 
kill all the soldiers and everybody above ground ; s0 
they were preparing places of refuge. Now, from a mili- 


T had observed that numbers of squaws were hard 


tary point of view, those same holes were admirably | 
adapted for use as rifle-pits, and their number was totally | 
. | 
inadequate to accommodate more than the three hundred | 


warriors which was estimated to be the Crows’ fighting 
strength ; moreover, they were so placed as to strengthen 
the natural breastwork on the side toward the troops. 

I believe I stood in the awful presence of Chees-to-pash- 
Sword - bearer-Wraps - up - his-tail, when I entered Crazy 
Head's camp, separated from him and his flaming sword 
only by the thin covering of a tepee, which of course 
could not interfere with his miraculous vision ; but my 
attention was wholly absorbed at that moment by a pack 
of miserable Indian dogs, who seemed intent upon secur- 
ing samples of my nether garments ; 


580 
“We'did not speak as we passed by!” 


Three of the prisoners afterward ironed and sent to Fort 


| 1876. 


— 


Snelling came from this camp, which was the medicine. 
man’s headquarters, and the hot-bed of all the attempted 


As I turned to retrace my steps, I heard the crierg 
begin shouting some piece of news that was to be pub- 
lished to the tribe, and it was curious to note the sto- 
lidity and apparent inattention of the mass of human 
beings who were being harangued by these perambn- 
lating bulletins. Not an eye was turned or a muscle 
moved among the deliberative circles, and all who were 


occupied went steadily on with the matter in hand. A 
pair of lovers stood a little apart from the ‘ madding 
| crowd,” he with his arm about her waist, while she 
| listened to the “ oft-told tale ” with downcast eyes ; and 


the little ones played the games of uncivilized childhood 
in a subdued manner. 

How vastly different are their ways from ours! In 
times of excitement, every item of news is eagerly sought 
after, and crowds surround the newspaper offices to catch 
an early glimpse of the latest from the front, be it battle, 
murder or bank-robbery ; the cry of a newsboy announe- 
ing some disaster increases his sales immediately ; and 
even a wag who deliberately stops in the street and looks 
up intently at the blue sky soon draws a curious throng 
Yet these Indians hear and understand the 
import of all the news proclaimed by the criers ; their 
manner is simply a manifestation of their good listening 
qualities, and their ability to conceal just how much they 
know. 


about him. 


No sooner had darkness settled down upon the camps 
than the tom-toms began to beat; night was made hide- 
ous with the yells and shouting, mingled with the howling 
of dogs and the wailing of mourners upon the hill-tops. 
That was the last appeal of the medicine-man. On the 
morrow he was to ride through the soldiers’ camps, and 
the Indians would see that every tepee would fall, bury- 
ing, the soldiers under them. Sword-bearer’s influence 
was more powerful than the good advice of a number ef 
the chiefs, and instead of surrendering, he prevailed upon 
them to allow him to try his medicine first. The wily 
savage was a conspirator, and thought, by drawing them 
out with him in front of the troops, he would precipitate 


| a battle in which they would be compelled to join issue 


with him to save themselves from annihilation, and he 
would then usurp the reins of power. Sitting Bull was 
also a medicine-man, and made use of very similar tactics 
in mancuvring the puppets of his great confederation of 
Sitting Bull proved that his medicine was good. 


Had Sword-bearer done so, he would have been as great 
a chief, 


There are many fine specimens of physical manhood 
among the Crows; men of powerful frames, and bright, 
piercing eyes that beam with intelligence and sparklo 
with humor ; they use a little paint on their faces by way 
of a beautifier, wear costly blankets of the gayest of 
colors and ride good ponies. These are the ‘ warriors 
bold,” ranging in years from fifteen to thirty-five, ever 
on the alert for an excitement and filled with traditional 
lore and superstitions ; the aristocracy and chivalry of 
the tribe. In marked contrast to these restive young 
bucks, one sees the old men, clad in blankets of a sombre 
hue, walking with difficulty, and showing plainly that 


| their mission is over ; for they are laid on the shelf, their 


past deeds forgotten, and they are now only a burden 
upon the tribe. 

The Crows are not all idlers. 
begun farming on a small scale, and raise crops each year 
for their own consumption; but they have too many 


friends who don’t work, and they leave too many fields 


A few among them have 
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unharvested, to become self-supporting at any very rapid | 


rate. 

The women, as a class, are a most pitiable lot of hard- 
working, ragged and dirty humanity. Upon them falls 
all the drudgery of the camp ; they are ‘‘hewers of wood 
and drawers of water,” and bend under immense burdens 
piled upon their backs, while thousands of ponies browse, 
undisturbed, in every direction. As the troops were with- 
drawn, the squaws swooped down upon the deserted 
camps, and rapidly gleaned them of all that was port- 
able, for use in their domestic economy. An Indian fire 
would be considered avery cheerless affair by the inmates 
of houses heated by modern appliances ; but such as it is 
—a few sticks burning with feeble blaze that scarcely 
penetrates the dense smoke filling the tepee from the 
ground to the small opening at the top—it consumes 
fuel, and the demand is always greater than the supply, 
for the reason that an Indian has no idea of preparation 
for future necessities. If the fire burns, all right ; when 
the last stick is laid on, a squaw will start for a fresh sup- 
ply, no matter how cold and stormy the weather may be. 

The poetical Indian maiden may still exist in the vivid 
imaginations of extreme youth, but she is not to be found 
in the Crow Nation to-day. The young girls affect gay 
attire, and are exempt from the hardships of toil which 
are imposed upon their elder sisters, mothers and gran- 
dams, but I doubt not that their fate is infinitely worse. 
Little beauty is to be discerned among them, and in this 
regard time seems to have effaced the types which were 
prevalent a few years ago. 

Annuity Day is a great event in the life of every agency 
Indian, and if the reader would see Indian life repre- 
sented in some of its most interesting features, there is 
no more suitable time to select for a visit to any agency. 
attended by the whole tribe ; 
but the squaws do not enjoy quite the freedom of choice 


It is ‘a grand opening,” 


in the matter of dress-goods, or receive such prompt at- 
tention from the clerks, as our city ladies are accustomed 
to. I arrived on the scene at‘nine o'clock in the morning, 
and, notwithstanding the fact that the actual distribution 
would not take place until noon, the nation’s wards were 
there, patiently waiting for the business of the day to 
begin. Stakes had been driven in the ground to mark 
the space to be occupied by each band, and behind them, 
arranged in a semicircle, were the different families, un- 
der the charge of a head-man, The bands vary in num- 
bers, both of families and individuals, but they all look 
equally solemn as they sit on the ground, with their 
kuees drawn up under their chins, or cross-legged, like 
Turks and tailors. 

The scene now became one cf bustle and activity on 
the part of the agency people, who began rapidly filling 
wagon after wagon with goods from the store-houses, 


Blankets of a dark-blue material, cotton cloth, calico of | 
all colors and patterns, red flannel, gay woolen shawls, | 


boots and shoes that made one’s feet ache to look at them, 
coffee - pots, water - buckets, axes, and numerous other 
articles, were piled into each wagon in the proportion 


previously determined by conference with the head-men. | 
A ticket was then given to the driver, bearing the number | 
of the stake and the name of the head-man, and away went | 
the wagon ; the goods were thrown out on the ground in | 
a pile at the proper stake, and that completed the formal | 


transfer to the head-man, who then took charge of them, 
and, with the assistance of a few of the bucks designated 
by himself, divided the various articles, according to the 
wants of the families and the amount of goods supplied. 
During the rush and hurry of the issue and division of 
the goods, the sombre figures in the background have 
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searcely moved. Not one has ventured to approach the 
centre where the bucks are at work measuring off cloth, 
etc.; they are waiting for the tap of the bell, when they 
will receive just what the head-man chooses to give them. 
There is no system of exchange there, gentle reader ; it is 
take what you get, or get nothing. 

How do these Indians use the goods thus provided for 
them ?. Ina great many eaccss they do not use them at 
all, but openly offer them for sale to the whites, who no 
doubt find it profitable to purchase at Indian prices. 

As soon as the issue was completed, a crowd of Indians 
gathered in front of the trader's store to indulge their 
passion for gambling; and in a short space of time a 
number of blankets and other articles had changed hands 
on the result of pony-races, foot-races, or any other 
species of excitement that could be invented. There was 
a white man on the ground who was no doubt a profes- 
sional runner, and the Indians backed their favorite 
against him in a purse of over thirty dollars, which the 
white man covered, and won the race by a few inches. 
The Indians would not give up, and made up similar 
purses on the two succeeding days, only to lose by an 
inch or two. Plenty-Coues was master of ceremonies, 
and displayed a wonderful control over the Indians. He 
made all the bets for the red men, collecting different 
amounts from a score or more; but he never forgot 4 
single item or person. 

Ration Day brings out the squaws and dogs in full 
foree ; the one to pack the rations to camp, and the latter 
to pick up stray bits. A few at atime, the squaws enter 
the store-house and receive their week’s supply of flour, 
coffee, sugar, salt, ete., for themselves and families. The 
beef is issued directly from the slaughter-house, and the 
proceeding is anything hut appetizing to watch. The 
beeves to be killed are first driven into a corral, where they 
are shot by the Indian butchers; when the poor beasts 
have been shot to death, they are dragged to the door of 
the slaughter-house and passed through the hands of half- 


| naked bucks, who seem to glory in the profusion of blood, 


and eagerly seek the position on account of the perqui- 
sites attached to it in the way of tempting (?) morsels 
which with us usually go to the dogs or on the refuse- 
heap. The beef is issued as fast as it can be eut up, at 
the rate of half a pound a day for cach person, regardless 


| of age ; bacon is also issued as part of the meat ration. 


Rations are issued for two weeks, and sometimes for four 
weeks when the Indians have to come in a long distance 


| to draw them ; but their proneness to feast to-day and 


starve to-morrow makes the problem of supplying their 
wants a very difficult one to solve. 
One week after the fight, the Indians were told that 


| they inust return to their homes, and the following day 


witnessed their rapid and quiet departure, with all their 
belongings. 

At the same time the troops began to withdraw, and by 
the 22d of November the reservation was left to the ocen- 


| pation of its rightful owners, the Peaceful Crows, 


BORNEO, 


In the work, recently published in Berlin, Dr. Theodo: 
Posewitz, of the Hungarian Geological Institute, give: 
the results of his three years’ personal explorations in the 
Island of Borneo, with which he has incorporated the 
more important observations which are recorded in the 
literature of the subject. The larger portion of this liter 
ature being in Dutch, it is, as a whole, not very widely 
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known ; it is, accordingly, a matter of considerable im- 
portance to have it here summarized and critically ex- 
amined by so competent an authority. 


The three parts into which the volume is divided are : 


(1) Political and Historical, (2 
nomic Mineralogy. 

We are told, in Part L, that two-thirds of the island 
belong to the Dutch, but that the States on the north 
coast 


Geological, and (3) Eco- 


or less under British influence. 
The history of exploration, as conducted by the Dutch, 


are more 
is treated separately from that which originated in con- 
nection with British colonial enterprise. During the last 
century, only one extensive journey was undertaken in 
Dutch Borneo, and scientific oxploration was then alto- 
gether prohibited. 

The genuine exploration of the country did not bein 
till 1820-30, when a Natural History Commission was es- 


tablished in Batavia, and its members undertook to in- 


vestigate and describe various islands. Among others, 


Horner, G. Miller, Dr. Schwiiner and Von Gaffron Ce- 


CHIEFS DIVIDING THE GOODS, ON ANNUITY 
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DAY.—SEE PAGE 532. 

voted themselves to Borneo, and to the two last we owe 
our knowledge of South Borneo. Between the 
1850-60, systematic explorations for useful minerals were 


years 


earried on by Dutch engineers in South-west Borneo, and 
these explorations have been recently resumed, after an 
interval of twenty years. 

To Alexander Dalrymple, who traveled in 1769, we are 
indebted for our first knowledge of North Borneo ; othe: 
early travelers were Burns, Hugh Low and Spenser St 
John,’ who visited Sarawak, Brunei, and the north-eas! 
coast, and ascended the Kina Balu Mountains. Amon; 
later travelers, Crocker and H. Everett merit special no 
tice ; 
North Borneo Company's territory 
Wetti, Von Donop, Pryer and F. Hatton. 

With regard to the geological and physical structure, 
which are dealt with in Part IL.,we are told that there 
is no uninterrupted central mountain chain in Borneo, 
Tsolated 


mountains occur at intervals, surmounting table -lands 


as also do the courageous pioneers in the British 
Dobrée, Peltzer, 


though such is represented on most maps. 
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which extend in a north-east to south-west direction ; but 
it is not yet decided whether a regular chain exists in any 


part of the interior. The Kina Balu Mountains, which 
have a maximum elevation of 13,698 feet, are, so far as is 
at present known, the highest in the island; they are 
of the British North Borneo 
Company. ' 

the Barito, Kapuas, Redjang and 


situated in the territory 


The largest rivers 
Mahakkam—trise in the centre of the island. 

The geological structure is remarkably free from com- 
The isolated mountains are of slate or schist 
conditions, it may be 


plexity. 
penetrated by granite and diorite— 
remarked, which arc in many countries accompanied by 
the occurrence of mineral veins: this also seems to be 
the case in Borneo. 

Sueceeding these are rocks of Devonian age, in which 
auriferous veins occur. ‘Till quite recently no formations 
had been recognized between them and the Tertiary de- 
posits which have long been known, but Carboniferous 
strata (mountain limestone), which it is believed occur 
throughout a large area in Northern Borneo, have within 
the last few years been recognized, and cretaceous rocks 
have been discovered in a single locality in West Borneo. 

Tertiary formations belonging to several sub-divisions 
are distributed over considerable areas ; they form the 
plateaus through and above which the mountain chains 
rise. The older Tertiary strata were first studied by Ver- 
beek and Pen¢aron in South Borneo. 
into sandstone, marl and limestone groups. The majority 


They are divisible 


of the coral deposits occur in the sandstone, and the lime- 
stones consist mainly of wide-spreading coral reefs. These 
older Tertiary strata are often much disturbed and broken 
of 


only known in East Borneo, where they include extensive 


by intrusive masses andesite. Oligocene strata are 
deposits of coal. 

The diluvium of our author is of considerable economic 
importance. It spreads over wide undulating tracts sur- 
rounding the Tertiary hills. It ineludes the principal 
sources of the gold and diamonds which, together with 
coal, constitute the most valuable mineral resources of 
the island. From the diluvium to the alluvium, which 
is in process of formation at present, there is a gradual 
transition. 

There are no evidences of any post- Tertiary volcanic 
energy in Borneo. The Kina Balu Mountains, at one 
time thought to be volcanic, are now known to consist of 
ancient eruptive masses. Earthquakes occur, but rarely, 
and so far as is known, they originate in neighboring 
islands. 

In West Borneo a deposit which appears to be identical 
with one form of Indian laterite is described as resulting 
from the weathering of the rocks. A similar laterite oc- 
curs near Singapore. 

Taking a general survey of the probable geological 
history of Borneo, it appears that, up to the beginning of 
the Tertiary period, what now forms one united island 
consisted of an archipelago like that between Singapore 
and Banka. After the deposit of the Tertiary strata there 
followed a period when the island had the form of the 
Celebes. A tradition among the natives, that the 
formerly reached to the foot of the mountains, is referred 
to as confirming the view that the present form of the 


sea 


island has only been acquired recently. 

The useful described Part and 
their distribution is indicated on a map. Of of 
them Dr. Posewitz has previously published separate de- 


IIT., 


most 


minerals are in 


scriptive monographs. 
The rich coal-fields are first described. The seams are 


exposed in many river cuttings in Sarawak and Brunei. 


| Coal also occurs oa the Island of Labuan, and in Sabah, 


There are said to be rich and extensive deposits in East 
Borneo also, but they have not been worked. 

Gold is of the next importance to coal as a mineral 
product. Mining in the older formations has hitherto 
not proved remunerative, the best field being from the 
diluvial deposits, which are worked almost exclusively by 
Chinese. The richest gold regions are in the south-east, 
near Tanah Laut and Kusan, on both sides of the aurifer- 
ous Meatus Mountains; and in the north-east, in the 
Chinese districts of West Borneo and Sarawak. Recently, 
what promise to be rich gold deposits have been discoy- 
ered in the Upper Segamah River in Sabah. 

The production of gold was much more considerable 
formerly than it is at present. In West Borneo it amounts 
annually to 120,000-—150,000 kilograms, and in Sarawak 
it amounted to 28,281 kilograms in 1886. 

Diamonds are not, comparatively speaking, so abun- 
dant as gold, but they occur in the same deposits. They 
are searched for by Chinese. Since the introduction of 
the cheaper Cape diamonds, the production has fallen. 
In 1884, 2,727 
and 1,200 carats from Sarawak in 1886. 

Dr. Posewitz refers to the late Professor Lewis's specn- 


carats were exported from West Borneo, 


lation as to the connection between diamonds and ser- 
pentine (peridotite), but states that it is not yet known 
how far his conclusion is correct, that diamonds and plat- 
inum are only found in Borneo in streams which traverse 
areas containing serpentine. Indeed, it may be added 
that serpentine is of rare occurrence in the principal dia- 
mond regions of India, and in some of them none what- 
ever has been observed. 

The famous ‘‘ diamond” of 367 
** Matan,” from the territorial title of the Rajah to whom 
it belongs, has been estimated to be worth £269,378 (Craw- 
furd). The Dutch made very large offers of money and 
warlike material for it early in the present century, but 
The stone, it 
was examined in 1868, and proved to be only a rock crys- 
tal, with a specific gravity of 2.63, thus confirming doubts 
previously expressed as to its being really a diamond. 


carats, known as the 


these were always refused. now appears, 


Platinum is of very local occurrence, in Tanah Laut 
only. 

Antimeny and quicksilver only 
known, in sufficient quantities to be regularly mined in 


occur, so far as is 
Sarawak. 

Tron ores are widely distributed, but are of no present 
economic value. The introduction of cheap European 
iron has put an end to the native iron industry, as is the 
case, too, in many parts of India. 

Dr. Posewitz states that the condition of mining indus- 
tries generally in Borneo is at present very poor. In the 
south, private coal-mines existed, but were put an end to 
by an insurrection. The well-known Government mines 
at Pengaron ceased working after thirty-six years’ exist- 
ence, as they were no longer remunerative. A private 
company has now commenced to work valuable mines on 
the east, coast. In Sarawak, mines have been worked by 
the Government since 1881, and in 1886 produced 44,167 
tons. In Labuan, mines were also worked for some time, 
but are now closed. The principal source of supply ct 
present is from Brunei (Muara coal). It is expected that 
in the British North Borneo Company's territory extensive 
workings of gold and coal will be established. 

It is impossible to give here an adequate idea of the 
careful details with which each topic discussed in this 
work is illustrated. At the same time there is a high! 
meritorious conciseness of treatment which, together wit! 


| the soundness of the author’s views and his careful quo- 
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tation of his authorities, makes the work a text-book for 
which it is to be hoped that a competent translator into 
English and an enterprising publisher will be found. It 
is emphatically a work which was much wanted, as our 
knowledge of the geology of this important island has 


hitherto been most fragmentary and imperfect, and we | 


trust, therefore, that, ere long, steps may be taken to 


make Dr. Posewitz’s labors better known to English | 


readers. 


—_—— 


TWO WOMEN. 

By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
I xNow two women: and one is chaste 
And cold as the snows on a Winter waste; 
Stainless ever, in act and thought 
(As a man born dumb in speech errs not). 
But she has malice toward her kind 
A cruel tongue and a jealous mind. 
Void of pity, and full of greed, 
She judges the world by her narrow creed. 
A brewer of quarrels, a breeder of hate, 
Yet she holds the key to “Society’s” gate. 


The other woman, with heart of flame, 

Went mad for a love that marred her name, 
And out of the grave of her murdered faith 
She rose like a soul that has passed thro’ death. 
Her aim is noble, her pity so broad, 

It covers the world like the mercy of God. 

A healer of discord, a soother of woes, 

Peace follows her footsteps wherever she goes. 
The worthier life of the two, no doubt; 

And yet “Society” locks her out, 
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Ir is a wonderful river, and how wonderful it is, it is 
impossible to know without understanding the geography 
of this semi-continent of India (says Frank G. Carpenter, 
writing of the Ganges). If, you will take your map of 
Asia, you will find that India is much the shape of an 
equilateral t iangle, the base of which is the Himalaya 
Mountains, and the apex of which rests in the Indian 
Ocean. Each side of this triangle is nearly two thousand 
miles long, and two sides of it are almost bounded by 
water. It is a country of magnificent distances. From 
Jaleutta to Bombay it is as far as from London to Naples, 
or about the distance that New York is from Denver. 
The distance between Iceland and Spain is just about as 
far as a straight line from the Himalayas to the apex of 
the triangle, and the area of the whole is equal to the size 
of Europe without Russia, or nearly one-half of the 
United States. It is a country of mountains and valleys. 
The lower part and the greater part of the centre is an 
immense table-land, and between this table-land and the 
Himalaya Mountains there is a wide strip of vast plains 
through which the mighty Ganges runs, and the bulk of 
which has been made by the rich fertilizing earth which 
she has brought down from the mountains. There is no 
doubt but that in the far distant past the greater part of 


India was an island, and if you could sink these Ganges | 


plains five hundred feet downward the sea would rush in 
and the Himalayas would be divided from the plateau of 
South and Central India. These plains are the richest 
part of India. They are the most thickly populated, and 
itis from them that the great bulk of the rice and wheat 
from India comes. The wheat area of India is increasing 
year by year. It is now about equal to the wheat area of 
the United States, and its products compete with the 
American wheat in the markets of London. For this rea- 
son these plains are doubly interesting to Americans, and 


the influence of the Ganges is felt more and more every 
| year in the stock market of Chicago. 

The Ganges not only made, but she nourished, these 
plains. She is well called by the Hindoos ‘Mother 
| Ganga.” From her source in the Himalayas to her 
mouth in the Bay of Bengal she has a fall of more than 
| two and a half miles, and as a fertilizing bearer she sur- 
passes any river on the face of the globe. Egypt is the 
gift of the Nile. You could lose Egypt in these plains, 
which are the gift of the Ganges. The mighty Nile, with 
its unknown source, does not carry down as much water 
as this holy river of the Hindoos, and her maximum dis- 
charge at a distance of four hundred miles from the sea, 
with many of her tributaries yet to hear from, is one- 
third greater than that of the Mississippi. Where the 
Ganges rises, bursting forth from a Himalayan glacier, it 
| is twenty-seven feet wide. It falls 3,500 feet in the first 
ten miles of its course, and it has an average depth of 
thirty feet five hundred miles from its mouth. Its delta 
is as wide as the distance from New York to Washington, 
| and hundreds of mouths run from this width back into a 
sort of parallelogram for two hundred miles’ more, where 
| they unite. The water of the Bay of Bengal is discolored 
for miles by the mud brought down by the Ganges, and 
the whole country is fertilized by it. 

The water is the color and thickness of pea-soup, and 
the silt or mud is so rich that these vast plains use no 
other fertilizer. The crops are harvested by pulling the 
| stalks out of the ground. 
to pasture in the fields, and their droppings are mixed 
with straw and mud, and then dried and used as fuel. In 
this Ganges Valley, nature is always giving, but never 
getting. Every atom of natural fertilizer, save this Gan- 
ges silt, is taken from the soil. Still the land is as rich as 
guano, and it produces from two to four crops every year. 
About Caleutta the alluvial deposit is 400 feet deep, and 
an experiment was lately made to get to the end of it. A 
well was sunk, but at the distance of 410 feet the anger 
broke. At this point the end of this rich soil had not 
been reached. The amount of fertilizing material brought 
down by the Ganges has lately been estimated, and scien- 
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tific investigation shows that some distance above the 
point where it unites with the Brahmapootra its yearly 
burden is the enormous amount of 355,000,000 tons. A 
1,000-ton ship is by no means small, and a fleet of 850,000 
such ships could not carry this burden. The average 
freight-car is thirty-four feet leng, and it takes a strong 
car to carry fifty tons. Suppose our freight-cars to be 
sixteen feet longer than they are. Load upon each car 
fifty tons of this fertilizing mud, and it would take a train 
of more than 7,000,000 such cars to carry the yearly fer- 
tilizing output of this great river. If these cars were on 
a single track, the track would have to be 67,400 miles 
long. It would reach twice around the earth and leave 
enough cars over to run two continnous trains through 
the centre. The most of this silt comes down during four 
months of the year, and if there were daily fleets of 2,000 
ships, each containing 1,400 tons of mud, during these 
four months, they would just carry it. 

But this is the work of the Ganges alone. It is five 
times 2s much as is carried by the Mississippi to the Gulf, 
and farther down the river where the great Brahmapootra 
River joins it and flows out into its hundred mouths the 
silt output is still greater. During the rainy season alone 
the river carries out enough silt to load 13,000 ships with 

| 1,400 tons each every day for four months. During this 
| rainy season this whole delta of the Ganges is covered 
with water to the extent of about thirty feet: You see 
only the tops of the trees and villages which are built 
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filled out, though it is not worth as much in 
Mark Lane as the better classes of Australian 
or California wheat. 


THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Some time before the opening of the Paris 
Exhibition it was announced that one of the 
attractions of the show would be a great ter- 
restrial globe, one - millionth of the 
size of the earth. 
hibited in a building specially erected, near 
the Eiffel Tower, for the purpose, and it ex- 
cites the warmest interest among all visitors 
who have devoted the slightest attention to 
geographical science. It was designed by 
MM. Villard and Cotard, and these gentle- 
men, who have received many congratula- 
tions on their success, have lately issued an 
account of the manner in which their project 
has been realized. 


AT 


actual 
This globe is now ex- 


Maps on a plane surface give, of course, a 
very inadequate impression of the real ap- 
pearance of our planet ; and ordinary globes 
the 

extent of the spaces represented on them. 
The idea of making a globe one-millionth of 
the size of the earth deserves, therefore, to 
be described as a ‘happy thought,” for, al 
though the meaning of a million may not be 
fully appreciated, it is not absolutely inac- 
®,  cessible to the human mind. When we see 


are too small to indicate, even vaguely, 
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upon the hills, and the river farther up the country is 
diverted by cuuuls from its course to every part of the 
vast plains. The best of the wheat is irrigated, and the 
water being allowed to lie upon the land, drops this fer- 
tilizer and enriches it. All over India, or through the 
part which I have traveled, I see this irrigation even now 
Much of it is done in the most primitive way. 
Two half-naked men stand just the 
basket hung by long ropes between them. 


going on. 
river with a 
The basket is 
water-tight, and by a swinging motion they scoop it down 
into the river and lift the water up into the canal above, 
from whence it runs off into other canals over the, fields. 
Here, at Benares, largely used. The water 
is stored in great wells, and it is drawn from them in skin 
The 
bow] is a pig’s skin, kept open with a hoop of wood, and 
to its top by four strings is fastened a rope. This rope 
runs over a rude pulley at the top of the well, and at a 
distance of twenty feet from it, it is tied to the yoke ofa 
bullock, which, led by raises the bucket to the 
— of the well. Here it is pulled over into a trough. I 

am told that this mode of irrigation is faster and cheaper 
than any of the machine methods employed, and I see it 
everywhere. Of late years the English have been spend- 
ing immense sums in irrigating India, 


alx ve 


bullocks are 


bowls, each of which holds about a bushel of water. 


a& man, 


and millions of 
acres of new land have been brought under irrigation. In 
1882 more than $25,000,000 were spent in Bengal alone, 
and the wheat-lands are found to produce best in those 
provinces which can be irrigated. I do not remember the 
average wheat production of the United States per acre, 
but I think it is larger than that of India. Here it is only 
thirteen bushels per acre, and the wheat is not more than 
a foot high. 


The heads of the grain, however, are well | 
£ 


a place or a district marked on a globe, and 
learn that the reality is a million times larger, 
the proportions are impressively suggested, with at least 
some approach to accuracy. 

The diameter of the globe constructed by MM. Villard 
and Cotard is 12.73 meters. It has a circumferance of 
40 meters, and a millimeter of its surface represents a 
kilometer. The globe consists of an iron frame-work 
made chiefly of meridians united to a central core. This 
structure is carried by a pivot resting on an iron support. 
To the meridians pieces of wood are attached, and on 
these are fixed the panels composing the surface of the 
globe. These panels are made of sheets of card-board 
bent by hand to the required spherical shape, and cov- 
ered with plaster specially hardened. Fig. 1 shows how 
they are applied to the underlying structure. The total 
surface is divided into forty spindle-shaped spaces, the 
breadth of each of which at the equator is exactly one 
meter. Each ‘spindle ” is itself subdivided, so that 
there are 600 panels of various dimensions. The designs 
painted on the panels before they are put in their 
place, in order that the globe may ultimately be easily 
dismantled and removed. 

The edifice in which the globe is shown has a metallic 
frame-work forming a cupola. It is lighted from above, 
and by the great glass frames at the sides. 


are 


From a ter- 
race or narrow foot-bridge at the upper part the visitor 
can see the polar and temperate regions of the northern 
hemisphere. As he descends, he is able to see in succes 
sion all the regions of the globe to the south pole. At 
the bottom he comes to the support of the globe, with 
the apparatus for putting it in motion (Fig. 2).' 

Even the loftiest mountains, if shown in relief, could 
only have been represented by elevations a few mil- 
limeters in height. Consequently the various mountain 
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ranges have been painted on the surface. 
depths of the ocean are indicated in a similar manner. 

To facilitate the study of the globe, it has been mounted 
with its axis vertical, and it may be turned upon the pivot 
which carries it. If its rotation were made to equal that 
of the earth, at its equator, a point of its surface would 
move at the rate of half a millimeter in the second. This 
movement would scarcely be visible, but it would, of 


The various | 
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of the earth and the extent of its oceans and land-masses. 
The globe of the Chiteau of Marly, which is still to be 
seen in the National Library of Paris, excited much ad- 


| miration in the age of Louis XIV., but it has only a di- 


course, represent an actual movement of the earth over | 


half a kilometer in the same time. 

A figure of the moon, corresponding to this one of the 
earth, would have a diameter of 3.50 meters, and would 
be 384 meters distant. 


have a diameter of 1,400 meters, and be distant about 150 | 


kilometers. The diameter of a globe representing Jupiter 
Le) tn] 


on the same scale would be one-half, that of a globe | 
representing Saturn on the same scale would be a little 


more than one-third, of the height of the Eiffel Tower. 
This is not the first occasion on which an attempt has 
been made to suggest by means of a great globe the size 
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ameter of about five meters, and is much less effective 
for its purpose than its successor in the Paris Exhibi- 
tion. 

It is significant of the present stage of our knowledge 
of the interior of Africa that the makers of the globe, in 
preparing their maps, had twice to altar their representa- 
tion of that continent in order to indicate the results of 
the most recent geographical discoveries. 


A like figure of the sun would | - 


ANIMALS OF THE PERUVIANS. 

Herr NEuRING, speaking of the domestic animals of the 
ancient Peruvians, observed that the subject was scientific- 
ally important, because all the other peoples of ancient 
America were very poor in this kind of property as com- 
pared with the Peruvians and Bolivians and some Central 


=e 
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American peoples ; and, secondly, because the influence 
could be better 
followed on these animals than on those of the Old World. 


We are concerned in Peru especially with the dog, llama, 


of domestication on the formation of races 


alpaca and guinea-pig. The speaker had examined eight 
-mummies from ancient Peruvian graves, and had 
that they 
ashepherd’s dog, a dachshund and a bull-dog or pug 
He believed that the 
other South American 


een dos 
determined belonged to three different races 
‘‘TInea dog” was derived not from 
but the Mexican 

through the feebler 
had been formed 
from it In this Herr 
Nehring Von Tschudi's 


opinion that the varieties had arisen from crossing with 


Canidie, from 
identalis . 


and that 
through 


wolf (Lupus o 
Texan varicty ; 
in I 
] 


perhap 
several races 
‘eru domestication. 


dissents from and contradicts 


European dogs. As the dog and likewise the llama and 
alpaca are undoubtedly of America, so also, in the speak 
or's opinion, is the guinea-pig, notwithstanding B. Hensel 
believed that it was introduced 


and other authors from 


Euro» 


THE 


Tue fact that the * 
streams pre 


guards them till hatched is widely known. 


SUN-FISH 


| 
sun-fish ” of our American lakes and | 


AND ITS NEST. 


a place for the deposit of its eggs and 


pare 
Certainly it 
wen known and is recorded in all recent 
American works fishes. 

A full account of its 


was published, with 


has long | 
on 
nest-building and care of the eggs 
an illustration, by the late Prof. L. 
Agassiz in the Proceedings of the Ameri¢an Academy of 
Arts and Science 


circular 


neral] 


at least, 
diameter is usually about two or 
length, the female 
It has generally been assumed that 


sun-tish, 


simply clears a sub- 
area whose 


three its own and therein 


times 
deposits her ey 

she alone, or she and the male, in turn guard the nest. 
The idea, however, is only the result of analogy from the 
It is quite likely 
that the male fish is usually the guardian of the nest, as 


observation of the higher vertebrates. 


in the case of the Gasterosteids, Cichlids and Silurids. 

It should be added that the American sun-fish, although 
at all 
related to the English fishes so named, but is the repre 
sentative of a family (Centrarchide) 
characteristic of North America. 


called in some places roach and bream, is not 
peculiar to and quite 
This family is exempli- 
fied by about forty species, referred to ten or eleven 
The 
the 


European naturalists as Pomatis rulgaris or auritus. 


prenera, only species observed in the Adirondack 

to 
The 
related to the Percids, and is indeed con- 
sidered to form a part of the latter by many naturalists, 


region is Eupomotis gibbosus, generally known 


family is closel) 


and has nothing to do with the Cyprinids, to which the 
and belong 


roach bream 


\ CHINESE ROMANCE. 


Ourna, in its slow, shy way, 
tle 
ended his earthly troubles by committing suicide on a 


is enjoying just now a lit- 
romance. Years ago, when the last Ming Emperor 
coal-mound in Pekin, his heir was made a marquis, and 
the Manchu dynasty sneceeded to the rule of the Land 
of the Sun. During the reign of the last Emperor but 
one, the then holder of the marquisate died without sons. 
and with no direct heir to succeed to the title and estates. 
References to the family records showed that the rightful 
heir was an obscure personage, who had been completely 
lost sight of, and search was made for him everywhere by 
the officials of the banner under which the marquis had 


CLOVER.” 


been enrolled. High and low, in by-ways and highways, 
the gallant knights of the banner sought for the missing 
heir, and no trace could anywhere be found of him. Ney- 
ertheless, he was close at hand all the time. Day by day, 
for a goodly number of years, there had stood outside 
one of the gates of Pekin a man with a barrow, crying 
pumpkins for sale—a sort of Celestial costermonger, very 
rough, very rustic, and totally uneducated. Beneath his 
ragged robe, although he did not know it, there beat the 
heart of a marquis, and those who had sought the lost 
heir had passed him a hundred times without knowing 
how close they were to the object of their search. Acci- 
dent revealed it at last, and the costermonger, bewildered 
and alarmed, was conveyed, barrow and all, to the office 
of the banner, under the shadow of the palace - wall. 
With much difficulty the idea was hammered into him 
that he was no longer a pumpkin-seller—that he was a 
marquis and the descendant of kings. When at length 
he understood, he permitted the banner to wash and 
shave him, and fix up his hair in approved marquisate 
style, which he looked 
at, recorded, with a wavering and a doubtful eye. 


and clothe him in costly garments 
it is 
Then began a painful period of polishing up, for before 
he could be presented to the Emperor the ex-coster had 
to be taught such elements of etiquette as his original 
profession had not proved favorable to, and had to learn 
also the few Manchu phrases necessary for a presentation 
at 
allowed, and he went to his palace and took possession. 


court. When this was all done, his succession was 
Report speaks of him as an honest and kind-hearted man, 
who has done his best to educate himself and fulfill the 
duties of his high position. He is about fifty-four years 
The birth 
of sons has secured the succession, so that the family is 
It is his 
duty to offer sacrifice each Autumn at the Ming tombs. 
His palace is near one of the gates of the Imperial city, 
and he is popularly known as the Pumpkin Marquis. 
And in course of time a Celestial novelist will arise, and 
with a camel-hair pencil and a box of paints will chron- 
icle his romantic life under the title of ‘‘ Costermonger 
and Coronet ; Or, From the Pumpkins to the Palace.” 


of age, and still retains his rustic appearance. 


now in as strong a position as ever it was. 


“PIGS IN CLOVER.” 


Have you read that the popular puzzle ‘‘ Pigs in Clo- 
ver” has a scientific origin? A student of physiological 
psychology, named Martenfeldt, in experimenting to dec 
termine certain degrees of sensitiveness of the tactile 
sense, or sense of touch, found that the ability to balance 
a marble on a perfectly smooth, piece of glass depended 
upon the delicacy of what is known as the reaction-time 
that is, the quickness of the nerve current in receiving 
the impression that the marble will roll, sending the im- 
impression to the controlling organs in the cerebellum or 
lesser brain, that contract or relax the muscles of the 
arm, gnd the degree of responsiveness in the nervous end- 
organs of the fingers which hold the piece of glass deter- 
imine the ability to balance the marble. The scientist 
found that when he placed the marble in the centre of 
the plate so that the marble would run across any partic- 
ular spot, some time would elapse before the subject 
could determine how to tip the plate to make the marble 
roll as required. When the apparatus was complicated by 
rings of pasteboard placed about the centre of the plate, 
with holes for the marble to run through, the average 
result of the experiments determined a remarkable psy- 
chological law. This apparatus got on the market asa 


puzzle in rather a curious way. One of the plates was 
sent by the German scientist to an American in Phila- 
delphia, and the American inventor of the puzzle, a 
quick-witted business man, saw it and recognized what a 
“taking” puzzle it would make, simplified it, took out a 
patent on it, and put it on the market immediately, with 
the most surprising success. 


SOME VALUABLE STATISTICS REGARDING 
MEN AND WOMEN. 

In 1880 there were 50,000,000 people in the country, 
and cbout 682,000 more males than females. That was 
only because more males were born ; the females live the 
longest. Of the centenarians 1,400 were men, and 2,907 
The boys start out nearly 1,000,000 ahead. 
and are in the majority until the sixteenth year, when the 
girls are a little more numerous. 


were women, 


Sweet sixteen is a nu- 
After that, first one and then an- 
other is in the majority, the girls gradually gaining after 
thirty-six, and leaving the men far behind at seventy- 
five. To balance this longevity of the females, in almost 
every State a few more boys are born; not many more, 
but always a few. 


merous age, anyhow. 


It is astonishing to see where the cen- 
sus gives thousands and hundreds of thousands of boys 
and girls under one year old, there are, with one or two 
exceptions, always a few hundred more boys, and only a 
few hundred more. 

In only six of the forty-nine States and Territories are 
more girls born, and in these States they are slightly in 
excess from eleven to eighty. These exceptions are Ari- 
zona, Delaware, Florida, Louisiana, Montana and North 
Carolina, The fact that the females are in the majority in 


all the original thirteen States but Delaware and North | 
Carolina, especially in Massachusetts and New England, | 


has created an impression that there is something in the 
climate or in the people that produces more women than 
This is a popular but egregious error. 
chusetts, there were, in 1880, 437 more boys than girls 
under one year of age. 

The males are in the minority in almost all the Eastern 
States, because many of the young men go West. All 
over the West there is an excess of men, and those who 
are not foreigners have been withdrawn from the States 
further East. In the new States and Territories this is 
most noticeable. In Idaho, for instance, there are twice 
as many males as females, but the male infants are only a 
little in excess of the females. The West is drawing heay- 
ily on the manhood of the East. From tlfis all the old 
States have suffered. Massachusetts seems to have lost 


men. 


more than any. 

There are parts of Northern Ohio which are portions of 
New England removed. Massachusetts shows the loss and 
Ohio shows the gain. Another curious fact is that while 
over the country more boys than girls are born, in the 
cities and towns there are more girls. Between the ages 
of five and seventeen, inclusive, there are 4,680 more girls 
than boys in New York County, 1,708 more in Kings 
County, 2,725 more in the City of Baltimore, 1,013 in Suf- 
folk County, Massachusetts (Boston), 2,003 more in Cook 
County (Chicago), Illinois, 2,131 more in St. Louis, 2,071 
more in Philadelphia County, and 2,633 more in the 
Parish of Orleans. All these cities, except New Orleans, 
are in States where more boys than girls are born. 

In Georgia there are 137 counties, and in all but twenty- 
six of them there are more boys than girls. These twenty- 
six counties include the eleven large towns and cities. 
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| facts present a fact worth studying. 


| bly, 385,000 spectators. 


| were 4,000,000, 


| entire population of Rome capable of going to it ? 


In Massa- | 
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Stranger still, the excess of girls is about in proportion to 
population. Savannah leads off with 528 more girls than 
boys; Atlanta, 385; Augusta, 303; Macon, 154; Colum- 
bus, 131; Cartersville, 122; Rome, 50; Athens, 50; Al- 
bany, 16; Griffin, 11; and Americus, 7, Savannah, though 
she has a somewhat smaller population than Atlanta, has 
a larger excess of girls. This seems to be peculiar to old 
cities. It is so with Baltimore, New Orleans and New 
York. The excess is greater in New Orleans than any- 
where else. Is this a peculiarity of the French? The 
Are there fewer men 
in the cities than in the country ? 


THE AUDIENCE AT THE COLISEUM. 

Der Quincey estimates the inhabitants of Rome at about 
4,000,000. The Circus Maximus was constructed to hold 
250,000, or according to Victor, at a later period proba- 
Taking the smaller number, 
then, it would be 1 in 16 of all the inhabitants if there 
But as one-half the population was com- 
posed of slaves, who must be struck out of the spectators, 
when the circus was built, there would be accommodation 
then for 1 in 8 out of the total population, excluding 
slaves. Reducing again the number one-half by strik- 
ing out the women, there would be room for 1 in 4, 
Again, striking out the young children and the old men. 
and the sick and impotent, you would have accommoda- 
tion for nearly the whole population. Is it possible to 
believe that the Romans constructed a circus to hold the 
for 
such must have been the case were there only 4,000,000 
of inhabitants. But suppose there were only 1,000,000 of 
inhabitants, it is plain from the mere figures that it would 
never have been possible to half fill the cireus. 


NEWSPAPERS IN SPAIN. 

A STATISTICAL memorandum issued lately by the Span- 
ish Ministry of the Interior informs us that there are 
1,161 periodicals (including newspapers) in Spain, ap- 
pearing at all sorts of intervals. They issue a total of 
1,249,131 copies, being an average of 1,075 copies each. 
Of them 496 are political, 237 scientific or technical, and 
113 religious. The remaining 315 deal with all kinds of 
subjects —literary, theatrical, humorous, musical, bull- 
fights, etc. The 496 political papers and magazines is- 
sue 783,652 copies, which would give one to every 23 
persons of the whole population of Spain. Of these po- 
litical periodicals 370, with an issue of 513,769 copies, 
represent monarchical opinions ; 104, with an issue of 
269,883 copies, support republican views. But a more 
detailed classification would be all but impossible, so 
numerous and minute are the party divisions in Spain. 
Madrid publishes 327 of the whole ; Barcelona has 117 ; 
Seville, 38; Cadiz and Valencia, each 32; Alicante, 30 ; 
Tarragona and Murcia, each 29; Saragossa, 28, and the 
same number in the Balearic Islands. 


THE BANANA, 

Tue banana is a fruit familiar to all our people. It is 
seen in fruit stores and on the stands of the sidewalk 
dealers. The quantity of the fruit shipped to the United 
States is immense, and the demand always keeps up with 
it. If, as some medical men maintain, fruit is a perfect 


| food, we Americans surely subscribe to the doctrine, for 
Strange that not one of these cities should be left out. | we are the greatest eaters of frnit in the world. 


Our 
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appetite for it seems insatiable, and tropical fruits jostle 


our own on the counters and stands. We buy straw- 
berries and bananas, peaches and lemons, raspberries and 
oranges, apples and dates, pears and pine-apples, without 
a thought of the wide range of sea and land that separated 
the cultivators. Where we got our taste for fruit is some- 
what of a mystery. The English are not fruit or vegeta- 
ble eaters. An American in England longs in vain for 


the fruits so lavishly afforded him at home. Spain and 


THE 


Africa are as near the London market as the West Indies 
to that of New York, but there is no inducement to ship 
tropical fruits. 

The banana is a wide-spread fruit. It grows spontane- 
ously in parts of Asia and Africa, and must have been 
cultivated from an early period, for the fruit has been 
developed till it became seedless. It seems certain that 
it existed in America before the arrival of the Spaniards, 
although Peter Martyr in his ‘“‘ Decades” asserts that it 
was introduced from the Canary Islands. No vegetable 
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growth rivals this generous plant in nobility and grace, 
From the centre of a large bulb surrounded by fibrous 
roots springs a straight, smooth stem formed by over- 
lapping petioles. At the height of ten or fifteen feet this 
stalk terminates in a tuft of oval leaves nearly six feet 


long. ‘These leaves are thin, smooth, and bright green in 


color, covered beneath with a whitish powder, and deeply 
When the plant is about nine months old, there 
springs from amid the leaves a flower-stalk which droops 


veined. 


BANANA-TREE. 


down, showing the blossoms in a violet covering. The 
upper blossoms give place to fruit. Every few months 
suckers appear by which the plant is propagated, for as 
soon as the banana ripens its cluster it is fit only to cut 
down. In tropical countries green bananas are roasted 
on the ashes, dried in ovens and laid up for use ; when, 
larger, it can be fried, and makes a tempting dish ; ripe, it 
is eaten from the hand. It affords a food-supply to mill- 
ions of human beings, and is perhaps the most easily 
cultivated plant in the world. 
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‘“ JULIANA, WITH A DEFT FLOUNCE, LANDED ON THE BACK OF HANNIBAL-CHSAR, AND STEERED HIM STRAIGHT 
TO THE FRONT OF ‘ THE MANSION.’” 
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By ILARDEMAN BINFORD, 


In Eastern Tennessee, December, 186%, all the men, old 


hopeless invalids or hopeless cowards. ‘lo the latter 
class belonged Beriah Tubbs. He said he was ‘‘ porely”’; 
and, to maintain it, drank quantities of boneset tea. 
Whenever the enrolling officer was around, he would take 


to his bed and groan aloud, with ‘‘a mizzery in his back | 
g ? 


and a hurtin’in his chist.” For all this, his neighbors 
knew he was not sick, but a coward: and better than all 


the neighbors, his brave wife knew it ; and the knowledge | 


rankled, like a broken barb, in her breast. 


For a number of years Beriah Tubbs had served as 


as ‘‘overseer” on the plantation ofa wealthy gentleman ; 

but at this time there was little to ‘‘oversee.” ‘‘The 

family ” had gone South—taking the negroes with them 

to prevent their falling into the enemy’s hands—and Mr. 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 5—35. 


| ‘Tubbs had moved from the cabin in the meadow up into 
and young, had gone to the war, save those who were | 


‘*The Mansion.” 

The whole country which, three years before, had been 
one smiling valley of pleasing verdure and waving grain, 
was now a barren, desolate waste, stripped of all provi- 
sions and means of support. Cows, hogs, fowls and all 
domestic animals were rarer than snakes in Ireland. 
Every horse and mule that could draw a wagon or carry a 
man had been ‘‘ pressed” into the service of one side or 
the other. There was neither grain to plant nor men to 
plant it. The few bushels of corn which kept women 
and children from starving were stowed away under 
beds, in closets and cellars; and even then were by no 
means safe, ‘‘ Lincoln coffee” was ten dollars a pound, 
and scarcer than diamonds at that. Mrs. Tubbs had a 
few pounds she had saved up and hidden away in a 
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gourd. Every Sunday morning a few grains of this were 
brought forth, mixed with rye, potatoes or dried apples, 
and, with ‘“‘long sweet’nin’,” presented to the Tubbs 
family as a rare treat. 

“Now, young uns, rickolec’, 
buttermilk gits the mos’ coffee,” was the invariable pre- 
lude to the Sunday morning feast ; and it never failed to 
fire the little Tubbs with such extra valor, that by the 
time the coffee came on there was little buttermilk or 
appetite left. 

Mrs. Tubbs’s antecedents were not without some claims 
pro 


whoever drinks the mos’ 


to gentility and independence; and she, at times, 
tested that she ‘‘not born’d a low-life overseer’s 
wife.” This she never did, however, unless intolerab] 
‘*harrass’d and tarrified ” by her lazy, cowardly husband 

“Ef you'd only be a man, and go and fight it out like 
other men, Beriar Tubbs, I could forgiv’ yer laziness and 
But to see you settin’ thar, 


was 


the dog's life you'y led me. 
trying to look sick, and a-whittlin’ sticks as onconcarn’d 


as if ther’ warn’t no sich thing as war, nor bleedin’ coun 
try calling you, is that harrassin’ and tarrifyin’ that I 
can’t sleep o’ nights. 
doin’ ther duty but my man, and here he sels. Oh, I wish't 
I wer’ a man—ketch me at home a-whittlin’ sticks! I'd 
do my whittlin’ on Yankees, that I would.” 

And, to look at her, no one could discount her sincer- 
ity. But the facts remained—Beriah was a coward, and 
she was—a woman. ‘Thus it was her warlike spirit could 
but vent itself on her husband, unless the little Tubbses 
were more than usually “‘harrassin’ and tarrifyin’’’; and 
then, it must be admitted, she convinced them that the 
war was a terrible reality. 

There were eight of them 
Myrandy Josifena and ending with Stonewall Jackson 
Forrest Tubbs, a roystering youngster of two years, whom 
his mother caressed and and scarified by turns. Stone- 
wall Jackson Forrest was always hungry and always 
happy, in those dark days when all were hungry, but 
few, alas, were happy ! 

Then there was the pig! 

Born the day of the first Confederate victory, and called 
Manassas, Mrs. Tubbs had set him apart, a votive offer- 
ing to the Southern Confederacy. The pig was the ‘‘ fat- 
ted calf” which, when the war was over, and ‘‘ our boys ” 
came home victorious—as this patiotic soul never doubted 
they would—was to be slain, barbecued, and to grace the 
festal board. So, for two weary years, the pig had been 
a pampered member of the family. No matter who 
was lean and hungry, Manassas must be always fat and 
full. 

** Bekase, like as not, he'll be 
you sec ?” 

After the eight little Tubbses and the pig came * Juli- 
anner Maryer, ten year old come next June,” as she herself 
would tell you. 
family ; indeed, not so much a member as the pig. 

**No, she ain’t my gal,” Mrs. Tubbs explained to those 
who remarked how little Juliana resembled the other 
children. ‘‘She h’ain’t nobody's gal, ’‘less’en you might 
call ’er the orphunt of ’er country. Julianner’s paw went 
to the war, and her maw lived on yon side the place—jes’ 
fernint that clump o’ trees over thar. Mis’ Devine was a 
pore, weakly creetur’, and a’ter her man left she never 
"peared to have no heart fur nothin’, She got wuss an’ 
wuss, tel she was plum bedrid, and nary a soul to do a 
turn but that little mite thar. 


beginning with Semanthy 


needed enny day, don’t 


She was not exactly a member of the 


Stonewall Jackson Forrest’s bread.) 
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All the men in the country’s off 
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thar thro’ the snow to see how the pore soul wer’, and 
tote some vittels and a drap o’ sperris some Unions had 
giv’ me fur cookin’ ther dinner: the day afore. When I 
push’t open the door, what do you reckon I seed? Nary 
a spark o’ fire, and thar, all but froze, settin’ by the bi d, 
was Julianner—a-rubbin’ her maw’s hands, and a-beggin’ 
[ seed in a minit that the pore soul never 
I tuk that pore 
little motherless creetur in my arms, and tole ‘er her 
maw was outen her mfbzery, an’ I'd be a maw to ‘er nov, 
She said a paper come yisterday mornin’, and ez soon ez 
her maw lighted her eyes on it, she kinder fell over, sick- 
Poor Juli 


newspaper, and 


‘er to wake up. 
would wake up no more in this worl’. 


like, and never opened ’er eyes no more. 
anner couldn’t read, so I tuk up the 
seed by it that thar had been a big fight, and thar it uw 
Zeek’ el Privit Kilt.’ That were Mis’ Devine's 
man, you know. So I jest bundled Julianner up and 
fetch’d her home with Tubbs was powerful set 
agin’ her comin’, but I up and said, sez I, ‘ Ef I h'win't 
no man to fight fur my country, I can perteck the or- 
phunts of them that jas ; rebel stock shall be 
turned out on an onfriendly worl’, without vittels or 
cloze, ez long ez Jerushy Tubbs can handle a hoe ur 
treal a loom. So Tubbs he shet up, an’ Julianner’s bin 
here ever sence, and here she'll stay.” 

That was Juliana’s sad story. 

Nobody thought of her as a heroine. Indeed, nobody 
thought much about her, except, perhaps, to wonder if 
her little freckled face was ever clean, or the tangles ever 
came out of her flax-colored hair. The girls made fun of 
her freckles and turned-up nose—the boys made fun of 
her, too, but readily admitted that she did have “sand”; 
and no matter how tight a place she might be in, ‘‘ Julian- 
ner wouldn’t never cry, nur lie, nur tell tales.” Because 
she was constantly in the tops of the highest trees, and 
always came down with her aprons torn, Mrs. Tubbs was 
wont to call her ‘‘a limb” and ‘‘a trial,” and to wonder 
why she was not a boy. But woe betide them, if the 
other members of the family dared to intimate that 
Juliana was ‘‘a trial,” or that the corn-pone which was 
enough for eight was not enough for nine. Despite an 
occasional sharp word, Juliana knew well that Mrs. Tubbs 
was her faithful friend and ally, and the bond between 
the two was knitted strong and lasting. In all the world, 
there were but two creatures to whom Juliana clung 
with the full strength of her weird nature. One of 
these was Mrs. Tubbs; the other was Hannibal-Cvwsar. 
Mrs. Tubbs loved her and scolded her. Hannibal-Cwsar 
loved her, but never scolded. He never seemed to notice 
her torn aprons or frouzy hair—or, if he noticed them, 
perhaps, not being very handsome himself, he liked her 
all the better for those things which caused Mrs, Tubbs 
to call her ‘‘a trial” 

Hannibal-Cwsar was 

At least he was part of a horse. His left ear had been 
shot off close to his head; the right, badly lacerated, 
flapped about his eye. His right fore leg was too short, 
his left hind leg was too long. His tail had been partially 
carried away by a piece of shell, and the remnant, sus- 
pended by a contracted muscle, hung akimbo to the 
left, So that, try as he would, Hannibal-Cwsar could 
never prick his ear or switch his tail. This was incon- 
venient, especially when he tried to brush away the flies. 
The familiar letters, C. S. A., seemed to have been 
branded on his body wherever a place large enough to 


Devine, 


me, 


and no 


and ‘sich a piece.” 
a horse. 


(Julianner, hunny, do run | hold them could be found ; and, underneath them, the 
an’ chase Manasser offen the pi-azzer—he’s eatin’ all o’ | equally well-known I. C. 
One mornin’ last | 
Jannywerry, I disremember jest what day, I waded over 


The C. S. A. and Hannibal- 
Cesar’s mutilated anatomy witnessed that he had not 
skulked from his country’s service, while the I. C. gave 


him, if not an honorable, at least a legal, discharge. They 
all called him ‘‘ Julianner’s Critter.” 

One night, when all the other children were asleep, 
Juliana, who had a habit of lying awake and thinking 
all manner of odd things about the stars, which shone 
through a bomb-like hole in the wall, heard a low 
whinny, and then a muffled moan. Fearless, and keenly 
sensitive to all suffering, she rose up softly and made 
her way to the gate from whence the noise came. There 
stood the most forlorn, tattered remnant of a horse that 
Juliana ever beheld. 
bled in. Realizing that he had, at last, found a friend, 
the weary, battered brute sank upon the grass with an 
ahnost human sigh. 

“Oh, you pore, mizzerble creetur’, yer jest bodaceously 
shot ter pieces; an’ I b'lieve you're starvin’ too,” said 
Juliana. 

Noiselessly stealing down to the little pile of corn hid- 
den away in the cellar, she gathered up an armful, and 
was soon watching the poor starving animal appease 
his hunger. 

That was the beginning of their friendship. The next 
morning everybody wondered how the wretched thing 
got into the yard, and everybody wanted ‘‘to turn him 
out to die.” Everybody but Juliana; and, finally, Mrs. 
Tubbs said : 

“Ef Julianner’s tuk a likin’ to the beast, jes’ let ‘er 
have him. 
with her maw dead, and her paw kilt in the war. And, it’s 
good fur the sore eyes to see sumthin’ around that’s fit fur 
its country, ef it ain’t nothin’ but a mizzerbdle hoss. He’s a 
a monument to some as thinks thereselves his betters, T will 


” 


say. 


This settled the matter, and Hannibal-C:esar was added | 


to the circle. 

Juliana faithfully doctored him until his wounds were 
healed. 
ble traits, and prove useful in so many ways, even Mr. 
Tubbs reluctantly admitted that he was ‘a likely nag.” 

Juliana never trusted him in the stable; but every 
night, and whenever the soldiers were around, she locked 
him in a little brick outhouse which was “the master’s 
office,” and carried the key, suspended by a cotton string, 
around her neck. 
she could procure by fair means or foul, and often di- 
vided her own scanty dinner of corn-bread with Hannibal- 
Cesar, who seemed to understand the sacrifices his little 
mistress made. 
with a pathetic look of affectionate gratitude. 

Juliana was accustomed to take Manassas and Hanni- 


bal-Cwsar to the commons, tether them to a stake, and | 


keep guard, hour by hour, while they enjoyed the grass 
which still dared to lift up its head and look green. The 
little barefoot girl, with torn apron and smiling, freckled 
face, Hannibal-Csar, lean and battle-scarred, and Manas- 
sas, plump and inviting, became a familiar group to the 
passers-by, and many were the jests pointed at them. 


One night a division of Burnside’s cavalry bivouacked | 
on a gentle slope a couple of hundred yards in front of | 
The next morning Juliana tethered | 


Mr. Tubbs’s house. 
Manassas and Hannibal-Cesar, and while she was engaged 
quietly watching them, she perceived a sudden commotion 
in the Federal camp. Horses were being hastily saddled, 
harnessed and hitched to artillery and ambulances, and 
tents rapidly struck and rolled up. Curious, but un- 
alarmed, Juliana was observing the stir—when, suddenly, 
she heard the report of a gun in the opposite direction. 
Turning, she saw, in the distance, scudding parties of 
Confederates deploying as skirmishers. Instantaneously 
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She opened the gate and he hob- | 


It’s little enough she’s got to heart’n her up, | 


When, in time, he began to show so many amia- | 


Here she took him such provender as | 


He followed her, or watched her at play, | 
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| the drums in the Federal camp begun to beat the long 
, roll, accompanied by the sharp, mingling commands in- 
| cident to the formation of the dreadful line of battle, and 
the dashing to and fro of staff officers and couriers. 

The hue of Confederate skirmishers rapidly formed, and 
began a steady advance. As the desultory firing quicl:- 
ened, she watched with exultant joy the advancing and 
_ retreating lines of skirmishers, backed by their respective 
lines of battle. Just then a Federal staff officer dashed 
up, and reining in his horse, said, in a stern voice: 

‘*Get away from here! Get into the house, you little 
rebel, or you will be shot into mince-meat before you 
know it. Move quick !” 

Naught abashed or intimidated, Juliana was reluctant 
to retreat. But, by reason of her concern for Hannibal- 
| Ceesar and Manassas, she obeyed the order, deliberately 

loosened their tethers, took them to the outhouse, and 

locked them in their quarters. Entering the house, Mrs, 
| Tubbs saluted her with a volley of questions : 

‘*Whar did you come from ? 
What have you bin doin’ ? 
uv you—git inter the cellar ! 
| danjrous.” 

So saying, she snatched Stonewall Jackson Forrest, and 
, corraled her frightened brood in the cellar. 

‘** Avraminty, hold Stonewall Jackson Forrest. You uns 
stay here a minnit—I'll dash up and give the pig a passel 
uy nubbins, fur he mayn’t need ’em much longer. Thar’s 
goin’ to be fightin’ this time shore, and I shouldn't 
mistrust that Giner’l Longstreet ‘Il come ridin’ up and 
tell us the Confedere’y has whipp’d, and the war's over.” 

‘““You needn’t look so skeer’d, Tubbs; for I’ve hearn 
tell that bullets alluz whizz’d a-past the cowards, and lit 
the brave men. So you needn’t be oneasy.” 

In the meantime the artillery was unlimbered. Ritle- 
balls were pelting like hailstones against the house and 
the trees, behind which the Federal skirmishers sought 
cover. As Mrs. Tubbs re-entered the cellar a shell tore 
through the top of the house, scattering beams, brick 
and plaster promiscuously to the winds, and causing a 
crash like a blast from the trump of doom. This was 
followed by another, and yet another. As the range of 
the guns was gradually lowered, and the shells plowed 
along the surface of the earth, scattering dirt and gravel, 
| the little group in the cellar huddled closer and closer 

together, with increasing terror. 
| was asked, ‘‘ Where is Juliana ?” 

She was there a moment before ; for Mrs. Tubbs Lad 
driven her from the grating—where, undaunted, she was 
watching the battle. Rushing to the gratjng, Mrs. Tubbs 
beheld a scene which made her warlike spirit sink witl:in 
her. On the lawn, immediately between the contending 
lines—amid a maelstrom of bullets, solid shot, shell and 
shrapnel, rendered more chaotic by the shouts of the 
soldiers—was Juliana, executing a mad dance with Han- 
nibal-Cxesar. The door of his prison had been torn away 
by ashell. Thus released from his inglorious captivity, 
he sallied forth with a Ha! ha! to meet the armed men. 

Just as Mrs. Tubbs called her from the grating Juliana 
beheld Haynibal-Cesar, pawing on the lawn, delirious 
| with the battle. And, no sooner did Mrs. Tubbs turn her 

head, than she flitted out of the cellar to the rescue. And 

there they were—Juliana and Hannibal - Casar—going 
round and round. Juliana resolved to save him ; Hanni- 
bal-Cxsar resolved he would not be saved. With the 
spring of an infuriated tigress, Mrs. Tubbs bounded head- 
long out of the cellar to recover her ‘‘ country’s orphunt.” 
As she swept round the corner, screaming, ‘‘Come in 
here, Julianner! Come in this minnit! Oh, that limb |! 


Whar have you din? 
Come, childern, every one 
Git in quick—it’s gittin’ 


| 


Suddenly the question 
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she will be the death o' me yit/” full butt she came 
against Manassas, fleeing for some place of safety. For- 
vetting all about Juliana, all about Hannibal-Cyesar, with 
the pig!” Mrs. 
main, after Manassas, 


the ejaculation. **Goodness grashus ! 
Tubbs and 
who struck point-blank across. the lawn for a battery 


11S salva- 


was awav with might 
belching grape and canister, seeming to think 1! 
tion lay in the mouth of one of its guns. 

It was a tableau for the gods: Juliana and Hannibal- 
Czesar ! Manassas and Mrs. Tubbs ! 
Pandemonium loosed ! 


Soldiers screaming, 


houtine ! 


A BURANO 


On went the dance, amid the musical roar of elements ! 
Round and round went Hannibal-Cresar, tether straight 
from neck, six ond ! 
Doubling here, tacking there, flew Manassas, hard-pressed 
by Mrs. Tubbs! Hooting, jeering, liowled the soldiers : 
“Swing to him. littl one! Pull down, old girl!” 


Laughing, cheering, bawled the soldiers : 


feet in air, Juliana liorizontal at the 


* Bear hard on your stirrups, jump off and grab a root, 
little one! Hoe it down and scratch vour gravel, ske- 
daddle, old girl!” 

Finally, Mrs. Tubbs laid firm hold wpon his tether, 
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snatched it over her shoulder, and, with Manasses dan- 
gling at the nether end, sped with the swiftness of Atalanta 
to the house, and disappeared in the cellar. About the 
same time, Juliana, by a deft flounce, landed on the back 
of Hannibal-Cresar, and steered him straight to the front 
of ‘* The Mansion ” where, with o couple of kangaroo hops, 
he cleared the marble steps and disappeared within tly 
spacious hall. Amid the Babel of howls that followed 
their exit, an intrepid Federal mounted a piece of artil- 
lery and cried out, ‘‘Three cheers and a bully for the 
rebel their beasts!" which were shouted 1y 


rirls and 


L.ACE-MAKER, 


both sides with a wild roar. ‘Then came the everlasting 


“rebel yell,” and the maelstrom swept past. 


When the family returned from their exile, in a corner 
of the garden was a solitary mound, at its head a rude pine 


hoard. On it was laboriously carved, with callow, child- 


ish hand : 
“hanniBel eceZeR, 
he diDe fuk his counTry.” 


No one has had the temerity to disturb it, and there it 
is to-day: 
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By HERBERT PIERSON, 


Wren the historic pigeons of St. Mark the Venetian | 


women seem to have a distinct sort of relationship. 
least, I am never able to think of the one without the 
other as a natural sequence coming into the field of my 
mental vision. 


expensively and badly, who indulge recklessly in powder, 
and haunt the areades of the ‘‘ Piazza,” or walk with dig- 
nity and a small maid on the “Riva”; but the women 
of the people 
flutter out of the dark, crowded alleys in little flocks 
about the sunlit campos. 

I do not know but there is some legend to the effect that 


after death good Venetians come back in the shape of | 


pigeons, preferring their beloved city to any other state 
of blessedness. 
place where, even in these prosaic days, the real and the 
unreal, fact and fancy, the material and magical blend 
together in such a delightful jumble, it is hardly yet too 
late to repair the omission, To trace out their many 
common points of resemblance would be hardly worth 
while. You who have been there, who are well ac- 
quainted with both, will remember ; and you who have 
not, will continue to be skeptical on the subject, never 
having fallen under the spell of Venice, where the most 


impossible things are vaguely probable and certainties | 
| those trees tortured into 


become shrouded in doubt. 

You will remember, ye who have once been members 
of the great army who yearly invade the city armed with 
red guide-books and fragmentary Italian ; who have re- 


pelled the assaults of the professional guides only to be , 


snecessfully robbed by the shop-keepers. Ye who have 
fed the pigeons with corn bought from that sad-visaged, 
tattered vagabond at the end of the Piazza will remember 
how the little groups of pigeons that had been aimlessly 
strutting up and down suddenly came in hundreds from 
all sorts of unknown places, crowding around you, shoy- 
ing and pushing each other in a gentle, good-natured 
fashion, without the slightest trace of temper. You have 
seen, too, the puppet man or the patent-medicine vender 
or the acrobat or the conjurer on the Riva about to begin 
his show, while some few Venetian girls, in clattering 
sandals, strut up and down. Then you remember, when 
the show began, how the knowledge that.something was 
going on spread itself mysteriously, and in 1 moment 
there was a crowd—a fiuttering of shawls and pobbing 
of heads, the same gentle pushing and good nature. 


At | 


The interesting is only another name for the unusual. 
So forgive us, ye wearers of hats and French fashions 
more or less successfully imitated, if we find your hum- 
bler sisters more truly children of Venice, more purely 


| in trait and feature heiresses of that old civilization whose 
[do not, of course, include those fine ladies who dress | 


| You are perhaps quite as worthy of study. 


glory and decline still charm us in the grandeur of decay. 
The tight- 
trousered officers, smok- 


| ing long, thin cigars un- 


the hatless, shawled, slippered throng who | 


If there is not, there should be; and in a | 


doubtedly appear to 
find you so, as they de- 
vour you with their eyes 
when you pass. 

You are generally 
pretty, as you are well 
aware. With a little 


| less powder, I have 


known you for years, 
thanks to Bellini, Titian 
and Veronese, who 


| worked quite as much 


to spread your fame as 
their own. But fashion, 
like love, levels ranks. 
Cultivation snips and 
clips at nature like 


St. Georges and divers 
animals. It builds a 
wall about you which 
we poor northern bar- 
barians fail to penetrate. 


We must run more or 


less while we read, and 


| you, with your modern 
| conven tionalities, we 


cannot fathom quickly. 


| Nature is too far below 


the surface for our lead 
to reach. You are, in 
fact, the Venetian equivalent of what we are used to, and 
therefore, with no disrespect, less interesting. 

As far as beauty goes, there is no dividing line between 
the richest and the poorest of Venetians. It seems as if 
the loveliness of the place, of the ever-changing sea, the 
shimmering isiands of the lagoons and rows of palaces 
had communicated itself to the human element of the 


VENETIAN MILK-SELLER. 


VENETIAN 


WOMEN. 


picture, and made it a common inheritance. We see few 
of those sodden, lifeless faces, with stupidity, or worse, 
written on every feature, worn with toil or clumsy with 
ungracefulness. Not that they are always bright and 
quick, but the unlovelier qualities keep more or less out 


of sight, like the squalor so often reigning behind the 
palaces. Stupidity veils itself in dreaminess, or in an 
Oriental languor of expression that is exquisite to look at. 
When the whole sex the world over shall be made captive 
by the bonnet, there will always remain some in Venice, 
I fancy, rebellious toits sway. Anything that covers the 
head will never be quite universal here, where, pre-em- 
inently, the pride of the woman is her hair. The shawl 
may have gradually faded into a color never anticipated ; 
her gown may be a mass of patches, and not overclean ; 
her sharp-toed slippers with high heels, beginning with 
much show of leather in front, but ending in nothing at 
the back, they may be in the last stages of decay ; but 
she is never a whit less careful that her hair, perhaps of 


that color Titian loved to paint, shall be dressed with the | 
It will be long before she can be brought | 


itmost care. 
to» see the advantage of hiding that with a bonnet, be it 
ever so perfect. And who will not agree with her ? 

The late fruit of a civilization, past its flower before 


. . . . { 
America was known, shows itself unmistakably in her 
She 


small features and unconscious grace of movement. 
always remains a child in being easy to please and in 
her love of pleasure. Walking in the Piazza the even- 
ings of feast-days, going to the puppet theatre, or wan- 
dering about in the sun, are the modern equivalent for 
the pomp of the festas of the republic. Nor is she, I 
fancy, overfond of work. It may be that she can find 
none, but the fact never seems to prey upon her, or to 
take away her appetite for pumpkin-seeds or other pleas- 
ant eatables, including snails and razor-clams. Her prin- 
cipal occupation and most serious affair of daily exist- 
ence I should judge to be bringing water from the 
cistern in the campo. I doubt that she considers this a 
hardship, for to Venetian women that daily rendezvous 
is what the café is to their lords and masters. It is done 
leisurely, as everything else ; the archaic copper pails are 
set down, and the chatter begins. Ido not know when 
the water gets home. I have seen some being taken 
away, to be sure, but generally by those old enough 
to feel that life is too serious to be wasted, or too young 
to fully understand the delight of gossip. But the main 
body had always just drawn their supply, or were about 
to, and were exchanging a few words. Some mag be seen 
now and then stringing beads or mending clothes, but 
they do it in a leisurely manner, such as shall not interfere 
with conversation, and without much heart in it. There 
are others, too, who make lace at Burano, I believe, 
where the air is perhaps less conducive to laziness, and 
where one does not find in the crumbling magnificence 
around a constant sermon on the futility of human en- 
deavor. 

It is, I believe, the natural state of affairs, where hun- 
dreds of years are hardly more than yesterday, that the 
future should appear equally limitless, in which there will 
be plenty of time for unpleasant things. Those sturdy 
peasant women from the islands and the main-land seem 
to be free from the corrupting influence of Venetian lazi- 
ness—escaping from it at sunset, and back again crying 
their wares before you are up. Broad-faced, square-jawed 
women they are, with sunburnt skin, strong, rather for 
use than beauty, sometimes with a handkerchief of gay 
colors about their heads. Of these are the milk-women, 
with little cans in huge baskets slung on poles, who cry 
out ‘‘ Latte!” in the gray of the morning —those who 


crowd the market, on the other side of the Rialto, and 
sell wooden instruments whose use is hardly apparent. 

The Venetian’s ‘‘ home ” is the street. It is her work. 
shop, her reception-room and her toilet-chamber. She 
has presumably a sleeping-place in one of those labyrinth- 


_ ine back streets, and disappears there at night, just as the 


pigeons do; but it is nothing more than a sleeping-place, 


| The sun has struggled hundreds of years to shine down 


the narrow passage-way without success, and she being al- 


| ways more or less of asun-worshiper, stays there no longer 


than she must. She would quite fail to understand you 
if you commiserated her on not having such a thing as 
‘‘home life,” and listen patiently enough while you en- 
larged upon the charm of the ‘‘ domestic hearth” and 
‘* family fireside,” but she would never quite realize her 
The street answers every purpose. To have to 
remain alla casa is @ hardship that the sick must suffer ; 
to be well and at home implies work that could not be 
postponed, or something equally unfortunate. She has 
never known any other state of things. When in early 
infancy she was swathed like a miniature mummy, no one 
thought it in the slightest degree necessary to “stay 
home and take care of the baby.” She was consigned 
to the care of her next eldest sister, hardly bigger than 
herself, and mingled in the crowd before she could speak. 
Such at least I judge to have been the case, for the nun- 
ber of babies one sees carried about in a rather haphaz- 
ard way by other children scarcely older is appalling. 
The pains and pleasures of housekeeping are perhaps 
more unknown to the Venetian woman than the ‘ do- 
mestic hearth.”” That, at least, has a sort of rudiment- 
ary existence in the scaldino (an earthen pot of live coals, 
carried about in cold weather). But cooking is done at 
the cook - shop. 


loss. 


—_ither goes the family, according to 
its purse, quite as much from economy in a place where 
fuel is among the luxuries as anything. They are of all 
kinds, these restaurants of the people, leaving the beaten 
track of their kind in other lands as they grow chesper 


and more primitive in their selection of dishes. Mr. 
Howells, in his charming work on ‘‘ Venetian Life,” de- 
scribes them in words that I cannot do better than quote: 
‘“The cook-shop in Venice opens upon you at almost 


| every turn — everywhere, in fact, but in the Piazza or 


Merceria—and looking in, you see its vast heaps of fry- 
ing fish, its huge caldrons of ever-boiling broth, which 
smell to heaven with onions and garlic. In the seducing 
windows smoke golden mountains of polenta (a thicker 
kind of mush or hasty pudding made of Indian meal 
and universally eaten in North Italy), platfers of crisp 
minnows, bowls of rice, roast poultry, dishes of snails 
and liver, and around the fascinating walls hang huge 
plates of bronzed earthenware for a lavish and hospitable 
show and for the representation of those scenes of Vene- 
tian story modeled upon them in bass-relief.” . . ‘‘ A sim- 
pler and less ambitious sort of cook-shop abounds in the 
region of the Rialto, where on market mornings I have 
seen it driving a prodigious business with peasants, gon- 
doliers and laborers. Its more limited resources consist 
chiefly of fried eels, fish, polenta and sguassetto. The lat- 
ter is a true roba Veneziana, and is a loud-flayored broth 
made of those desperate scraps of meat which are found 
impracticable even by the sausage-makers. Another but 
more delicate dish peculiar to the place is the clotted 
blood of poultry fried in slices with onions. A great 
number of the poor breakfast at these shops very abun- 
dantly for three soldi each person.” 

To one or the other of these, our Venetian of the peo- 
ple, being generally poor in all but good looks and ances- 
try, probably goes ; or perhaps the family goes together, 


MODERN 


but generally the husband is somewhere else. The wife | 


bargains volubly with the proprietor over the price of the 
handful of fish and huge slice of polenta. 
him of lingering under the idea that she is ‘‘ Inglesa ” 
(the English include all who invite persons to cheat, and 
are better satisfied by paying too much), to which the 
proprietor gently retorts whether by the body of Bacchus 


she labors under the delusion that she can buy out the | 


shop for two soldi! Peace is finally established by the 
addition of a couple more fish, and a new combat begins 
with the next customer. 

Under such conditions, whether from necessity or 


choice, eating is hardly the chief end of existence to | 


Venetian women. It is the smallest concession possible 
to nature, rather than the pleasures of the counter, in this 
case, for a table is not always in the transaction. It is, I 
believe, quite as often from choice, this frugality, as ne- 
cessity. The joyfulness which finds vent with us in huge 
dinners —the northern habit of gormandizing, whether 
it be to celebrate an anniversary or organize a company— 
is scarcely understood by these southern people, and 
never were. The feasts of the old republic, the sops 
cast by the patricians to the people, in exchange for their 
liberty, consisted of gorgeous processions, regattas and 
ceremonies—-pagentry that appealed to the eye rather 


than the stomach, and in them the populace found more | 


delight than it would have done in oxen roasted whole, 
with limitless polenta. 

Now that the pomp of the Doges’ court is gone, and 
with it most of the frequent holidays, with their parades, 
the Venetian woman finds her keenest pleasure in attend- 
ing the Malibran or the Marionette Theatre, chiefly in 
the latter, where the unreality of the actors seems to ap- 
peal to some responsive chord. Many a one, I fancy, 
when soldi are not overplentiful, goes hungry that she 
may have the six cents necessary for her entrance fee ; 
ait no actors surely ever played to more enthusiastic 
audiences nor fuller houses. 

It is a little theatre, generally crowded to suffocation, 
which I know no one but fault-finding foreigners ever 
notice. The stage is small, and the figures, some of them 
life-size, are worked with cords from the {flies very clev- 
erly. One must be a native to understand the jokes, as 
they are chiefly in various dialects, and some of the char- 
acters are the same in all plays. The chief hero is Fa- 
canapa, a short, pert little puppet, who is a Venctian and 
a great favorite. . ‘‘ His individual traits,” says Mr. How- 
ells, in the book I have before quoted, “are displayed in 
all his characters, and he is ever a coward, a boaster and 
a liar; a glutton and avaricious, but withal of an agree- 

“able bonhomie that wins the heart. To tell the truth, I 
care little for the plays in which he has no part, and I 
have learned to think a certain trick of his—lifting his 
leg rigidly to a horizcntal line by way of giving empha- 


sis to the words, and saying, ‘ Capisse la ?’ or, ‘Sa la ?” | 
(You understand ? You know ?)—one of the finest things | 


in the world.” 

The plays are written expressly for the puppets, and 
covers a wide range of subjects. They are ambitious, 
and with more or less startling action. 
Facanapa is one theme that is rendered in infinite variety. 
I witnessed his experiences at Constantinople, where he 
got into trouble by making violent love to the ladies of 
the harem, not cntirely to their displeasure, but con- 
trary to the approval of a large negro in red, with little 
command over his legs, and a hollow voice. Barring the 
fact that they do not walk, but glide about, I should say 
that some of them, as larre as life, were twice as natural 
as many on the real stage. One had, to be sure, some- 


| her playfulness. 


| that evening, as were others at the tables around. 


The journeys of | 


| is Venice ; though Venice has not been ‘restored ” 


VENICE. 


times to watch which one was gesticulating to know who 


| Was speaking ; but such a stage presence as some of them 
She accuses | 


had, such dignity and repose as was shown by some of 
the ladies, I have never seen equaled ! 

The ballet, however, is the chef-d’auvre. It is managed 
with great skill, and is something to which the puppets 
are admirably adapted by nature. They possess that 
loose-jointedness only ncquired with long practice by hu- 
man beings; they cxecuto all the most difficult contor- 
tions of the ballerina with case, and are as grateful for 
encores, Which they acknowledge with suitable bows and 
wooden smiles. 

They are great ia such purely spectacular pieces as 
‘*Excelsior” or the ‘‘ Vestal of Pompeii,” but many pre- 
fer them ia rédles of a more strictly domestic character. It 
would be a mistake not to mention another enjoyment in- 
dulged in, more, I fancy, by the older portion of the com- 
munity—the lottery. Every Saturday it is drawn in the 
door-way at the bottom of the great Campanile by a blind- 
folded boy. An anxious crowd stand about and wait, till 
they discover once more that they have won nothing, 
then slowly disappear. They are quite accustomed to 
never winning, and are not disconcerted. It will not keep 
them from buying a ticket to-morrow and being in the 
same place again next week. They will have dreams, all 
of them which, being interpreted, mean certain numbers 


| that will surely win, so they will cat less polenta and—lose 


as usual. They are a strange-looking crowd, those old 
women, who have come to the conclusion that the bread 
and cheese is of more moment than kisses in existence. If 
beauty is the common heritage of the young, ugliness is 
of the old. They do not blossom out into a beauty of 
placid antiquity —they shrivel and wrinkle into hags 
fanged and bent, with harsh voices and uncertain cyes, 
Poor old creatures, they seem aware that their day is 
past, that they are no longer beautiful, and they co not 


| make themselves prominent save in dingy back streets, 
| where the surroundings, like t!:emselves, are neither bceau- 


tiful nor young. 

In Carnival times the Venetian girl gives full vent to 
It shows itself in many ways not always 
quite understood by strangers, but infinitely amusing to 
her. One instance that is fresh in my memory, as it is but 
a few days old, will suffice: I was playing chess in a café 
Every 
thing was quict, when suddenly arose the most deafening 
noise imaginable, and a screeching crowd of masked girls 
rushed into the room; they yelled, hooted and croaked, 


| they moaned, whooped and sang; they chucked old gen- 


tlemen of serious aspect under the chin and called them 
‘Caro mio!’ They upset the pieces on the chcss-boards, 
and dropped cigar-stumps into the coffee. The chess- 
players sat by, and smiled helplessly. And ‘this, so far, is 
the celebrated Carnival of Venice as I have seen it. Peo- 
ple from various districts near by add to the picturesque 
scene. I give two girls, whose odd head-gear does not 
spoil their beanty. 


MODERN VENICE. 

THE interest of Venice is inexhaustible, and its fascina- 
tion perennial. The one unique city in Europe has had 
in every age a host of admirers ; and a multitude of writ- 
ers in our own time have essayed to seize and perpetuate 
‘‘its incommunicable charm,” There is something almost 
pathetic in this eagerness to stamp ineffaceably upon the 
memory of the human ra¢e the beauty of a life which 
is passing swiftly away. Rome is not what it was ; neither 
out 


CAMPO 5S, SAMUELE, 


We saw it for the first 
time soou after the great days of 1848. The fever of reyo- 
lution had been quenched by Radetsky. 
cannon had silenced Manin and Pepe. But the city itself 
had suffered little. It was still in its adorable perfection 
as it had come down from the Middle Ages. The mosaics 
of St. Mark's and the capitals of the Ducal Palace were 
still coated with venerable dust. The Grand Canal was 
lined by palaces, not one of which had been renewed for 
three hundred years. ‘The Cathedral of Torcello was un- 
touched by whitewash, When we went to bathe on Lido, 
in the sultry Summer mornings, we found the island ex- 
actly as it had been left by Byron and Shelley ; 


of recogiition, as Rome has been. 


The Austrian 


“An uninhabited sea-side 

Which the lone fisher, when his nets are dried, 

Abandons; and no other object breaks 

The waste, but one dwarf tree and some few 
stakes 

Broken and unrepaired, and the tide makes 

A narrow space of level sand thereon, 

Where *twas our wont to ride while day went 
down. 

This ride was my delight. I love all waste 

And solitary places; where we taste 

The pleasure of believing what we see 

Is boundless, as we wish our souls to be: 

And such was this wide ocean, and this shore 

More barren than its billows.” 


From the garden of Titian, yet wildly 
luxuriant, we looked up to Cadore—to 
splintered, fantastic pinnacles, 
very names were then unknown to us. 
The Austrian bands played in the Piazza 
at night the national music of an alien 
race—the battle music to which doomed 
men died bravely. We lodged in one of 
the old palaces, where the ceiling was 
covered with smili-g loves and dainty 


WwW hose 


MODERN 


VENICE. 


cupids —the gay and festive life of Giorgione and 
Tintoretto and Bonifazio still vaguely visible upon 
the walls. The exclusive supremacy of the gondola 
had not been shaken—only those who woke with the 
dawn knew that the market-boats of the islands 
were astir at Rialto. The main water-way of the 
city up to the bridge had never yet been disturbed 
by the scream of the steam whistle; no noisy littl 
craft with serew or paddle had ruffled the placid 
surface of its muddy waters ; and the railway which 
crosses the lagoon was still unfinished. Now, we 
ure landed at a station in the centre of the city, which 
differs in no respect from any station on the main- 
land ; then, we left the main-land, for good and all, 
at Fusina on the Brenta, and, as the night fell and 
the freshened, turned our faces to the sea. 
It was difficult to believe at such a time that the silent 
and desolate water which lapped against the boat as 


breeze 


the rowers bent to their oars had been for centuries 
the main 
road between the monarchies of Europe and its most 
polished and war-like republic. But, even while we 
doubted, the red moon rose from the Adriatic, dis- 
persed the clouds, and discovered along the horizon, 


one of the beaten highways of the nations 


amid a charmed pause in the waves, the white domes 
and cupolas of Venice ! 

Mrs. Oliphant is the latest of the writers who have 
undertaken to tell the story of this incomparable city. 
Her hand has not lost its cunning. ‘‘ The Makers of 
Venice’ is even more delightful than ‘‘The Makers 
of Florence.” The writing is bright and animated, 
the research thorough, and the presentation of the 

old Venetian life brilliantly vivid. It is an entirely work- 
manlike piece of work by an artist who knows how to mix 
the colors on her palette to the best advantage, and by a 
story-teller who can translate the lay-figures of the past 
into real men and women. It might have been thought 
that since Mr. Ruskin wrote ‘‘ The Stones of Venice ” there 
was no room for afresh history. But it is not so. The 
moderation and sobriety of Mrs. Oliphant’s narrative will 


| be a welcome relief to many exasperated readers who have 


wearied of a gospel which, when not absolutely fantastic, 
is bewilderingly fanciful and florid. The truth is that 
Mr. Ruskin—as the world is beginning to learn—asks too 
much of art. He requires the unfortunate artist to do 


AT 2 CISTERN 


IN THE CAMPO. 


DAY 


AT’ 


‘more for our morals than he is able to do. These pas- 
sionate jeremiads against bad painting—as if bad paint- 
ing were a deadly sin, and a bad painter a state criminal 
-are probably at the root of many of the exaggerations 
against which we have felt bound to protest. For if 
art is such a vital matter to us all, there may be noth- 
ing absurd in trying to “live up” to a lily, or a chintz, 
or a Japanese screen, or a flower-pot. We have serious 
doubts (whisper it not at Brantwood !) whether, after all, 
art has much to do with making us better men and 
women ; and we incline to agree with the clever writer 


who says that the only thing that can have a permanently | 


A VENETIAN 


beneficial effect on the character is to have come of good 
ancestors, and to live among nice people. 


A DAY AT SELBORNE. 
BY THE REV. F. WH. ARNOLD,“EL.B. 

Tue members of the Emsworth Natural History So- 
ciety having often expressed their desire to visit the 
scenes depicted in Gilbert White’s classic pages, so dear 
to all lovers of nature, the 1st of June was resolved on as 
a date when thay would probably be seen at their best. 
A more perfectly lovely and delightful aay could not | 


SELBORNE. 


have been chosen ; not only was it tine throughout, but 
its warmth was tempered by a pleasant breeze. Proceed- 
ing by rail to Liss, we had a nice drive of about five 
niles, through « beautiful country ‘in nature’s greenest 
livery drest,” by several hop-gardens, where the vines 
were trailing toward the tops of the poles. As we passed 
through the long, straggling village, we saw the pictur- 
esque old house in which the great naturalist spent his 
tranquil years. We first walked around the grounds of 
the rectory—charmingly situated, and noted for several 
rare and well-grown pines ; the church was next visited, 
with its plain tablet to White, who is simply designated 


TYPE. 

as ** the historian of Selborne,”’ and saw lis grave, marked 
by a little head-stone bearing his initials and the date 
1793. We measured the yew in the church-yard, and 
found its circumference to be twenty-four feet six inches, 
whereas a hundred years ago it was twenty-three feet, 
and were thus able to ascertain its growth during the 
period. It isa tall and shapely tree, although its body 
is well described as ‘‘ squat, short and thick.” White 
estimated its age as ‘‘several centuries,” only ; perhaps, 
as many as eight may be assigned it. Little symptoms 
of decay are visible. 

The next object of interest was the sycamore in che 


554 


ADAM LINDSAY GORDON. 


“Plestor,” which replaced the vast oak there, blown | 


down “in the amazing tempest of 1703.” This sycamore 
is not of large girth. Seated on the bench around it, one 
could almost realize White, and those about him on a 


Summer evening. Thither, too, at the end of the day, 


. . . | 
the young botanists of our party repaired to spread their 


floral treasures on the green, and compete for prizes 
offered for the best collections of wild flowers. One 


brought seventy and another sixty species, correctly 


named. It was also easy to imagine how pleased the 
veteran naturalist would have been to have witnessed the 
interest now taken by many in the pursuits he so dearly 
loved, but which in his days were confined to few. 
Selborne Hanger is probably much as it was of yore ; 
some of the party ascended it by the zigzag, others 
breasted the steep. Mr. W. Jeffery, searching for mol- 
lusks, found, climbing the beeches, Clausilia rugosa, C. 
laminati, Helix rufescens (pale variety), H. lapicida and 


other common species, with the rare Bulimus montanus | 


and B. obscurus. There, too, we heard the notes of the 
wood - wren, the tree - pipit, the tree - sparrow and the 
nightingale, and listened to the laugh of the yaffle. On 
plants intent, my search was rewarded by Epipactus lati- 
Jolia, Neottia nidus avis, Listera ovata, Daphne laurcola, and 
Lysimachia nemorum ; and, conducted by a lady pioneer, 
we went on to the High Wood, which much resembles 
parts of the New Forest. Our object was to find the 
green hellebore, said to grow there; but after much 
search the plant turned out to be the bear’s-foot, which 
occurred in profusion, and was just going out of flower. 
White has well noted its most obvious distinction—the 
presence of the dark-green leaves of the previous year, 
whereas J/. riridis dies down in the Winter, and has all 
its foliage of a paler hue. H. fortidus, considering its 
locality here, I am strongly inclined to consider indige- 
nous, notwithstanding Watson’s doubt on the subject. 
As to the wildness of //. viridis, both in Hants and Sus- 
sex, there can be no question. The afternoon was passed 
in exploring the ‘ Liths,” with Litho- 
spermum officinale, and in a low-lying meadow observed a 
plant, by no means common in the district, and unre- 
corded by White—the snake- weed, Polygonum bistorta, 
said by Gerard to be good] “against the biting of serpents 
It was growing in profu- 


There we met 


and other venomous beasts.” 
sion, and its pretty pinkish blossoms were very conspicu- 
ous. Time would permit an examination of the 
boggy portions of the parish. 


not 


a life-long study, yet on our return all agreed thdt very 
great pleasure had been experienced from the “ finds ” 


made, the charming scenery, and the manifold associ- | 


ations which clung about Selborne 


CASE illustrating the hardship inflicted ly Hindoo 
marriage customs, and the growing feeling of revolt 
by native women, has (the London 7imes correspond- 
ent says), been creating considerable interest in Bom- 
A young Hindoo widow applied to tle magistrate 
She stated that she was left a widow 
She had been cruelly treated by 
her relations and hal determined to but her 
caste people threatened her with persecution, The ma- 
gistrate referred her with an introductory letter to Mad- 
howdas Rugnathdas, the famous Hindoo social reformer, 
who not only provided her with shelter, but arranged 
for her remarriage in his own house. This is the twenty- 
eighth widow whom he has enabled to remarry, sixteen 
of these marriages having taken place under his roof. 


bay. 
for protection. 
at nine years of age. 
remariy, 


A day, indeed, little suf- 
fices for investigating a place which afforded material for | 
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LAUREATE OF THE HORSE. 


3y DoucLas B. W. SLADEN, 


THE 


NxEARLY twenty years have passed since that June morn- 
ing when the author of ‘‘The Sick Stock-rider” and 
‘*How we Beat the Favorite” was found with his face 
turned up to the blue wintry sky of Australia, 


“ Dead in the bush by his own rash hand,” 


his own rifle lying newly discharged beside him. 

Here ended one of the strangest careers in the history 
of poetry—a history teemizg with the disorderly lives and 
untimely deaths of the children of genius, ‘with a Marlowe 
or a Poe in every chapter. Gordon never had any desire 
to die in his bed: his was a soldier’s temperament: he 
had to die, and he longed to die in some supreme moment 
—he who spilled his life on the sand of the scrub in utter 
wantonness because the world was dark. This was not 
the death he pictured for himself in one of the grandest 
encomiums ever pronounced over horseflesh, ‘‘ Visiqns in 
the Smoke” : 


“In their own generation the wise may sneer, 

They hold our sports in derision, 

Perchance to sophist, or sage, or seer, 
Were allotted a graver vision. 

Yet if man, of all the Creator planned, 
His noblest work is reckoned 

Of the works of His hand, by sea or by land, 
The horse may at least rank second, 


* Did they quail, those steeds of the squadrons light ? 

Did they flinch from the battle’s roar, 

When they burst on the ranks of the Muscoyite 
By the echoing Black Sea shore ? 

On! on! to the cannon’s mouth they stride, 
With never a swerve or a shy, 

Oh! the minutes of yonder maddening ride 
Long years of pleasure outvie! 


“No slave, but a comrade stanch in this, 

Is the horse, for he takes his share, 

Not in peril alone, but in feverish bliss, 
And in longing to do and dare 

Where bullets whistle and round-shot whiz, 
Hoofs trample and blades flash bare, 

God send me an ending as fair as his 
Who died in his stirrups there!” 


Or in this spirited little hunting-piece : 


The right-hand man to tho left-hand said, 
As down in the vale we went, 

‘Harden your heart like a millstone, Ned, 
And set your face as flint: 

Solid and tall is the rasping wall 
That stretches before us yonder; 

We must have it at speed or not at all, 
*Twere better to halt than to ponder, 

For the stream runs wide on the take-off side, 
And washes the clay bank under; 

Here goes for a pull, ’tis a madman’s ride, 
And a broken neck if you blunder,’ 


‘No word in reply his comrade spoke, 
Nor wavered, nor once looked round, 
But I saw him shorten his horse’s stroke 
As he splashed through the marshy ground; 
I romember the laugh that all the while 
On his quiet features played: 
So he rode to his death with that careless smile, 
In the van of the Light Brigade; 
So, stricken by Russian grape, the cheer 
Rang out, while he toppled back, 
From the shattered lungs as merry and clear 
As it did when it roused the pack, 
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Let never a tear his memory stain, 
Give his ashes never a sigh, 

One of many who perished, not in vain, 
As a type of our chivalry.” 


There is no need to insist how the man who wrote these 
pieces must have loved horses. In fact, horses were his 
mania all his life. Gordon, though I think, poetically, 
inferior to Kendall, is par excellence the poet of Australia, 
especially that part of Australia, the great Colony of Vic- 
toria, whose Fifty -oners, like the Forty-niners of Cali- 
fornia, not only opened up the great gold-fields that have 
recalled Ophir and Peru, but were the fathers of a stock 
inferior to none for enterprise and stamina, as one would 
have expected of the most adventurous men in the world 
gathered, because they were the most adventurous, to 
these far wild mines. 

Of these spirited Victorians (what Victoria says to-day 
Australia says to-morrow) Gordon was the national poet 

he who dwells in the mouths of the nation. Everybody 
quotes his sayings and repeats his rhymes ; the scholar 
and the stockman and the school-boy and the young lady 
sentimentalist have a common interest and pride in him. 
Indeed, many of his lines, and as a rule not specially 
poetical ones, have become proverbs. For instance : 


“No game was ever yet worth a rap 
For a rational man to play 
Into which no accident, no mishap 
Could possibly find its way.” 


“ Sport’s like life, and life’s like sport— 
It ain’t all skittles and beer.” 


“ Yet if onee we efface the joys of the chase 
From the land, and outroot the stud, 
Good-by to the Anglo-Saxon Race, 
Good-by to the Norman Blood !” 


Gordon is the national poet of Victoria — Australia. 
When he was born it was not very obvious what nation 
he should belong to. For his father, a Scotch officer in 
the English service, happened to be on the Portuguese 
Island of Fayal, one of the Azores. 

After this we know nothing till we find them at Chel- 
tenham College, the father as Sanscrit master, the boy as 
a pupil. Here his troubles with horses began, For some 
horse scrape he was expelled from Cheltenham ; for an- 


other, from the R. M. A., Woolwich, whither he had | 


scraped somehow. Then he was sent to Oxford, to the 
hoary old college which had held in her bosom Geoffrey 
Chaucer and many another English poet, that gray Mer- 
ton by the river, which has been the model of all the col- 
leges in the world. The horny foot soon crept in. Gor- 
don was buying a mare on the deposit system, and had 
only paid half the money. Some steeple-chases came 
on. He wished to ride her in them. The dealer naturally 
enough objected to this from the most dare-devil of rid- 
ers. To the end of his steeple-chasing days no one ever 
trusted Gordon over the fences with an ordinarily good 
horse. For a bolter, a buck-jumper, a brute with an un- 
certain temper, or a white-livered one, there was no one 
so welcome, for if there was a man to make a horse win 
in spite of itself, it was he. However, Gordon intended 
to ride that mare in that race, and ride he did and win. 
But he had to break into the stable at night and steal his 
own half-purchased horse. For this escapade he was sent 
down from Oxford —as, it is only just to him to observe, 
he would have been for merely riding a horse at races at 
all, or, for the matter of that, being present at them dur- 
ing term-time. 

So, like other bad half-pence, he was shipped off to the 


a ‘* station,” 


colonies—to South Australia. He carried capital intro- 
ductions—to the Governor of the Colony himself ; but it 
was not like Gordon to deliver them. On landing he 
found something much more to his taste. The bush- 
rangers were becoming unusually daring just then in 
their attacks on the gold escorts, so our hero enlisted as 
a trooper to hunt them down. In this he proved a veri- 
** Wolf 


table hero—he became a proverb for his daring. 
| and Hound ” is a literal c+:perience : 


“In my stockinged soles to the shelf I crept, 
I crawled safe into the cave— 
All silent—if he was there, he slept— 
Not there. All dark as the grave! 


“Through the crack I could hear the leaden hiss, 

See the livid face through the flame! 

How strange it seems that a man should miss 
Whee: his life depends on the aim! 

There couldn’t have been a better light 
For him, nor a worse for me. 

We were cooped up, caged like beasts for a fight, 
And dumb as dumb beasts were we. 


“Flash! flash! bang! bang! and we blazed away, 

And the gray roof reddened and rang; 

Flash! flash! and I felt his bullet flay 
The tip of my ear. Flash! bang! 

Bang! flash! and my pistol arm fell broke. 
I struck with my left hand then— 

Struck at a corpse through a cloud of smoke 
I had shot him dead in his den,” 


Broke for broken—this isn’t poetry. Plenty of Gordon’s 
poetizing is not (one can afford to admit this), but it is 
history, and it gives us a pretty good glimpse into the 
character of the best poet who ever lived the wild bush- 
man’s life and the wildest bushman who ever wrote such 
poetry. 

But brighter days were in store. A small fortune— 
$35,000—came out to him ‘‘ from home,” and he bought 
turned ‘‘ squatter,” and became, in due 
course, @ Member of Parliament—the dullest, it is said, 
who ever got on his iegs in an Australian Legislature. 
Like the immortal Edmund Burke, he was the dinner- 
bell of his fellow-members. It is added, to show how 
dull his speeches must have been, that they were full of 
quotations from Browning. Fortunately for South Aus- 
tralia his parliamentary career was a brief one. Upper- 
most in his mind were horses. The man who could 
write, 

* Oh, the vigor with whic the air is rife! 

The spirit of joyous motion; 

The fever, the fullness of animal life 
Can be drained from no earthly potion! 

The lungs with the living gas grow light, 
And the limbs feel the strength of ten, 

While the chest expands with its maddening might— 
God’s glorious oxygen. 


Thus the measured stroke on elastic sward, 
Of the steed three-parts extended, 

Hard held, the breath of his nostrils broad, 
With the golden ether blended ; 

Then the leap, the rise from the springy turf, 
The rush through the buoyant air, 

And the light shock landing—the veriest serf 
Is an emperor then and there,” 


was not likely to lose his passion for them. On the turf 
he soon frittered away his fortune, and had to sell his 
‘station ”; and he then bethought him that as the horse 
had been the unmaking of him all his life, it might as 
well, for a change, be the making of him. Accordingly, 
he started a livery-stable at Ballarat, but kept growing 
poorer, and finally drifted to Melbourne, utterly ruined 
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in purse, and almost in health. 
had become the greatest amateur steeple-chase rider in 
the Australias, at Ballarat, in particular, had 
had a terrific upset on to his head, which made him an 
invalid during the rest of his life, and subject to aberra- 
tions, during one of which, probably, he took his own 
life. 

It was in Melbourne 
poet, 


and once 


that Gordon became known as a 
though many of his pieces, of course, had been 
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written earlier. He published his first book, ‘‘ Ashta- 
roth, a Dramatic Lyric,” only three years before his 
death, in 1867. And it is wholly unworthy of his fame 

Faust and Water, with a dash of something stronger in 
the dregs. But ‘‘ Sea-spray and Smoke-drift,” and ‘* Bush 
Ballads and Galloping Rhymes,” published in the inter- 
val, were very different. The very first poem in * Sea- 
spray,” ‘“*Podas Okus,” giving the death of the swift- 
footed Achilles, has, in spite of two appalling false 
quantities in classical names (a special weakness of Gor- 
don’s, who was fond of dragging them in, and had 
forgotten all the classics he ever knew), something quite 


For in the meantime he | 
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Homeric about it, and something typically Gordonic in 
its fatalism. It has many exquisitely fine 
such as: 


grim lines, 
“ Ere the strong soul cleaves its way, 

Through the death-mist hovering o’er me, 
As the stout ship cleaves the wave, 

‘To my fathers gone before me, 
To the gods who love the brave!” 


a line worthy of a Viking. 
‘The Last Le ap” 


**Sea-spray ” contained a 
* All is over! fleet career, 
Dash of greyhound slipping thon... 
Flight of faleon, bound of deer, 
Mad hoof-thunder in our rear, 
Cold air rushing up our lungs, 
Din of many tongues, 


Satin coat that seems to shine 
Duller now, black braided tress, 
That a softer hand than mine 
Far away was wont to twine, 
That in meadows far from this 
Softer lips might kiss.” 


a + % 
Bushmen will almost weep over this farewell to the 
steeple-chaser lying by ‘‘ the shifted post,” with a broken 
back, waiting to be shot. ‘Sea-spray”’ contained besides 
those three splendid horse- poems quoted above, ‘‘ By 
Flood and Field,” ‘‘Cito pede Pretent Aitas,” and 
‘Visions in the Smoke,” such fine ballads as ‘‘ Faucon- 
shawe” and ‘‘ Rippling Water,” and a description of a 
bull-fight exact enough for a cattle-raiser or a toreador. 
Perhaps the two most complete poems in this volume 
were ‘‘ The Song of the Surf” and ‘‘ From Lightning and 


| Tempest.” 


“Lightning and Tempest” is unusually finished 
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Gordon, whose strength lay, 
not in ‘‘ finish,” but in rug- 
ged vigor, in swing, spirit, 
natural rhythm, and above 
all, in his masculinity of ex- 
pression and feeling. 
dou was the voice of a class 
usually voiceless in litera- 
ture, though much discuss- 
From the days of Feni 
more Cooper we have had 


Gor- 


ed. 


reams and reams of descrip- 
tion of }ushmen and back- 
woodsmen, but hardly any 
from them. Gordon 
bushman who 
himself, instead of merely 
a poet who wrote about 
bushmen. Faithfully 
flected in his poetry is the 
man willing to ‘‘square up 
to any one,” or to “‘put a 
horse at anything,” for the 
mere excitement of seeing 
whether he would have his 
head broken or His 
mates say that he was a man 


Was it 


wrote about 


\\ \ \ 
VEN 
\ AW 
ARAN 
ANY 


hot. 


of a very quarrelsome nit 
trailing the 
One is 


ure, forever 
tails of 
tempted to say that Fate 
sent him to the wrong 
place ; that he should have 
with 


his coat. 


come to this country, and 
and brilliant fighting and 
riding qualities have become one of the heroes of Sher- 
idan’s troopers. But Providence meant lim to be a great 
poet instead of a great man; and after all, he lacked the 


his reckless courage 
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better half of the element of 
ereatness, for he was a ‘ for- 
lorn-hope " man ; one whose 
sole thought was of selling 
his life dearly, not of carry- 
ing an attack to a suecess- 
ful conelusion and surviv- 
ing it. 

As I said in the preface 
to **A Century of Australian 
Song,’ accomplishment did 
not enter much into his life 
or his writings. Leading a 
forlorn hope, selling one "3 
life dearly, suecumbing 
desperately to hopeless 
odds, familiar ideas 
with him, but not ‘‘endur- 
ing to the end and winning 
a crown of life” in the plain 
earthly sense. Gordon 
could understand a blind 
king of Bohemia riding for- 
ward to be killed at Crécy, 
but not a Horatius thinking 
that he might guard the 
bridge and vet survive the 
day. 


were 


So much for “Sea-spray 
and Smoke-drift.” Fine as 
‘Bush Ballads and 

Galloping Rhymes” is un- 
questionably finer. At its very start comes what I believe 
to be Gordon’s typical poem, ‘‘ The Sick Stock-rider,” just 
the poem which proves Gordon’s raison @étre as a poet, 
the poem which no other poet could have written so well 
—for, said elsewhere, it necessary that 


as T have WAS 


Wes, 
Hath: 
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brilliant poetical gifts, spirit, swing, rhythm and com- 
mand of striking language should meet in the same man 
with an intimate, loving acquaintance with the ‘ bush” 
and an experience of and sympathetic regret for those 
jovial, dashing, wicked, breakneck old colonial days be- 
fore a poem like ‘‘ The Sick Stock-rider” is born into 
the world : 
“THE Sick STOCK-RIDER. 
“ Hold hard, Ned! 
the shade. 
Old man, you've had your work cut out to guide 
Both horses, and to hold me in the saddle when I swayed, 
All through the hot, slow, sleepy, silent ride. 
The dawn at ‘ Moorabinda’ was a mist rack dull and dense, 
The sunrise was a sullen, sluggish lamp; 
I was dozing in the gate-way at Arbuthnot’s bound'’ry fence, 
I was dreaming on the Limestone cattle camp. 
We crossed the creek at Carricksford, and sharply through 
the haze, 
And suddenly the sun shot flaming forth; 
To southward lay ‘ Katawa,’ with the sand peaks all ablaze, 
And the flushed fields of Glen Lomond lay to north, 


Lift me down once more, and lay me in 


“Now westward winds the bridle-path that leads to Landis- 
farm, 
And yonder looms the double-headed Bluff; 
From the far side of the first hill when the skies are clear 
and calm, 
You can see Sylvester’s wool-shed fair enough. 
Five miles we used to call it from our homestead to the 
place 
Where the big tree spans the roadway like an arch; 
"Twas here we ran the dingo down that gave us such a chase 
Eight years ago—or was it nine ?—last March. 
"Twas merry in the glowing morn among the gleaming grass, 
To wander as we’ve wandered many a mile, 
And blow the cool tobacco cloud, and watch the white wreaths 
pass, 
Sitting loosely in the saddle all the while. 
"Twas merry ’mid the blackwoods, when we spied the station 
roofs 
To wheel the wild scrub cattle at the yard, 
With a running fire of stock whips and a flery run of hoofs; 
Oh! the hardest day was never then too hard! 


“ Ay! we had a glorious gallop after ‘Starlight” and his gang, 
When they bolted from Sylvester’s on the flat; 
How the sun-dried reed-beds crackled, how the flint-strewn 
ranges rang, 
To the strokes of ‘Mountaineer’ and ‘ Acrobat.’ 
Hard behind them in the timber, harder still across the heath, 
Close beside them through the tea-tree scrub we dash’d; 
And the golden-tinted fern-leaves, how they rustled under- 
neath : 
And the honeysuckle osiers, how they crash’d. 
‘ 
We led the hunt throughout, Ned, on the chestnut and the 
gray, 
And the troopers were three hundred yards behind, 
While we emptied our six-shooters on the bush-rangers at 
bay, 
In the creek with stunted box-trees for a blind! 
There you grappled with the leader, man to man, and horse 
to horse, 
And you roll’d together when the chestnut rear’d. 
He blazed away and missed you in that shallow water- 
course— 
A narrow shave—his powder singed your beard! 


“In these hours when life is ebbing, how those days when life 
wus young 
Come back to us; how clearly I recall 
Even the yarns Jack Hall invented, and the songs Jem Roper 
sung; 
And where are now Jem Roper and Jack Hall ? 


“ Ay! nearly all our comrades of the old colonial school, 
Our ancient boon companions, Ned, are gone; 
Hard livers for the most part, somewhat reckless as a rule, 
It seems that you and I are left alone, 


| 


| 


* There was Hughes, who got in trouble through that business 
with the cards, 
It matters little what became of him; 
But a steer ripp’d up Macpherson in the Cooramenta yards, 
And Sullivan was drown’d at Sink-or-swim ; 
And Mostyn— poor Frank Mostyn—died at last, a fearful 
wreck, 
In the ‘horrors’ at the Upper Wandinong, 
And Carisbrooke, the rider, at the Horsefall broke his neck, 
Faith! the wonder was he saved his neck so long! 
Ah! those days and nights we squandered at the Logans’ in 
the glen— 
The Logans, man and wife, have long been dead. 
Elsie’s tallest girl seems taller than your little Elsie then; 
And Ethel is a woman grown and wed, 


“I've had my share of pastime, and I've done my share of toil, 

And life is short—the longest life a span; 

I care not now to tarry for the corn or for the oi}, 
Or for wine that maketh glad the heart of man. 

For good undone, and gifts misspent, and resolutions vain, 
Tis somewhat late to trouble. This I know 

I should live the same life over, if I had to live again; 
And the chances are I go where most men go, 


‘The deep blue skies wax dusky, and the tall green trees grow 
dim, 
The sward beneath me seems to heave and fall; 
And siekly, smoky shadows through the sleepy sunlight swim, 
And on the very sun’s face weave their pall. 
Let me slumber in the hollow_where the wattle-blossoms wave, 
With never stone or rail to fence my bed; 
Should the sturdy station children pull the busi-flowers on 
my grave, 
I may chance to hear them romping overhead.” 


And now, having endeavored to establish Gordon’s claim 
to the title of The Laureate-of the Horse, I should like to 
say a few words and give a few quotations to show how 
brilliantly he could do even when he was following right 
in the footsteps of Swinburne, with no departure to Aus- 
tralian scenery to help him in asserting his individuality. 
Gordon so thoroughly lived Swinburnesque as well as 


| wrote Swinburnesque, that one has not the heart to hod 


| up one’s finger and whisper, Swinburne, when one reads 


the noble outbursts in ‘‘ Doubtful Dreams” and ‘‘ The 


| Rhyme of Joyous Guard.” In fact, there is little of Swin- 
| burne that I personally should be so sorry to lose as the 


| former of these two poems. 


Space fails, so I must be 
content with quoting extracts from these two, and a quat- 
rain, for which I have always had a great fancy, from 
‘‘Laudamus ”—I like Gordon better when his courage 


is not dyed in despair : 


“Let us thank the Lord for His bounties all, 
For the brave old days of pleasure and’ pain, 
When the world for both ofais Btemed too small 
Tho’ the love was voidt@Bid the hate was vain.” 


Of course he soars higher in the other two poems. 
Here are a couple of extracts from ‘‘ The Rhyme of Joy- 
ous Guard,” for so»poor Gordon always spelt it, as if it 
had been written about a sentry who was a little “jolly ” : 


“ Was I far from Thy kingdom, gracious Lord, 
With a shattered casque and a shivered sword, 
On the threshold of Mary’s chapel ? 
Pardie! I had well-nigh won that crown 
Which endureth more than a knight’s renown, 
When the pagan giant had got me down 
Sore spent in the deadly grapple. 


“ May his craven spirit find better grace, 
He was sealed to Satan in any case, 
Yet the loser had been the winner; 
Had I waxed fainter or he less faint, 
Then my soul was free from this loathsome taint, 
I had died as a Christian knight—no saint 
Perchance, yet a pardoned sinner. 


“ But I strove full grimly beneath his weight, 
I clung to his poignard desperate, 
I baffled the thrust that followed, 
And writhing uppermost, rose to deal, 
With bare three inches of broken steel, 
One stroke—Ha! the head-piece crashed piecemeal, 
And the knave in his black blood wallowed.” 


And the second extract, the ‘‘ Prayer for Guinevere,” is, I 
think, the finest passage of the poem : 


| 
“Lord Christ! have patience a little while; | 
I have sinned because I am utterly vile, | 
Having light, loving darkness rather. 
And I pray Thee deal with me as thou wilt, 
Yet the blood of Thy foes I have freely spilt, 
And, moreover, mine is the greater guilt 
In the sight of Thee and Thy Father. 


“ That saint, Thy servant, was counted dear 
Whose sword in the garden grazed the ear 
Of thine enemy, Lord Redeemer! 
Not thus on the shattering visor jarred, 
In this hand the iron of the hilt cross-barred 
When the blade was swallowed up to the guard 
Through the teeth of the strong blasphemer. 


“Tf ever I smote as a man should smite, 
If ever I struck one stroke that seemed good in 
ss Thy sight, 

By Thy loving mercy prevailing, 
Lord! let her stand in the light of Thy face, 
Clothed with Thy love and crowned with Thy grace, 
When I gnash my teeth in the terrible place 

That is filled with weeping and wailing.” 


But I place even this below ‘‘ Doubtful Dreams,” which | 
I regard as the noblest outburst of the pessimistic Gor- 
donic philosophy : 
“I remember the bright Spring garlands, 
The gold that spangled the green, 
And the purple on fairy far lands 
And the white and the red bloom, seen 
From the spot when we last lay dreaming 
Together—yourself and I—— 
The soft grass beneath us gleaming, 
Above us the great, grave sky. 


“ And we spoke thus, ‘ Though we have trodden 

Rough paths in our boyish years; 

And some with our sweat are sodden, 
And some are salt with tears; 

Though we stumble still, walking blindly, 
Our paths shall be made all straight; 

We are weak, but the heavens are kindly, 
The skies are compassionate,’ 


“Is the clime of the old land younger 
Where the young dreams longer are nursed ? 
With the old insatiable hunger, 
With the old unquenchable thirst. 
Are you longing as in the old ycars 
We have longed so often in vain; 
Fellow-toilers still, fellow-soldiers, 
Though the seas have sundered us twain ? 
* * * . * 


“ Vain toil! men better and braver, 
Rose early and rested late, 
Whose burdens than ours were graver, 
And sterner than ours their hate. 
What fair reward had Achilles ? 
What rest could Aleides win ? 
Vain toil! ‘Consider the lilies, 
They toil not, neither do spin.’ 
. * * * * 


“ Vain dreams! for our fathers cherished 
High hopes in the days that were ; 
And these men wondered and perished, 
Nor better than these we fare; 
And our due at least is their due, 
They fought against odds and fel) ; 
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‘En avant les enfant perdus?” 
We fight against odds as well, 
* * * * * 
“Can they favor man? Can they wrong man ? 
The unapproachable skies ? 
Though these gave strength to the strong man, 
And wisdom gave to the wise ? 
When strength is turned to derision, 
And wisdom brought to dismay, 
Shall we wake from a troubled vision 
Or rest from a toilsome day ?” 


Alas! poor Gordon—le was soon to know whether he 
was to wake or rest. 

He was having a volume of poems printed, and was 
anxious to raise £50 on the book. He could not succeed, 
though this very book now brings the printers who seized 
it hundreds of pounds per annum. In despair he went 
into the scrub near his cottage at Brighton, a beautiful 
suburb of Melbourne, and shot himself with his own 
rifle. It is likely that the mortification of being unable 
to get any money on a book which he felt, though an ex- 
ceedingly modest man, to be so great, brought on one of 


| the fits of aberration to which he had been liable since 


that fall in the Ballarat Cup. He was a singularly tem- 
perate man. 

He was buried in the beautifully wild cemetery at 
Brighton, then quite full of wild flowers, and a monu- 


| ment erected to him by public subscription—a broken 
| column with a laurel wreath. 


A sympathetic memoir, with some interesting Gordon- 
iana, for the first time collected, has been brought out 


| lately by Mr. J. H. Ross (London, 8. Mullen & Co.), but 


the matter in this article is entirely from sources inde. 
pendent of this. 

I will conclude with a brief estimate of his poems. 
Once I wrote, in summing them up: ‘ He could write 
at least four kinds of poems excellently. His ballads, 
such as ‘‘auconshawe,” are distinguished by unusual 
ring and tilt and go. His Swinburnian poems, besides 
their metrical merits, are often, as in ‘‘ Podas Okus,” 
‘* Doubtful Dreams,” etc., full of solemn, dignified man- 
fulness, and once read can never be wholly forgotten. 
His few ‘Bush’ poems are written as only one who knew 


| the bush so intimately, and had such brilliant poetical 
| gifts, could have written them ; and his horse poems are 
| unequaled in the English language.” 


And two years 
after writing it I see no reasop to depart from this es- 
timate. 


PARIS IN 1780. 


PanRIsIAN society in 1789 is represented by the salons of 


| Mme. de Sabran (this is extremely aristocratic), of Mme. 


de Genlis, who has turned pious, and of Mmes. de Coigny, 
de Vauban, de Dampierre, d’Epeuilles and de Rocham- 
beau. The literary world goes principally to Mme. de 
Beauharnais, a pretty lady, only recently returned from 
Martinique, and who little dreams that she will in a few 
years hold a salon as Empress at the Tuileries, which are 
nearly opposite her windows. Mme. Necker receives the 
political world, and is introducing into it her precocious 
daughter, already celebrated as Mme. de Staél. Mme. de 
Condorcet devotes herself to celebrities of all kinds, from 
Mirabeau to Anacharsis Clootz. Curtius, the celebrated 
wax-modeler, receives each Thursday evening at supper 
people of the highest distinction or greatest notoriety— 
the Emperor Joseph II., for instance, when he conde- 
scends to visit his sister, Marie Antoinette ; also Robe- 
spierre and Marat, who are his particular friends, Mean- 
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while his very pretty niece, Mile. Gresholtz, occasionally 
appears at these festivities, and relates with some pride 
how she modeled in wax the face of the late M. de Vol- 
taire, interlarding her conversation with pleasing little 
anecdotes of court life, for she is * on Mme. 
Elizabeth. The good people of London, ten years later, 
will form her acquaintance, and she will become very dear 
to them as Mme. Tussand. 

Not at all to be despised is the salon of Mme. Julie 
Talma, wife of the tragedian, who has great taste in fur- 
niture, and arranges her rooms more artistically than any 
body else. She lives in the 
quisitely, and has a 
passion for every- 
thing revolution- 
ary. 


‘in waiting 


Rue Chantereine, dresses ex 


If we drop in 
here rather late, we 
shall possibly meet 
Lavoiseur Roederer 
or Camille Des- 
moulins, certainly 
Greuze, and possi- 
bly Cazotte, who a 
little time 

startled (if 
to” believe 
La Harpe) the city 
by prophesying the 
decapitation of all 
the illustrious 
ladies assembled in 
the drawing - room 
of Mme. de Rohan. 
At all of these con- 
versazioni the gen- 
tlemen wear 
tumes made of the 
lightest 
satins, 


ago 
we 


choose 


COB- 


und 
em- 


silks 
richly 
broidered, and the 
ladies hoops, pow- 
der and patches. 
The patches have 
political 
tions far too numer- 
ous for us to detail. 
The is the 
meeting - place of 
good society. It 
is, or, rather, was, 
the identical Porte 
St. Martin which 
the Communists de- 
stroyed in 1871. 
The boxes, or loges, 


significa- 


Oo} ern 


MELBOURNE, 
are sumptuously 


furnished, notably that of the Duke de Richelieu, which 
contains an elaborate bed. In the royal box, perhaps, 
we may see the King and Queen; but Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette go very rarely to the theatre now, 
having been already more than once publicly insulted. 
The principal singers are Jelyotte, the celebrated tenor, 
Lois, Cheron, Sophie Arnould—who is over forty—and 
Mme. Sainte-Huberty, who in a few years will come 
to Richmond and end her existence by a terrible tragedy 
in real life. The old Théatre Frangais, situated on the 
left side of the Seine, is small, inconvenient, severely 
decorated, and very dirty. The seenery is exeerable, 
and the actors and actresses usually wear cast - off court 


TOILET 


ADAM LINDSAY GORDON.— GORDON’S TOMB, AT BRIGHTON, NEAR 
AUSTRALIA. 


ARTICLES. 


costumes, for the sale of which there is a large bazaar 
near St. Eustache. The favorite performers are Molé, 
Dazincourt, Favart, and Miles. Gaussin, Dumesnil and 
Rancourt. A young actor named Talma is playing third 
parts with much success. There are about a dozen other 


extremely dirty and inconvenient little theatres, where 
the acting is often most amusing and nota little risk) 


A GIRL’S TOILET ARTICLES. 
\ sENSIBLE girl will not keep a lot of cosmeties and 
drugs on her toilet-table, but there are a few articles she 
should always have 
in a convenient 
place. She should 
have an array of 
glass - stopped bot 
tles containing 
alcohol, alum, cam- 
phor, borax, am- 
monia, and glycer- 
ine or vaseline, A 
little camphor and 
water may be used 
as a wash for the 
mouth and throat 
if the breath is not 
sweet. Powdered 
alum applied to a 
fever-sore will pre- 
vent it from be- 
coming very un- 
sightly and notice- 
able. Insect-stings 
or eruptions on the 
skin are removed 
by aleohol. A few 
grains of alum ir 
tepid water will re- 
lieve people whose 
hands perspire very 
freely, rendering 
them unpleasantly 
moist. A few drops 
of sulphuric 
in the water are 
beneficial for this 
purpose, and are 
also desirable for 
those whose feet 
perspire freely. We 
should always re- 
commend care in 
the use of scented 
soap ; in many cases 
the perfume is 
A good glycerine or 
Of course, one may 
rely on scented soap from a high-class manufacturer, but 
it costs more than it is worth. In addition to the soap 
for bathing, white castile should be kept for washing the 
hair. Occasionally a little borax or ammonia may be use« 
for this purpose, but it is usually too harsh in its effects. 


acid 


SEE PAGE 554. 


simply a disguise for poor quality. 
honey soap is always preferable. 


Great talents for conversation should be attended. with 
great politeness. He who eclipses others owes them great 
civilities ; and whatever a mistaken vanity may tell us, it 
is better to please in conversation than to shine in it. 


A BARRISTER’S VACATION. 


‘* LEANING AGAINST THE OPEN CASEMENT, DAISY WATCHED THE FLY. 


AS IT TURNED INTO THE LONG STRAIGHT ROAD 


THAT LED TO THE STATION, SHE SAW HIM LEAN OUT, LOOK UP AT HER AND WAVE HIS HAND.” 


A BARRISTER’S VACATION. 


By Mrs, FRANCES HopGson BURNETT, 


Cuarter I. 


EVENING service was over at Chelford Churoh. The 
rector’s mother, a sweet, sad-faced woman of fifty, crossed 
the rectory grounds, leaning on the arm of Miss Burn- 
leigh, a wealthy lady, well known to every one in the 
parish for her active share in all its charitable deeds. 

Following the ladies came the rector, talking to a 
friend of his own. 

Paul Heriot was a London barrister—an eager, proud, 
ambitious man—who, having studied himself to the very 


verge of brain fever in his anxiety to ‘‘get on” in his | 


chosen profession, had been forced to ‘‘do penance ”— 


as he said—by spending a month or two in the country | 


air without attempting any work at all. 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 5—36. 


The change had done him a world of good. His tall, 
stalwart figure, embrowned face, and air of thorough 
health and strength, contrasted strongly with the slight 
frame and worn, ascetic face of the young clergyman 
walking at his side. 

He wore a ‘‘tourist’s suit” of rough heather-mixture, 
a felt hat, and sported an immense beard. 

The rector was closely shaven, and in the seclusion of 


| his own grounds he always wore a sweeping black cas- 


sock and an Oxford cap. 

The two gentlemen were talking earnestly as they 
crossed the lawn. Charles Chelford looked anxious, 
Paul Heriot looked vexed. 
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“ Such an absurd fancy for you to take up,” he said, 
tearing a twig from a copper-beech, just leaved out, and 
holding it up toward the setting sun to catch the fading 
light upon its leaves. 


“‘T don’t know about that,” replied the rector. ‘ The 


girl is young and romantic, and she has a peculiar love 


for refinement and luxury. My mother had her at the 
rectory two years as parlor-maid, till her own mother’s 
health made it proper for her to return home. I think 
she has disliked her cottage life ever since.” 

‘‘ But there are many refinements—even luxuries—at 
their house which one seldom finds in a cottage and 
among that class of people,” said Heriot, hoping to turn 
the conversation. 

“They have all been introduced by Daisy since she 
lived with us,” replied the rector ; ‘‘and now that she 
has known you, she will crave for others—she will not 
be even so happy on the moor hereafter as she has been. 
I have been very uneasy about the girl, Paul. I have 
blamed myself for sending you there. If your stay in 
Chelford was not to be so short, I should beg you to 
put up with bachelor housekeeping and come to me. 
I wish my mother had been here when you first came 
down.”’ 

**So do not I,” thought Heriot, listening silently. 

For, if the rector’s household had been organized, in- 
stead of in its present state of chaos through certain domes- 
tic changes and removals, Mrs. Chelford would have been 
resident, and he, as their guest, would have missed the 
happiest six weeks he had ever known. He felt at peace 
and charity with the arrangements, whereby 
Charles Chelford and his mother were the guests of Miss 
Burnleigh till the rectory repairs were completed, and he 
was a lodger at the moor cottage, with pretty Daisy 
Clement for his willing attendant. 

*T'll say no more, Heriot, only pray be careful,” the 
rector continued, not liking the subject by any means, 
yet not daring to let it quite alone. ‘‘ The girl is engaged 
to be married to George Millbank, the young farmer who 


present 


cares for my land.” 
“Tt is a 
But, of course, it’s no busi- 


*T’ve seen him,” said the barrister, shortly. 
great pity to sacrifice ler so. 
ness of mine.” 

“No, Paul, it is not—it 
gravely. A young girl’s heart is 
such a delicate thing to meddle with. And when I met 
you two last evening on the heath, and saw how she 
leaned on your arm, and looked up into your face, I was 
alarmed, Paul. 
dear fellow, and Daisy will be married this Autumn. 
Yes, mother dear ; what is it ?”’ ” 


must not be,” said the rector, 


**Tam glad you see it. 


But I know you are to be trusted, my 


“The postman has just gone .by, Charles. He had a 
letter for Mr. Heriot, and I saved him the long walk to 
I’m sure it will be welcome, Mr. Heriot, 
for the postmark is Kensington,” she said, smiling kindly 
on the young man, as he took it and thanked her. 

‘** That is as it should be,” said the rector, in a low tone 
to his friend, as they parted. ‘‘ Years hence you'll bring 
your wife down from Kensington, Paul, and we will drive 
over to the rectory farm, and call on Mrs. Millbank and 
her husband. You'll forgive me for speaking now ?” 

‘* Yes, of course. 
There really was no need.” 

Paul Heriot read his letter as he walked along the 
lonely country road, all green lights and long shadows 


the cross-r vals. 


But you were all wrong, Charles. 


at this sunset hour, and sweet with the mellow singing of | 


countless birds. 
The letter was from Isabel Mostyn, the only daughter 
of a wealthy banker, the woman whose preference for 


| was the conclusion forced upon him. 


VACATION. 


him was to make his fortune, as the world goes. She 
was young, graceful, severely beautiful, ambitious, like 
himself ; well calculated to second all his efforts toward 
She 
who, by reason of her wealth and social position, might 


success, well fitted to grace the success when won. 


have married a peer of the realm, had chosen him, brief 
less barrister though he was at the time, and had given 
him such tokens of her favor as lent him the courage to 
approach, 

Theirs had been a stately, decorous kind of love-mak- 
ing, much like what one would fancy the wooing of a 
young princess by an ambitious subject must be. But 
Miss Mostyn seemed satisfied with such tokens of affec- 
tion as she received, and if Heriot sometimes dreamed of 
a sweeter, warmer love than it was in her power to be- 
stow, he wisely remembered the solid advantages to le 
gained by his marriage, and buried such vague dreams 
within his own breast. 

So matters had progressed prosperously between them, 
and the wedding-day was appointed, the bride’s troussean 
was in course of preparation in Paris, when Fate sent the 
future bridegroom in quest of health and strength down 
into Hampshire, to the thatched cottage on Chelford 
Moor. 

That London letter was indeed food for 
thought. Paul Heriot was still mentally busy with it 
when he laid his hand on the garden-gate at the four 
cross-roads. 


serious 


The moor cottage was a square little red brick box of 
six rooms, with a porch and bay-windows. A narrow 
stone walk, bordered with beds of old-fashioned flowers, 
led from the road up through a vegetable garden to the 
door. The house faced three roads, and its front view 
was over level fields and pine plantations for miles and 
miles, not a tree or shrub grew near it; the winds gath 
ering from the four corners of the earth, fell upon it with 
fury whenever a storm drew near; nothing more com 
monplace and unromantic could well have been devise, 
and yet, to this traveled, educated, experienced man, it 
was strangely dear. 

As he reached the gate this evening, a bright young 
face glanced down at him from the long window over the 
porch, a light step ran down the stairs, the door flew open 
and two blue eyes looked shyly but gladly up at him as 
he entered. 

His small up-stairs parlor was neat and clean as capa 
ble hands could make it. A large bunch of gorse in a 
jug of fresh water filled the empty grate, a small bouquet 
of wild flowers, tastefully grouped, stood in .a china vase 
behind his desk. His books and papers had been dusted, 
but not disarranged, his slippers were ready on the hearth, 
his favorite pipe and the magazine he had been reading 
were on the small table beside his easy-chair. 

A tempting little dinner—soup, steak nicely cooked, 
vegetables, and a pudding—was speedily served. Dais) 
brought up the tray. She wore a servant’s cap and apron 
—how sweetly pretty she looked in them ! 

Few words were exchanged, for Daisy was intent on 
her loying service, and Mr. Heriot was unusually silent 

After she had gone down with the tray, he pushed his 
book aside, and sought counsel from his pipe. 

**No need” for Charles Chelford’s words of warning ? 
Was there not need? It was one thing to speak of it 
lightly to his friend, but quite another to put the ques- 
tion to his own heart, here in the solitude of his room, 
after reading Isabel's letter, after seeing the light of we! 
come dawn in Daisy’s sweet blue eyes. 

‘‘Tam not treating either of them fairly or honorably,” 
“It is very pleas- 
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ant here—far too pleasant for my own good, and perhaps 
for Daisy’s. I could never give up the world and all it 
will give me for Daisy’s sake, therefore Daisy and I must 
part! And it is my duty to go at once, if there’s the 
least danger that the dear little thing will grow fond of 
me, as Chelford thinks.” 

That thought also was pleasant. 
held him inthralled beside the open window till the 
sound of household duties—always subdued out of re- 
spect to his writing—had entirely died away for the night. 

‘*Mind you leave Mr. Heriot’s supper-tray ready before 
you go out, Daisy,” said Mrs. Clement, in the lower hall. 

“Tt is ready now, mother. As if I should forget !” an- 
swered the girl’s voice. 

The smoke of John Clement’s evening pipe ascended 
from the front porch, where he was sitting with his 
pretty, old wife. 

The rear windows of the cottage looked out on a wide, 
gorse-covered moor, or heath, stretching away toward the 
flag-crowned heights near Aldershot, where the ball prac- 
tice of a large garrison was carried on during the early 
hours of the day. 

Leaning from his own window, Heriot could see the 
slight figure of Daisy in the kitchen door-way. 

A splendid Summer was about to shine. Vegetation 
was taking a rapid start after a cold and arid Spring, and 
for once, in a way, the farmers forgot to grumble as they 
watched their rapidly greening fields. 

The sparrow’s undaunted chirp, the blackbird’s mellow 
whistle, the starling’s gossip and the cuckoo’s call had 
sounded, with the lark’s wild song of freedom, over the 
moor for weeks ; and now, as Paul Heriot watched the 
new moon rising in the dark- blue sky above the rec- 
For 


wry woods, he heard the song of the nightingale. 
the first and last time he and Daisy would listen to the 
bird of night together. He would ask her mother’s leave, 
and they would stroll over the heath to the chestnut 


copse. Beyond the copse stretched the bare plain, swept 
by the cannon-balls of the garrison at times—forbidden 
ground to civilians whenever the red flag waved from the 
staff upon the heights. Heriot had an odd fancy for that 
spot. After midday there was no danger. But the 
knowledge of danger existent at other times made it, he 
thought, the fittest place in that tame, every-day neigh- 
borhood for the interview he sought. He lingered a few 
moments to put aside Isabel’s letter and extinguish the 
lamp. 

When he went down the door-way was vacant. The 
nightingale was pouring forth a perfect flood of melody, 
and in the distance, walking toward the rectory wood, 
he saw Daisy, leaning on George Millbank’s arm! He 
had known before the rector talked with him that Daisy 
was as firmly bound as himself. 

On the day of his arrival Mrs. Clement had related, 
with ill-concealed triumph, the story of their only child’s 
‘‘vreat match,” rejoicing because the girl, after her mar- 
riage, ‘‘ could drive to church in her own chaise, and hold 
her head up with the best.” 

Heriot had thought it a sacrifice even then, though 
Daisy listened quietly enough. 

Of late, she had avoided the subject ; had remained in 
her own room on a plea of headache one Sunday evening 
when George Millbank came ; bad burst into tears when 
her father joked about her approaching wedding, when 
the barrister was by. 

* * * * * * 

Only a country youth and maiden walking by moon- 
light along a lonely road, to hear the nightingale sing. 
A common sight in any rural neighborhood. Yet it drew 


So pleasant that it | 
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Paul Heriot on in hot pursuit. He had never truly known 
his own heart and the strength of its wayward impulses 
till he found himself standing behind the hedge, on the 
common near the wood, his ear strained to catch every 
word uttered in the road. Listening? Yes, he came 
there to listen! He was past considering whether it was 
an honorable proceeding on his part or not. Life had 
suddenly condensed its limits—the universe had suddenly 
narrowed to a point ; the one thing of vital importance to 
him was to know beyond a doubt to whom the heart of 
that simple country girl belonged ! 

The poor little nightingale sang her best, utterly un- 
heeded by the three. 

Out in the road were angry words of recrimination, 
low pleading for forgiveness, and a woman’s penitent 
sobs and tears. 

‘*You liked me, you were true to me, you were happy 
enough, and you meant to be my wife, till this man came 
to your father’s house,” said George Millbank, furiously. 
‘From the first day of his coming you have changed 
toward me. It is all his doing! Deny it if you dare!” 

‘*Mr. Heriot has never uttered one word as if he cared 
for me,” said Daisy. ‘‘I cannot see why you are 80 
jealous of him.” 

‘*He is a gentleman—I have to work for my bread. 
The difference between us has made you hate me, Daisy.” 

**T never could hate you, George! You have been so 
kind to father and mother.” 

**T don’t want you to love me for any such reason,” 
said the poor young farmer. ‘‘Oh, Daisy! I set my 
heart on you the first time we ever met, and now you 
have trodden it in the dust to go to him! Men have 
killed women before now for less than that. I’ve been 
tempted myself to end it in that way, I’m tempted now.” 

‘*But you could never hurt me, George,” said the girl, 
quietly, while Heriot stood ready to leap the hedge, if 
help was needed by her. 

**T don’t know. It drives me wild to hear that bird 
singing yonder, as we used to listen to last year, when 
you loved me, and we were happy. I can’t answer for 
myself—go away—go away, Daisy, at once !” he said, pas- 
sionately. And as Daisy turned away, crying, he added : 
‘*The poor bird as is true to its mate! Oh, Daisy! how 
could you serve me so ?” and threw himself on the green 
bank, weeping and sobbing like a child. 

Daisy did not return. Paul Heriot kept her in sight 
as he slowly crossed the heath. He saw nothing of her 
when he entered the cottage. 

Pretty Mrs. Clement came forward with her old-fash- 


| ioned courtesy, to give him his bed-candle, and ask him 


to be pleased to excuse her daughter’s absence. Evi- 
dently she knew nothing of what had occurred. Paul 
Heriot slept little that night. The next evening he 
walked with Daisy, to hear the nightingale and read 
Isabel’s letter to her by moonlight. And then they said 
farewell. ae ES 

Carrer I. 

Mrs. Cuement grumbled a little, privately, to her 
daughter and her husband, on hearing that she was to 
lose her very profitable lodger so suddenly. 

**All through some bothering letter, as come for him 
last night,” she observed, snappishly. ‘I’m sure I wish 
all letters further! I’ve only had one this year, and that 
told me as my old uncle was dead, and hadn’t left me a 
farthing out of his great fortune. And I had twopence to 
pay on it, too. And here’s another come to take the 
bread out of our mouths, as one may say, for I doubt 
if the rooms get let again for weeks.” 


564 


Daisy listened in silence. She had far more 
than her mother to deplore the arrival of that fatal let- 
ter, which had called Paul Heriot back to his duty, and 
to honor, fame and wealth as well. 

Those good gifts would in due time console him for the 
pain of parting. But what could atone to Daisy for the 
light and bloom of her young life, which must vanish 
with him, leaving the days like weary tasks stretching 
out before her, to be performed joylessly, without hope 
of comfort or reward ? 
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reason | 
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weep, she did not speak. But there was something in 
those sad eyes that he never again forgot—one of those 
‘last looks ” that haunt us, that sting us suddenly with 
torture in the midst of prosperity and success, that take 
the glory from the sunset and the perfume from the 
flower, that fill with bitterness the sweetest cup that 
Fame or Love or Fortune can ever offer, when the offer 
**too late.” 

The cold, studied words of adieu died instantly upon 
the lips of Paul Heriot. 


comes 


SANDY HOOK,— SEEN THROUGH A TELESCOPE—ROUNDING THE ‘‘ SANDY HOOK” LIGHT-SHIP.— SEE PAGE 569. 


She was very quiet on that last morning, busying her- | 


self in ministrations for the traveler's comfort till the fly | 


from Chelford Station drove to the door. 

Then she disappeared, and Heriot, after shaking hands 
with John Clement and his wife, ran up-stairs, and found 
Daisy standing at the porch-window from whence she had 
so often watched for his coming. 


‘Daisy, Daisy, 
shall never forgive myself!” 

Last evening he had been calm and cold, though kind, 
and their farewell had been only a friendly one, at which 


forgive me,” he faltered, ‘‘ though 1 


Miss Mostyn herself could have taken no exception. But 
now his heart spoke loudly. He took Daisy in his arms ; 
he kissed her cheeks, her eyes, her lips, and his own eyes 


The pretty pink color was out of her cheeks now. | were dim. 
White, fixed and woful was the face turned upon him— | 


that face so childlike amidst all its grief. 


She did not | like yours. 


‘Forgive me,” he said again. ‘‘My own heart aches 


Forget me, Daisy. It is the only way.’ 


SANDY HOOK. 
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He held her an instant in a last embrace, and was gone. 
Leaning against the open casement, Daisy watched the 
fly. As it turned the corner into the long, straight road 
between pine plantations that led to the station, she saw 
him lean out, look up at her and wave his hand. Then 
the fly rolled on, the straight lines of pines inclosed it. 


Daisy looked, eager to see the future bridegroom. And 
she saw Paul Heriot, elegantly dressed, with a flower in 
his coat, as he passed through the open door ! 

Turning faint, she struggled through the crowd and 
entered a quiet side street. The roll of carriages ceased. 


| The guests had all arrived, and the delicious strains of 


The barrister’s vacation was over, and the romance of | 


Daisy Clement's life was drawing near its end. 

The slow, hot weeks dragged on and on. George Mill- 
bank came regularly to the moor cottage once more. No 
allusion was made on either side to their temporary 
estrangement. It was tacitly understood between them 
that the engagement held good, and that the wedding 
was to take place at the appointed time in Autumn. 

Daisy grew thin and pale that Summer. She shrank 
from the anxious questioning of her mother and her 
friends, but most of all from the observant eyes of the 
young rector, who called often at the cottage, but never 
mentioned his friend’s name. 

She was glad when George Millbank’s married sister 
proposed that Daisy should visit her at Wimbledon ‘for 
a change,” and avail herself of the great bargains in Lon- 
don shops to purchase the things needed for the bridal 
eutfit. 

Daisy’s future kindred welcomed her joyously. They 
were stout, sturdy, well-to-do farmers and graziers, and a 
round of visits and feastings began, which they enjoyed 
hugely, but which were as the very weariness of desola- 
tion to her. 

George wrote every week from Hampshire, and was to 
come up during the last of her stay and escort her home. 
Before his arrival she determined to accomplish the one 
secret purpose of her visit, and to look upon Paul Heriot’s 
face once more. 

She knew from him that he had chambers in town, that 
for the sake of country air he lodged at Putney during 
the Summer months, and that, when not otherwise 
engaged, he went down by the five o’clock boat from 
Chelsea Pier. 

Ignorant of town as she was, Daisy never asked herself 
why a voyager from Putney to city chambers should take 
a boat at Chelsea. 


| the sunshiny air from Mr. Mostyn’s grounds. 


one of the finest military bands in London floated through 
Jewels, 


splendid dresses and this magnificent home —all these 


| things her rival possessed; wealth, beauty, social posi- 
| tion, had been given to her. 


From Daisy had been taken her one treasure—the hope, 
or, rather, the belief, that Paul Heriot had learned to love 
her during those happy weeks of Spring ; that, if he had 
been free, she might have won him; that he would re- 
member her, yearn over her, amid all the splendor of his 
future life ! 

Had she been mad to think it? That grand-looking 
gentleman had Jittle in common with ‘her Mr. Heriot,” 
in his rough tourist’s suit. He had passed close beside 
her, knowing nothing of her presence. If he had known, 
would he have cared ? Would he not have been angry at 
her presumption ? The daughter of his landlady ; his 
little servant-maid ; what was she to him, that she should 
come to that great, rich, heartless city merely to get one 
glimpse of his dear face ? and what would he think of 
her, had she dared claim his notice, standing among the 


| street-throng of curious gazers before Miss Mostyn’s 
door ? 


One golden, sunny afternoon she made some excuse to | 


go shopping by herself, and spent the time wandering 
about the Park and Gardens until five o’clock should 
arrive. 

Growing tired of the Gardens, she found her way about 
Kensington streets. 


Poor little Daisy ! 

And poor George Millbank, hurrying toward his coun- 
try home at that very moment, flushed with eager joy! 
The grave young rector had interested himself in his be- 
half, and that morning the resident steward of Lord 
Blankmore, the great landed proprietor, had sent for 
him, and offered him the charge of a most valuable por- 
tion of his lordship’s estate. 

He should be able to keep a pony-chaise for Daisy, and 
to rebuild his house, if she wished it, by another year. 
He would go to her, on the morrow, with the good news. 
Perhaps she was pining already for a glimpse of the moor 
and the heights and the rectory woods where the sweet 
nightingale sung. 

As George Millbank opened the gate that led to his 


| cottage, he could see the glow of the fire on the kitchen- 
| hearth, and the tall, thin figure of his maiden aunt, his 


In one of the grandest she saw a crowd assembled be- | 


fore a corner house, with statues gleaming whitely 
through privet hedges in its grounds. 


An awning was stretched from the door to the curb- | 


stone, the steps and pavement were covered with a crim- 
son carpet, servants in liveries waited in the hall, car- 


housekeeper, going to and fro. 

The tea-table stood ready. There were greens and po- 
tatoes and cold bacon on a platter for him, in addition to 
the usual toast and tea and eggs, for he had been kept by 
the steward, and had no dinner that day. 

Miss Millbank poured out his tea, and waited on him 
carefully. But she was a person of few words, and set 


| herself down to the patching of his working coat as soon 


riages were continually dashing up, and elegantly attired | 


ladies, escorted by deferential cavaliers, went floating 
into the mansion as if they trod on air. 

**What place is it, please ?” asked Daisy, awe-struck, 
as a good-natured policeman, in the front rank, made 
room for her to see. 

“It’s Mr. Mostyn’s house, my dear. You must have 
heard of the great Mr. Mostyn as has made all his money 
out of railways. His daughter has a garden-party here 
this afternoon. A lovely young lady she is, too, as you’d 
own, if you should see her coming down them steps of an 
evening, dressed for a party or a ball, and all of a blaze 
like with her diamonds. She is just going to be married, 
they say—a week or two hence—to that gentleman as is 
going into the house this very identical moment.” 


as his plate was supplied. 

When the meal was over, and he had seen that Ben, the 
carter, had attended properly to all the animals, George 
Millbank walked down the road, in the still twilight. 

Yonder lay Chelford Woods and Daisy’s home beside 
them. In another month, please Heaven, he would come 
home of an evening to find, as now, a clean-swept hearth, 
a snowy cloth and.a comfortable meal waiting for him, 
and with them no silent Aunt Susan to sit and darn with- 
out speaking, but Daisy, his own Daisy, his dear little 
wife, overflowing with smiles and eager questions, full of 


| interest in all that he had said, done or thought during 


the long day of absence, quick to appreciate all his plans 
for the garden or the house because they concerned the 
beanty and sweetness of his life and her own. 


He went back through the fresh sweet evening silence, 
unbroken except by the low note of a bird, stirring 
dreamily in its nest. He seemed to himself to have been 
born anew into a fresh world, full of stirring life and con- | 
sciousness. Things that he had scarcely noticed before, 
through three-and-twenty years of rural existence, were 
now so dear and sweet; the flowers on the hedge-banks, 
the cries of the young lambs and the answering calls of 
their mothers, the birds that sang, and the clouds in the 
blue sky and the blessed sunshine glistening hotly on the 
leaves and grass 
Daisy, and so were bound up, for ever and ever, with all 
the memories of this Summer, at once the happiest, the 


most hopeful, the most darkly, deeply desolated Summer | 


of his life! 
* * + “ * * 


In London, at this same hour, the sky clouded over | 


and a light rain began to fall. 
Daisy had wandered about, through the hot glaring 
afternoon, she knew not how or where. 


At dusk she found herself once more at Chelsea Pier. | 


She stvod there quietly, looking down into the water, 
without a thought of home, or friends, or George. 

As the rain began to fall she looked up, dazed and 
hopeless. A hansom cab halted near the Albert Bridge, 
a gentleman ran down the steps of the embankment, and, 
coming to the edge of the pier, jostled Daisy as he leaned 
forward to watch the coming boat. 

It was Paul Heriot ! 

Her face was pale, her white lips quivered ; her sad 
blue eyes were riveted on his as he turned to apologize. 

She saw, or thought she saw, a momentary expression 
of alarm, of astonishment, of impatient regret, rise to 
those eyes and look out on her. 

“Oh, I did not mean to annoy you!” she began to say, 


wringing her small hands in an agony of humiliation and 


distress, 


Stepping back hastily, anxious only to escape, before | 


he could spring to catch her she fell ! 

The tide was in. 
swell that drove Paul Heriot, blinded and breathless, 
against the pier as he leaped to the rescue. But when 
she rose the second time he grasped her arm. 

Eager hands were stretched from the stairs, ropes were 
thrown from the pier, the great steamer backed out into 
the stream as they were drawn ashore, and a medical 
man rushed from the crowd and led the way into the 
ticket-taker’s office. 


He knelt by Daisy's side with a grave, sad face ; then, | 
rising, he smoothed the wavy golden hair away from the | 


sweet, pale face, and pointed to a black bruise on the 
temple. 

‘There is the cause of the unfortunate young woman’s 
death,” he said. ‘‘Do you know her, sir? Can you tell 
me where to communicate with her friends ?” 

+ * * * * * 


Next day ‘‘the sad case” was in all the city papers. A | 


week later poor, pretty Daisy was buried in Chelford 
Church-yard, among the tears and sobs of all who had 
known and loved her—save one. 


George Millbank was chief mourner, and he still lives 


single for her sake. 

No one ever knew the secret of Daisy’s wanderings dur- 
ing that last unhappy afternoon. 
it, he held his peace. 

His friends and hers supposed that their meeting on the 
pier was purely accidental, and gave him great praise for 
the gallant attempt at rescue. 


The advancing steamer created 2 


LITERARY VICISSITUDES. 


wealthy, famous, successful and (for aught the world or 
his wife know to the contrary) a perfectly happy and con- 
tented gentleman. 

The Rector of Chelford alone has power to read ‘* be- 
tween the lines” of the famous lawyer's life. He knows 
the anguish of remorse that wrings that lonely, unsatis- 


| fied heart more and more keenly as each year goes on; 
| he sees the instinctive avoidance of that one white-stoned 


grave in Chelford Church-yard ; he feels that the grave 


| might not have been filled for years if Fate had not or- 
they all breathed of Daisy, spoke of | 


dained that the barrister’s vacation should have been 
spent at that thatched cottage at the cross-roads on 
Chelford Moor. 


THE OLD CANOE. 
By ALBERT PIKE, 

WHERE the rocks are gray and the shore is steep, 
And the waters below look dark and deep; 
Where the rugged pine, in its lonely pride, 
Leans gloomily over the murky tide; 
Where the reeds and rushes are long and lank, 
And the weeds grow thick on the winding bank; 
Where the shadow is heavy the whole day through, 
There lies at its mooring the old canoe, 


The useless paddles are idly dropped, 

Like a sea-bird’s wings that the storm has lopped, 
And crossed on the railing, one o’er one, 

Like the folded hands when the work is done, 
While busily back and forth between 

The spider stretches his silvery screen, 

And the solemn owl with the dull “ too-whoo,” 
Sttles down on the side of the old canoe, 


The stern, half sunk in the slimy wave, 

Rots slowly away in its living grave, 

And the green moss creeps o’er its dull decay, 
Hiding its moldering dust away, 

Like the hand that plants o’er the tomb a flower, 
Or the ivy that mantles the falling tower; 

While many a blossom of loveliest hue 

Springs up o’er the stern of the old canoe, 


The currentless waters are dead and still, 

Lut the twilight wind plays with the boat at will, 
And lazily in and out again 

It floats the length of the rusty chain, 

Like the weary march of the hands of time, 

That meet and part at the noontide chime, 

And the shore is kissed at each turning anew, 
By the dripping bow of the old canoe, 


Oh! many a time with ceaseless hand 

I have pushed it away from the pebbly strand, 

And paddled it down where the stream runs quick, 
Where the whirls are wild and the eddies are thick, 
And laughed as I leaned o’er its rocking side, 

And looked below in the broken tide, 

To see that the faces and boats were two 

That were mirrored back from the old canoe, 


But now, as I lean o’er the crumbling side, 

And look below in the sluggish tide, 

The face that I see there is graver grown, 

And the laugh that I hear is a sober tone, 

And the hands that lent to the light skiff wings 
Have grown familiar with sterner things; 

But I love to think of the hours that sped 

As I rocked where the whirls their white spray shed, 
Ere the blossom waved or the green grass grew 
O’er the moldering stern of the old canoe, 


If Paul Heriot guessed | 


LITERARY VICISSITUDES. 
Booxs sometimes leap into popularity and retain it for 
centuries. Others have a fleeting fame and drop into 


| oblivion. Some met coldness and indifference at first, 


Paul Heriot is now the husband of Isabel Mostyn, a | but in time became famous. In evidence of the last is 


WHAT IS 


FIRE ? 


Fitzgerald's ‘‘ Rubaiyat.” The story of the rediscovery by , 


the late Mr. Edward Fitzgerald of a great Persian poet of 
the eleventh century, and of the strange fate that befell 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s translation—which, by the way, was no 
translation at all, but an echo in verse very faintly resem- 
bling tho original, and free from its wearisome and con- 
fusing repetitions—is told by Mr. J. H. McCarthy in the 
introduction to his prose version. Mr. Fitzgerald was one 
of those rare men of genius whose modesty drives them 
to conceal their own existence until it is forced into the 
light by the unsought recognition of other great souls. 
The first edition of ‘‘Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam ” was 
published without the English writer’s name, by Mr. 
Quaritch, in 1858, and was “‘a most uncompromising, 
hopeless, dismal failure.” Finding no buyers at its pub- 
lished price of five shillings, it passed into ‘‘that pitiful 
purgatory of luckless books,” the box marked ‘‘ All these 
one penny each,” and the 200 copies were finally disposed 
of at that humble price. But, as Mr. McCarthy says, 
**Alas! and alas! The man who could buy those 200 
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copies back now at a guinea a copy would be making a 
magnificent and, unhappily, impossible bargain.” The 
last time he saw a copy of the first edition quoted in o 
catalogue it was priced at four guineas, and he does not 
imagine that it would be easy to get one at that price 
now. Even the second edition, he tells us, is most rare, 
and the third edition is worth a guinea acopy. The rea- 
son of this remarkable rise in value is that the book fell 
into the hands of three poets—Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, and Captain Richard Bur- 
ton—who saw in it the work of a great poet. ‘‘ Each of 
them had a great influence upon the artistic thought of 
the time, and each of them avowed himself an impassioned 
disciple of Omar and his unknown translator.” 


WHAT IS A FIRE? 

A curious point of law, bearing upon the responsibil- 
ity of insurance companies, has just been decided in the 
Paris law courts (Fifth Chamber of the Civil Tribunal of 

the Seine), at the suit of the Countcss 
Fitz James vs. the Union Fire Insurance 
Company of Paris, by which it is ruled 
that insurance companies must indem- 
nify ail losses sustained by an assured 
caused by fire, even in cases where no 
destruction of premises has been caused 
by conflagration. The Countess Fitz 
James insured against fire, in the above 
company, all her furniture and effects 
for 558,000 francs, and in her policy, 


under Article 7, were mentioned her 


jewels, among which figured specially a 
pair of ear-rings, composed of fine pearls, 


valued at 18,000 francs. On April 17th, 
1887, one of these ear-rings which had 
been placed on the mantel-piece was ac- 
cidentally knocked down by the countess 
and fell into the fire, where it was con- 
sumed, notwithstanding every effort made 
to save the jewel. Expert jewelers were 
called in by both parties to estimate the 
intrinsic value of the property destroyed, 
and 9,000 francs was stated to be the 
amount, less 60 francs for molten gold 
rescued from the ashes. The insurance 
company refused to pay for the burnt 
pearl on the ground that there was no 
conflagration, that the fire which con- 
sumed the object was an ordinary fire ; 
in other words, that there was no fire, 
and that the company was not responsible 
where combustion had only occurred by 
the ordinary use of a grate for heating 
purposes, The court, however, rejected 
this, and ruled that ‘“‘the word /ire, in 
matters of assurance, applied to every 
accident, however unimportant such ac- 
cident may be, so long as it is caused 
by the action of fire.” It was, therefore, 
ordered that the Union Company should 
pay to the Countess Fitz James the value 
of the jewel, less that of the gold re- 
covered, viz., 8,940 francs and costs. 


Tue number of Indians in the United 
States who can read Indian languages 
is about ten thousand. 
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UNDER THE MAIN BEACON. 


SANDY HOOK. 


By HENRY TYRRELL. 


’ 


‘‘Tris delightful to feel that one is so near home,” says 
Emily, on the deck of an incoming transatlantic steamer. 
‘*We ought to sight Sandy Hook this afternoon.” 

‘‘How delightful!” responds Dora. ‘‘Do tell me 
which he is. I can always pick out a Scotchman from a 
hundred.” 

This serves very well for a text upon which to hana a 
dainty picture in a humorous periodical. It would be a 
desperately untraveled and uninformed person indeed, 
however, who could actually mistake Sandy Hook for 
anybody or anything else than what it is—a real hook, or 
point, of real sand, and one of the most familiar land- 
marks of the northern Atlantic coast. It is the long 
tongue which New Jersey thrusts out in defiance of the 
stormy ocean, which in turn shows its white teeth, and 
roars and hisses in the gale. This tongue, in the same 
figurative sense, welcomes the traveler home to America, 
or bids him an au revoir as the wooded Highlands of the 


Navesink fade in the vessel’s wake, on the outward voy- 


age. The trips of such record-breaking steamers as the 
City of Paris, the Etruria, and others, are measured be- 
tween Fastnet Light, Ireland, and Sandy Hook. 

Sandy Hook is six miles long, and, toward its upper 
end, fully a mile broad. Its southern end, at the High- 
lands, is connected with the main-land by a mere neck of 
sand, through which the ocean sometimes breaks into 
the inlet of the Navesink and Shrewsbury Rivers, making 
the place temporarily an island. Two coves indent the 
western side of the Hook, in one of which, the Horseshoe, 
known to all yachtsmen, is the railroad-dock, where the 
trains of the New Jersey Southern meet the New York 
boats. This was once the extremity of the Hook ; but 
the peninsula is said to have quadrupled in size since 
1685, when it was first surveyed. The lower indentation 
is called Spermaceti Cove, because a whale once came to 
grief there. The eastern beach is a wild, desolate stretch 


of sand, suggestive of smugglers, pirates and buried 
treasures. In fact, there are still pointed out on the Hook 
a meadow and a lone pine-tree associated with the name of 
Captain Kidd, and where credulous persons have been 


known to dig for hidden plunder. The interior is 
covered with dense jungles and groves of hoary cedars, 
interspersed with mossy morasses, with here and there a 
white sandy hill where the stunted cactus grows, and the 
mottled puff-adder basks in the sun. 

The township of Middletown, New Jersey, claims 
Sandy Hook; but it is as a United States Government 
reservation that the place is important and interesting. 
The great beacons, the life-saving stations, fog-horn, tele- 
graph offices, electric buoys, the abandoned fortifications, 
and the proving-grounds employed by the Government 
Ordnance Department for testing big guns, give a peculiar 
character to the Hook, and afford the raison d'étre for its 
human population. There is no village on the whole 
tract, and the only settlements are those on the extreme 
point and at the railroad-dock. 

The population of Sandy Hook searcely reaches one 
hundred souls. It consists of the light-house men and 
telegraph operators, with their families, the Government 
officers and some forty soldiers in charge of the gun- 
testing, the machinists and electricians who operate the 
electric-light plant for the Gedney'’s Channel buoys, the 
crews of Life-saving Stations Nos. 1 and 2, the railroad men 
at the dock,.and the family who run the boarding-house 
and grocery-store there. The main body of the peninsula 
is as primitive and lonely as when Hendrik Hudson, with 
the Half Moon, put into the Horseshoe, 280 years ago. The 
wreck of a Dutch vessel on the shoals here is recorded as 
long ago as 1620, the year the Pilgrims landed upon 
Plymouth Rock, and when the Indians used to come to 
Sandy Hook to gather beach-plums. How many a gal- 
lant bark since that time has been here 


“ Joek'd in sand, 


Veiling her high-top lower than her ribs, 


To kiss her burial.” 

During the Revolution there were many bloody trage- 
dies hereabout, both and on land. After the 
battle of Monmouth, Sir Henry Clinton retreated to the 
Horseshoe, where his transports and men-of-war lay in 
waiting. 


on sea 


In the year 1812 there were depredations along 
the coast by English naval vessels, and some spirited 
engagements were fought between them and the Yankee 
privateers. 

The most ancient structure now standing ‘on the 
peninsula is the Sandy Hook Light, or Main Beacon, a 
white stone tower ninety feet high, and now bearing a 
fixed light visible fifteen miles. It was completed in 
1764, and was oceupied as a stronghold by Tory refugees 
during the Revolution. In a grove of cedars to the east- 
ward, between the light-house and the sea, lies the Ocean 
Cemetery, a sad, neglected spot, containing a few graves 
of soldiers and have died on the Hook, 
together with many unidentified bodies of shipwrecked 
sailors which have been cast ashore during the Winter 
storms, and buried with a simple wooden cross at the 
head. The West Beacon, on the inner shore, is a less 
lofty structure than the Main Beacon, and is about half a 
century old. The third of the Sandy Hook lights is the 
East Beacon, on the point. It is of iron, about fifty feet 
high, and painted red. These three fixed white lights of 
the Hook gleam like a trio of fallen stars, and are visible 
from all directions, from sea and land, for miles around. 
They serve as range-lights for the pilot on the night- 


others who 
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| low the tortuous channels to harbor. The Gedney 
Channel has five electric buoys, operated from the shore, 
which make it practicable for vessels at night. Three 
and a half miles out at sea is moored the lead-colored 
Scotland Light-ship ; and three miles further out—invisible 
from shore to the naked eye—the Sandy Hook, painted 
red, and displaying lights of the same sanguinary color, 
These two-masted fixtures are known 
turning-points in outside yacht-races, 

Close by the sea, near the East Beacon, is a double fog- 
signal, or steam-siren, of the first order, which need not 
necessarily be seen, but must be heard, to be appreciated. 
It lifts its voice, not in seductive, but in warning, song, 
in foggy weather, snow-storms, and whenever the Scotland 
Light-ship cannot be seen from the point. The duration 
of the blast is six seconds, at intervals of forty seconds, 
and it can be heard at a distance of from ten to twelve 
miles—almost as far as the lights can be seen. Keeper 
Stanton and his assistant keep watch continually, night 
and day. 


as the familiar 


May is a particularly foggy month, and very trying 
for the siren, which has to keep in full ery for twenty- 
four hours or more at a stretch. In May, 1887, it was 
kept going for ninety-four consecutive hours, without 
interruption, during which time it did not miss a single 
blast. This is a record which the most robust operatic 
tenor can scarcely hope to break. 

Other buildings and objects of interest on the Hook 
are the Government dock; the office of the Ordnance 
Department, with the big guns standing about, the 
sereens and targets in the distance, the electrical appara- 
tus for measuring the velocity of shells, and the ‘ grave- 
yard” of lursted cannon and other artillery junk ; the 
unfinished granite fort, begun in 1857, but never com- 
pleted ; the two life-saving stations ; and the tall wooden 


| tower of the Western Union Telegraph Company, whence 


incoming and outgoing vessels are reported, and yacht- 
races are watched. This tower (as Mr. Kobbé tells 7s 
in his interesting and accurate little book on ‘‘ The Jer- 
sey Coast and Pines”’) is the outgrowth of a unique news 
service originally established on Sandy Hook about 1854, 
when the telegraph line from New York to Beacon Hill 
(Navesink Highlands) was extended to Sandy Hook. 
When an incoming vessel was sighted, a surfman put 
out in a boat and received a message which the captain 
threw overboard in a can. This message was borne by 
carrier-pigeon to the station on the Hook, and thence 
telegraphed to New York. The completion of the At- 
lantic Cable marked the discontinuance of this primitive 
service, 

The present telegraph-tower is a dizzy-looking, weath- 
er-beaten structure, anchored with wire cables, which do 
not prevent its swaying perceptibly when the wind is 
blowing in more than a half-hearted way. To further 
relieve the monotony of existence here, a gun occasion- 
ally bursts, at the firing-grounds a few rods to the east- 
ward, and fragments of iron weighing perhaps fifteen 
or twenty pounds, or more, are showered playfully about, 
now letting daylight through a side of the tower, and 
anon carrying away a section of the picket fence which 
surrounds the telegraph superintendent’s residence. The 
telegraph men. sit serenely on their airy perch in the 
bare chamber at the top of the tower, surveying through 
powerful telescopes the vast panorama of sea and shore 
outspread beneath them, reporting everything that passes, 
from a schooner to the Cily of Puris, and looking down 
scornfully upon the doings of the Ordnance Department, 
like eagles over a battle-field. 


veiled ocean, enabling him to take his bearings and fol- | One day last Spring I threaded the pathway which 
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winds through the dim, silent wilderness between the 
railroad-dock and the point of the Hook, and climbed 
the tower, to where operator De la Motte was bringing 
his glasses to bear upon the various craft in the distance, 
that hung 
—“‘like painted ships 
Upon a painted ocean,” 

I could make nothing out of them at that distance ; but 
the skilled operator, turning without using the telescope, 
to one mere speck afar on the shimmering deep, said : 
‘There comes a Spaniard in.” 


A look through the glass gave him her signals ; then | 


he turned the pages of a maritime dictionary, glanced 
at the latest weekly Register, and continued : ‘“‘ The Gadi- 


tano, from Havana to St. Johns, New Brunswick. She’s | 


no business to be stopping at New York. 
matter, I suppose.” 
In the meantime, the above was clicked over the wires 


to the Maritime Exchange, in the Produce Building, New | 


York. 

‘*How do you find out all about a vessel, like this one, 
the instant she appears on the horizon ?” I asked, won- 
deringly —‘‘ especially as you can’t possibly know the 
hundredth part of them by sight.” 

‘*Do you see those four signal-flags ?” he said, giving 
me the glass. ‘‘ There are eighteen such flags used in the 
signal-code, each standing for one of the consonants in 
the alphabet. The four this vessel has out stand for 
HNBQ. Every sea-going vessel has a combination of 
four consonants like this assigned her, and registered 
with her name in the international ‘dictionary.’ Thus, I 
find that H N BQ is the Gaditano. Looking up (adi- 


tano in the alphabetical list published weekly in the | 


Maritime Register, I find out all I want to know about 
my Spaniard. See ?” 

He indicated with his finger the name referred to on 
the Register, and I read as follows : 


“Gaditano (Sp. ss) Goicoechia 1797 tons Liverpool March 30 
(Santander Apr. 4 Vigo 6) for Havana. Ar 24 & s'ld Matanzas 26 
fagua ar 27 for St.John N. B. & Liverpool.” 


And there was the Spaniard in a nut-shell. 

Sometimes the operator has to do a little signaling on 
his own account, as when late sailing orders for a vessel 
that has already cleared are telegraphed from New York, 
and he runs out, on the pole from the top of the tower, 


the bits of colored bunting which mean: ‘‘Stop! I have 
an important message for you.”” Thus Sandy Hook has a 
speaking acquaintance with many ships, knows a yet 
larger number by sight, and reviews them all as they pass 
night and day in splendid procession in and out of the 
harbor gates. It is not unusual, of a Saturday, to see as 
many as thirty great ocean steamers glide out through 
the Narrows and disappear down the ocean’s verge. Night 
and day some one is on the watch in the top of the tower, 
keeping the record somewhat after this fashion : ‘‘1 a.M., 
Saturday, October 19. Wind 8.W., mod. cloudy. S. 8S. 
outside bar. 1:40, Vessel in tow passing. 2:50, Nothing 
in sight,” and so on. 

During the yachting season, in the Summer and Fall, 
the Hook is of course a highly important coigne of van- 
tage. Its sands are alive with reporters, who swarm up 
the tower, and occupy ‘standing room only” on the roof. 
“Inside” races may be advantageously viewed from 
points up the bay; but for ‘‘ outside” races—that is to 
say, where the yachts round one of the light-ships, or a 
stake-boat equally far out at sea—there are but two land 
points of view worth mentioning, and these are Sandy 
Hook and the Navesink Highlands. The start of the race 


Something the | 
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is usually reported from Quarantine. Then the white- 
winged fleet sails into the ken of Sandy Hook, whence 
every move, every tack, every buoy passed, is telegraphed 
to the city ; so that at the Maritime Exchange, where there 
| is a chart of the course, with pins representing the con- 
testing yachts, which are moved from time to time as 
news of the respective positions come in—the race can be 
followed almost as excitingly as on the ground. Toward 
the finish, the marine reporters at the Highlands take it 
| in hand, as that point commands a better view of the two 
| light-ships than the Hook itself. Two years ago, when the 
Volunteer defended the America’s cup for the last time 
against a British challenger (the 7'/isitle), the results of 
the race were reported, not only in New York, but in 
London, just ninety-two seconds after the line was crossed 
by the victorious Yankee—a striking confirmation of the 
| adage that bad news (from the British point of view only, 
| in this case) travels quickly. 
| International or club race, it is a stirring spectacle. 
| The salt green waves dance in the sunlight, and the fresh- 
| ening breeze is an invisible elixir of life. Let us suppose 
it is a ‘‘go” between those two crack seventy-foot sloop- 
| yachts Titania and Katrina. The contestants are towed 
| down to the starting-point at Buoy 10, on South-west 
Spit, and arrive at that point, say at 11h. 40m., when the 
tow-line is cast off, and they ‘‘ stand off and on ” awaiting 
| the signal to start. Both yachts have mainsails, forestay- 
sails, jibs and topsails hoisted, and as they tack to and 
| fro they present a very pretty sight. The wind, probably, 
is south-east by east, and the tide flood, when the prepar- 
| atory signal is given at 11 o’clock. The course is from 
| Buoy 10 to and around Sandy Hook Light-ship, from 
thence to and around a stake-boat anchored off the 
Shrewsbury Rocks, and return over the same course, 
finishing at Buoy 10. 

The starting signal is given, then the handicap gun is 
| fired. What a glorious marine picture is presented ! The 
| Katrina comes dashing down to cross the stern of the 

judges’ steamer, but Captain Haff, by a handsome ma- 

| nceuvre, brings the 7i/ania into position, and, with her 
| weather bilges clean out of water, she fairly flies across 
| the line, about 100 yards ahead of her antagonist. As the 
racers pass over the line, all hands clap on to the main- 
| sheets and flatten in the mainsails until they look as if 
they had been carved out of wood. The wind is freshen- 
ing, and the tide being against the flyers, they head well 
up for the point of Sandy Hook. 

Both yachts fling out their small jib-topsails when near 
the point of the Hook, and it seems to add to their speed, 
but the Titania is both outpointing and outfooting her 
rival. At 11:25 a puff of wind strikes the sails of the 
Titania and lays her lee rails even with the water’s edge, 
but she seems to jump ahead like a shot out of a gun 
and increase the lead she has already gained on her op- 
ponent. At 11:37 the Titania passes Buoy 5, followed by 
the Katrina at 11h. 38m. 30s., the latter passing some 
distance to leeward of it, while her rival goes to wind- 
ward. At 11:46 the Katrina breaks her first tack and goes 
| about to starboard, followed by the Tifania, who by this 
time has gained over a quarter of a mile lead. The racers 
stand on this tack only a very short time, as the Katrina 
comes about again at 11:56, followed by her rival, who by 
this time has increased her lead to nearly half a mile. It 
is tack and tack for the light-ship, but at 12:15 the Ti- 
| tania is about a mile in the lead and three-eighths of a mile 
| to windward, and who will win the contest is a foregone 
| conclusion, barring accidents, At 12:30 the Katrina, for 

the first time since the start, seems to hold her own ; the 
wind has both shifted and freshened, and is now bearing 
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so that the yachts in one more tack will fetch the light- 
ship. The Jitania rounds the light-ship at 1:08:30, and 
the Katrina at 1:14, showing that the Titania has gained 
nearly six minutes on her rival since the start. From the 
light-ship to the stake-boat off Shrewsbury Rocks the 
racers have a leading wind. They come down ‘on the 
port tack, but as the 7i/ania nears the turning-point she 
has her sheets eased off a little, while those of her rival 
are flat aft. On the run down the Katrina takes in 
her small jib-topsail and sets the large one, but it does 
her more harm than good. 

At lh. 49m. 47s. the Ti/ania rounds the outer mark- 
boat, followed by the Katrina at 1h. 57m. 27s. Both 
boats start for home with their booms well off to star- 
board and their spinnaker booms lowered to port. As 
soon as the outer mark is turned the big balloon jib-top- 
sails are set, and with this extra cloud of canvas drawing 
them ahead they seem fairly to fly through the water. 
The Titania has gained one minute and eight seconds on 
the run-down from the light-ship. On the run from the 
outer mark to the light-ship the Titania seems to increase 
her lead, and rounds it at 2h. 3lm. 45s. The Katrina 
passes around the light-ship at 2h. 39m. Ols., showing a 
gain of 24 seconds in her favor. The Titania crosses the 
line at Buoy 10 at 3h. 21m. 45s., amid a perfect din of 
whistles and booming of guns from the assembled fleet. 
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The Katrina finishes at 3h. 29m. 03s., giving the following 

table of elapsed and corrected time : 

E lapsed 
Time, 
H. M. 8. 
4 06 45 
4 14 03 


Corrected 
Time, 
H, M, 8, 
4 06 45 
413 44 


Start, 
H. M,. 8. 
+ eoeeeyrere ee 
eer eg 


Finish. 
H. M, 8, 
3 21 45 
3 29 03 


Ah, this is indeed a sport to make the pulses leap ' 


READING A VESSEL'S SIGNALS FROM THE TOWER. 
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We cannot quit the locality without paying our respects | of the finest marble, that hardly could a temple of a 
to the Twin Lights on the Navesink Highlands beyond | god be found so beautiful. To Diogenes this was only 
the Shrewsbury River, where the redstone towers loom | so much vanity, and he is not slow to express himself 
up, nobly picturesque, like a storied castle by the sea. | to that effect. For his part he did not know where he 
Light-house Hill, where the two lights stand, is a site | had been buried, or whether he had a tomb at all; but 
which has been used for more than a century for beacon | he claimed that, to the wise, his humble life would be 
and signal. Before the invention of 
the electric telegraph, a semaphore 
was erected here, with a spar and two 
movable wooden arms, like the hands 
of a clock. By means of these arms, 
the numbers from 1 to 10 could be 
indicated. In those days, ships were 
registered in the Telegraphic Diction- 
ary by numbers instead of letters ; and 
as soon as a vessel was sighted, the 
great arms of the semaphore waved its 
number, one figure at a time. Another 
semaphore on Sandy Hook took it and 
passed it on to a third on Staten Island, 
which communicated with the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange; so that even in 
those days they contrived to report a 
vessel in New York within a minute or 
so after she was signaled at the High- 
lands. 

The present light-house structure, of 
brownstone, with a tower at each end, 
was erected a little more than a quar- 
ter of a century ago. The keepers’ 
dwellings and the store-rooms are in 
the body of the building. The towers 
are not lofty, but their site is, being 
more than 200 feet above the tide level ; 
and they command a superb ocean 
view, with a panorama of Sandy Hook, 
Staten Island, Coney Island, and even 
as far as Brooklyn and New York. 
The revolving lights which crown these 
towers are the finest in the country, 
and are probably unsurpassed in all 
the world. Their flashing rays are vis- 
ible from the decks of vessels twenty- 
two miles out at sea; and on a clear 
night the sailor in the maintop some- 
times discerns them nearly thirty miles 
off, beaming like two kindly, watchful 
eyes to guide the night-wanderer home. 


THE FIRST MAUSOLEUM. i 
By A. S. M. — 
Lvuectan, in his “Dialogues of the 
Dead,” seems to have found a particu- 
lar enjoyment in bringing the crusty 
old philosopher Diogenes face to face 
in the Shades with princes and others 
who had been famous in their life- 
time. It is in one of these instances 
that Diogenes accosts Mausolos and 
wants to know the reason of his pride 
and haughtiness. Mausolos answers that in his life he } a monument higher than the Mausoleum, and built on 
had ruled the whole of Caria, and had made many addi- | a surer foundation. 
tions to his kingdom ; that he had been handsome in Perhaps so. But that the lapse of time has not been 
appearance and formidable in war ; but that, above all, | so fatal as might have been expected to the monument 
there was in the town of Halicarnassus a great monument | of Mausolos may be seen by any one who visits the re- 
to his memory, such as no other among the dead pos- | cently opened gallery of sculpture at the British Mu- 
sessed ; so splendidly was it adorned with sculptures | seum. This new gallery is devoted almost exclusively 
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to the remains of the Mausoleum. We can there see 
Mausolos himself, seulptured in marble, and can judge 
Only 
for he is evi- 
dently handsome, and quite one of those who would be 
formidable in war. The type of face is of course not 
pure Greek ; there was a considerable mixture of the 
barbarian in all his family. His dress is that of a sim- 
ple Greek citizen of the fourth century B. c.; but his 
long flowing hair marks him at once as not a Greek, for 
the Greeks of that age were not a long-haired race. This 
statue had originally stood in a chariot of four horses 
on the summit of the monument, and was therefore 
sculptured in colossal proportions, so that from the 
ground it might be seen with due effect. Yet such is 
the quality of the workmanship, that it can be studied 
now close at hand with the greatest advantage. It was 
found broken and scattered in we know not how many 
pieces. In putting them together there was no difliculty 
except on one point, but it was a serious one. The head 
had been sculptured in a separate piece, and made to fit 
into the body with a socket. But the sculptor, when 
all was ready, discovered that his assistant had made a 
mistake in cutting out the socket, the effect of which 
would have been to cause the head to hang over on one 
side. To remedy this, he placed the head as it ought 
to be, and then ran lead into the vacant part at the bot- 
tom of the socket. Fortunately this lead also was found, 
and the head may be said to be in its right place again. 
Beside Mausolos stands another colossal statue, repre- 
senting a female figure which had stood in the chariot 
beside him. 
she can be no other than Artemisia, the devoted wife 
who caused the monument to be erected to her hus- 
band, and who never could get his image from her 
mind, for all the distractions of war, in which, as his 
successor, she was engaged. 


whether what he said of his appearance was true. 
a modern Diogenes would deny its truth 


like an ancestor of her own name, she could command 
a fleet or an army with success. But she is best known 
for the ambitious conception of a monument which 
should glorify her husband for ever. Here we should 
say that the quarter of the world where she lived—the 
south-west corner of Asia Minor—had long before her 
time developed a singular taste for sculptured and costly 
tombs. In them she would find enticement toward her 
design, but certainly no complete model ready to hand. 


Greek architects and artists there were in abundance, for | 


Greek art was nearly at its best; and if till then her 
thoughts had run more on fortifications and ships than 
on art and artists, we must suppose her to have been 
well counseled in the choice of artists which she had 
now to make, since better names were not to be found 
than those of the architects and sculptors whom she 
employed. 
the latter being at the same time a sculptor. It was 
he who made the statue of Mausolos of which we have 
spoken, and the chariot in which he stood, on the sum- 
mit of the building. The principal sculptors were Sco- 
pas, Leochares, Bryaxis and Timotheos. Of the general 
architectural effect it is of course impossible now to 
form a reasonable notion. The most we can do is to 
observe, in such of the details as have been rescued, 
the extreme refinement and beauty with which they are 
executed. The piece of cornice attached to one of the 
walls of the room, and carved with lions’ heads and 
tendrils, will serve for this purpose. As regards the 
sculpture, we are in a much better position to judge of 
its original merits. But first let us say a word in honor 


of the sculptors apart from their skill. Artemisia, ap- 


The architects were Satyros and Pythios, 


There is a strong temptation to believe that 


parently broken down in grief at the death of her hus- 
band and with the cares of her kingdom, had died before 
the monument was completed. She was succeeded on 
the throne by her husband’s brother, who was at the 
same time her own brother, it having been allowed in 
that royal house for a brother to marry his sister. The 
new king may haye thought too much of the revenue 
had already been squandered on art and architecture, 
At any rate the sculptors now became aware of the fact 
that there were no more funds for them. Thereupon 
they agreed to finish their work without further remu- 
neration and solely for art’s sake. Thus was completed 
the first Mausoleum, one of the seven wonders of the 
ancient world. When nothing else of it was known, 
tradition still preserved its name and fame, so that in 
our day ‘‘mausoleum” has become a word so familiar 
that its origin is seldom thought of. 

As regards the sculptures, we need not here speak of 
those intricate questions which have engaged and still 
engage the learned—such, for example, as whether this 
piece can rightly be assigned to Scopas, or that to 
Bryaxis. We may be content with the long stretch of 
frieze which occupies one side of the room, and judge 
from it alone whether the Mausoleum was worthy of its 
fame, if this was but a small part of its artistic beauty. 
The subject is a battle of Greeks and Amazons. To us 
the word ‘‘ battle” conjures up a spectacle of confusion 
and horror, and no doubt the Greeks had much the same 
feelings about it. But their artists, at least in the good 
times, did not indulge them with realistic representations 
of war, as we may see plainly from this sculptured frieze. 
With them, love of the beauty of the human form tran- 
scended all notions of realism. Hence in the Mausoleum 


| frieze we see not the general aspect of a battle, but a 


| telling by a sculptor. 
Like her husband, and | 


series of incidents which tell of war, so far as it is worth 
The Amazons are allowed one 
artistic advantage over their Greek enemies, they have 
horses to ride. And many are the attitudes and move- 
ments which the sculptor has seized on to show how well 
he could bring out the beauty of human and equine form. 
Take one scene as an example. The horse rushes sense- 
lessly forward, as he always does in such cases. The 
Amazon, unable to check him, has thrown herself entirely 
round on his back to face the danger behind her. The 
artist has found poetry in the thought, and has given us 
commensurate beauty in the forms. The Greeks are 
represented as men carefully trained for defense and 
attack ; they have weapons suited to both purposes, 
helmets, shields, swords and spears. The Amazons seem 
to rely on the force of their attack ; their only weapon is 
the battle-ax, which they swing over their heads with a 
movement which brings out their natural strength of 
body and limb. 

The beauty of the sculpture, and the genius which is 
displayed in the invention of attractive and yet pathetic 
attitudes and motives, are seen best in the slabs of frieze 
numbered 8—11. These slabs were discovered by Mr. 
Newton, in 1857, in the course of the excavations which 
he made on the site of the Mausoleum, and to which we 
owe most of the sculptures in this new room. The rest 
of the frieze had been long above ground, and had suf- 
fered greatly thereby. It was found built into the Cas- 
tle of Budrum, as Halicarnassus is now called, where 
travelers had seen and sketched it in the last century. In 
1846 it was removed to the British Museum. 

How these slabs of the frieze came to be built into that 
castle is an old story. In 1402 the Knights of St. John, 
seeing what an advantage they would have from a strong 


| fortress at Budrum, set about constructing what is now 
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the castle. They found the necessary material ready to 
hand in the ruins of the Mausoleum. Later on, in 1522, 
when the Knights were occupied in repairing 
strengthening the castle against Sultan Solyman, a 
French writer who was present (M. Guichard) relates 
how, in turning over the stones of the ruins, they came 


upon a cave which they entered with a candle, and found | 


to be a great hall full of marbles of various colors. Con- 
nected with this hall was another compartment, which 
seems to have been the actual tomb of the prince. 
When they returned next day, they found the ground 
strewn with cloth-of-gold and spangles of gold. It ap- 
pears that the discovery had been heard of by the pirates 
of the coast, who had paid the tomb a visit during the 
night. From that time to the middle of last century 
nothing more is heard of the ruins of the Mausoleum, 
nor, in fact, were any active steps taken in the matter till 


1846, when Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, then British | 


Ambassador at Constantinople, persuaded the Sultan to 
have the bass-reliefs removed from the Castle of Budrum, 
and presented them to the British Museum. 
easily be seen how much they had suffered from their 
position in the castle. 

It was the arrival of these slabs in England that 
induced Mr. Newton to set himself to the task of finding 
the remains of the Mausoleum, should any more still 
exist. Opinions were divided as to the most likely spot 
in which to look for them. A visit to Budrum, however, 
confirmed him in the view he had formed from a con- 
sideration of all the facts at his disposal at home. Actual 
excavation showed that he was right, and the result is 
that we have now the collection of sculptures which 
constitutes the new ‘Mausoleum Room” at the British 
Museum. 


THOUGHTS FROM AMIEL’S JOURNAL, 
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Tuer whole atmosphere has a luminous serenity, a 


limpid clearness. The islands are like swans swimming 
in a golden stream. Peace, splendor, boundless space!. . 
And I meanwhile look quietly on while the soft hours 
glide away. I long to catch the wild bird, happiness, and 
tame it. Above all, I long to share it with others. These 
delicious mornings impress me indescribably. They in- 
toxicate me, they carry me away. I feel beguiled out of 
myself, dissolved in sunbeams, breezes, perfumes and sud- 
den impulses of joy. 


ness on fragile human nature. I suspect that the reason 
for it is that the finite creature feels itself invaded by the 
infinite, and the invasion produces dizziness, a kind of 
vertigo, a longing to fling one’s self into the great gulf of 
being. To feel life too intensely is to yearn for death ; 
and for man to die means to become like unto the gods 
—to be initiated into the great mystery. 
* * * * ” % 


To be misunderstood even by those whom one loves is | 


the cross and bitterness of life. It is the secret of that 
sad and melancholy smile on the lips of great men which 
so few understand ; it’ is the cruelest trial reserved for 
self-devotion; it is what must have oftenest wrung the 
heart of the Son of man: and if God could suffer, that 
would be the wound we would be forever inflicting upon 
Him. He also—He above all—is the great misunder- 
stood, fhe least comprehended. Alas! Alas! Never to 
tire, never to grow cold; to be patient, sympathetic, 


and | 


| one. 
It will | 


| lage. 


Yet all the time I pine for I know | 
not what intangible Eden. Lamartine in the “Préludes” | 
has admirably described this oppressive effect of happi- | 


FROM AMIEL’S JOURNAL. 


tender ; to look for the budding flower and the opening 
heart ; to hope always, to love always—this is duty. 
* a * * * * 

A long walk and conversation with ———. We followed 
a high mountain path. Seated on the turf, and talking 
with open heart, our eyes wandered over the blue im- 
mensity below us, and the smiling outlines of the shore. 
All was friendly, azure-tinted, caressing, to the sight. 
The soul I was reading was-profound and pure. Such 
an experience is like a flight into paradise. A few light 
clouds climbed the broad spaces of the sky, steamers 
made long tracks upon'the water at our feet, white sails 


| were dotted over the vast distance of the lake, and sea- 


gulls like gigantic butterflies quivered above its surface. 
* * * * * * 

The man who has no refuge in himself, who lives, so to 
speak, in his front rooms, in the outer whirlwind of 
things and opinions, is not properly a personality at all ; 
he is not distinct, free, original, a cause—in a word, some 
He is one of the crowd, a tax-payer, an elector, an 
anonymity, but not a man. He helps to make up the mass 
—to fill up the number of human consumers or produc- 
ers ; yet he interests nobody but the economist and the 
statistician, who take the heap of sand as a whole into 
consideration, without troubling themselves about the un- 
interesting uniformity of the individual grains. The 
crowd counts only as a massive elementary foree—why ? 
because its constituent parts are individually insignifi- 
cant ; they are all like each other, and we add them up 


| like the molecules of water in a river, gauging them by 


the fathom instead of appreciating them as individuals. 
Such men are reckoned and weighed merely as so many 
bodies; they have never been individualized by con- 
science, after the manner of souls. He who floats with 


| the current, who does not guide himself according to 


higher principles, who has no ideal, no convictions—such 
a man is a mere article of the world’s furniture—a thing 
moved, instead of a living and moved being—an echo, not 
a yoice. The man who has no inner life is the slave of his 
surroundings, as the barometer is the obedient servant of 
the air at rest, and the weather-cock the humble servant 
of the air in motion. 
¥ * * * * * 

All around me profound peace, the silence of the 
mountains in spite of a full house and a neighboring vil- 
No sound is to be heard but the murmur of the 
flies. There is something very striking in this calm. The 
middle of the day is like the middle of the night. Life 
seems suspended just when itis most intense. These are 
the moments in which one hears the infinite and perceives 
the ineffable. Victor Hugo, in his ‘‘ Contemplations,” 
has been carrying me from world to workd, and since 
then his contradictions have reminded me of the con- 


| vinced Christian with whom I was talking yesterday in a 


house near by. . . . The same sunlight floods both the 
book and nature, the doubting poet and the believing 
preacher, as well as the mobile dreamer, who, in the 
midst of all these various existences, allows himself to 
be swayed by every passing breath, and delights, stretched 
along the car of his balloon, in floating aimlessly through 
all the sounds and shallows of the «ther, and in realizing 
within himself all the harmonies and dissonances of the 
soul of feeling, and of thought. 
plation ! 


Idleness and contem- 
Slumber of the will, lapses of the vital force, 


_indolence of the whole being —how well I know you! 
| To love, to dream, to feel, to learn, to understand—all 


these are possible to me if only I may be relieved from 
willing. It is my tendency, my instinct, my fault, my sin. 
I have a sort of primitive horror of ambition, of struggle, 
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of hatred, of all which dissipates the soul and makes it 
dependent upon external things and aims, The joy of 
becoming once more conscious of myself, of listening to 
the passage of time and the flow of the universal life, is 
sometimes enough to make me forget every desire, and 
to quench in me both the wish to produce and, the power 
to execute. Intellectual epicureanism is always threat- 
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| What mysteries, what names of terror to the being who 


longs for happiness, immortality and perfection! Where 
shall I be to-morrow—in a little while when the breath 
of life has forsaken me? Where will those be whom J 
love ? Whither are we all going? The eternal prob- 
lems rise before us in their implacable solemnity. Mys- 
tery on all sides! And faith the only star in this dark- 
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ening to overpower me; and I can only combat it by the 
idea of duty. 
* * * 

Death! Silence! Eternity ! 

I hear the drops of my life falling distinctly one by one 
into the devouring abyss of eternity. I feel my days fly- 
ing before the pursuit of death. All that remains to me 
of weeks, or months, or years, in which I may drink in 


the light of the sun, seems to me no more than a single | 


night, a Summer night, which scarcely counts, because 


it will so soon be atan end. Death! Silence! Eternity! | 


ness and uncertainty ! No matter !—so long as the world 

is the work of eternal goodness, and so long as conscience 
| has not deceived us. To give happiness and to do good, 
there is our only law, our anchor of salvation, our beacon- 
light, our reason for existence. All religions may crum- 
ble away ; so long as this survives we have still an ideal, 
and life is worth living. Nothing can lessen the dignity 
and value of humanity so long as the religion of love, of 
unselfishness and devotion endures ; and none can destroy 
| the altars of this faith for us so long as we feel ourselves 
| still capable of love. 
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* COSSACK |’ THUNDERED A VOICE. 


*COME BACK, COSSACK |’ 


WIFE. 


AND FRANCIS HERON, WITH A RIDING-WHIP 


IN HIS HAND, LEAPED THE BOUNDARY.” 


HERON’S WIFE. 


By ETTA W. 


PIERCE, 


Cuaprer VI.— Hazen Speaks. 


Iv was my seventeenth birthday. 

Profound silence reigned in the school. Madame was | 
indisposed, and had given everybody a holiday. Of all | 
the pupils, I only remained, to wander forlorn and lonely | 
about the deserted establishment, and wish that I, too, 
had home and kindred. 

Sergia Pole had been carried off by friends of her fa- 
ther to some aristocratic Beacon Street house—I should 
not see her again till night-fall. I pictured to myself, not | 
without a pang of envy, the pleasant things that were | 
sure to befall her with those grand Boston people. My 
heart cried out for a share in the common joys of life. 
In the raw, dubious afternoon, depressed with many 
hours of loneliness, I stole into madame’s sitting-room, 
and seated myself by the dying fire, as wretched as Cin- 
derella before the fairy godmother appeared. 

Vol. XXVIII., No. 5—37. 


‘*Who, in all the world, cares for my birthdays?” I 
mused. ‘‘ For six years I have been at the school. Will 
the whole of my life be as colorless and monotonous as 
the present time ? I want home and friends and pleasant 
things, like other girls—I want to belong to somebody. 
It is dreadful to be alone.” 

The twilight of the raw Spring day was already creep- 
ing into the room. The clock ticked monotonously. De- 
jected and tired, I curled myself up in the same arm-chair 
in which Sergia had first found me at school, and fell 
not to weeping, as in the old time, but fast asleep, with 


| my cheek pillowed on its cushion. 


How long I remained unconscious I cannot say. It was 
a smothered exclamation at my elbow that first startled 
me—a decidedly masculine exclamation—‘‘ By Jove !” 
And then somebody bent over the arm-chair and kissed 


“” 


me <n tue lips! A more amazing thing could not have 
ha »pened under the roof of Mme. Deland! I started up. 

A‘ my side stood a man, young, lean, muscular, with a 
thin, dark, sallow face, and iron-gray eyes sharp as gim- 
lets. He wore a long overcoat, and held his hat in his 
hand. I had seen the face before, but in the confusion 
an | dismay of the moment failed to recognize it. 

“Sir!” I gasped, indignantly. 

“‘T beg a thousand pardons!” he stammered. ‘I am 
Francis Heron. I mistook you for—for Miss Pole— 
Sergia, you know!” 

“T am not in the least like Sergia,” I answered, with 
open scorn. “It is not possible that any person with 
eyes could make such a blunder !” 

There was something peculiarly bright and exas»erat- 
ing in his look. 

** None but a supremely stupid fellow like myself, Miss 
l’errers. 
wear a ring of Sergia’s—your face was averted—I thought 
of the story of the Sleeping Beauty—and, ’pon my soul, 
the deed was done before I had time to realize its enor- 
mity.” 

I regarded Sergia’s betrothed and my grandfather's fa- 
vorite with ill-concealed indignation. 

“This is my birthday,” I answered, coldly, ‘‘and the 
ring on my hand is a gift received from Sergia this very 
morning. The servant at the door should have told you 
that your cousin is not here—friends came for her hours 
ago, and carried her away to town.” 

“‘Then I must make haste to look her up,” said Francis 
Heron. ‘Iam the bearer of bad news. Her father, my 
uncle, is dead at Nice, and Colonel Pitt Rivers, a friend 
with whom he had become very intimate abroad, will 
vring home the body. I am sent to tell Sergia this. 
Will you have the goodness to inquire if I may see 
Mme. Deland for a moment ?” 

** Certainly,” I answered, and was turning toward the 
door, when he put himself before me with an air of hum- 
ble entreaty. 

“* Pray, pray forgive me!" he pleaded. ‘‘On my honor, 
when I kissed you just now, I had no idea that the Sleep- 
ing Beauty before me was Miss Hazel Ferrers. Perhaps 
you noticed that you could have knocked me down with 
a feather, as you arose and turned on me that face which 
I saw years ago in Judge Ferrers’s city house, and I have 
never forgotten 

I waited for nothing more, but ran to madame’s room. 
Ill though she was, she arose and went down-stairs for an 
interview with Mr. Heron. , 

Sergia did not return to the school that night 
her no more for weary weeks. She was with relatives 
and friends, who would comfort and console her in her 
trouble. With a pang of jealousy I reflected that she 
did not need me at such a time. 
nections and a betrothed lover. 
sessor of a great fortune, also. 
need me. 


I saw 


She had family con- 
She was now the pos- 
Ay, Sergia would not 


The next few months were the longest and saddest of | 


my life. The loss of my one familiar friend oppressed 
and saddened me greatly. Her letters were fond, but 
brief. She would never return to the school as a pupil 
she was done with schools; but she would come to see 
me soon, and tell me all that had befallen her, for she 
loved me as dearly as ever, and missed me sadly, even in 
the midst of her kindred and consolers. 

With what feverish longing I waited for that promised 
visit: One day, in the late Spring, Sergia came. I was 
summoned to the reception-room, and clasped once more 
iu ber dear, beautiful arms, 
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| 


separation. 


/son. In his last days the two were inseparable. 


I saw your hand on the arm of the chair—you | 


| I shall take no refusal. 


I long to have you see him, dear. 


Her mourning-dress enhanced her dazzling fairness, 
She had acquired new grace and elegance in our brief 
An indescribable air of finish hung about 
her. Verily, Sergia had no further need of sehools. In 
this wise she opened her heart to me : 

*‘Colonel Pitt Rivers is now my legal guardian, dear. 
Papa, you see, was very fond of him, and with good rea- 
When 
papa lay on his death-bed off there in Nice, he made a 
will consigning me to the care of his friend. Colonel 
Rivers is to have absolute control of myself and my 
fortune till the time when I may marry Francis Heron. 
Doubtless papa thought that he could give the colonel no 
greater proof of his regard than to make him the cus- 
todian of his daughter and her possessions.” 

Absolute control of Sergia and her great fortune! | 
thought that a rather serious matter, but I only said : 

** What is Colonel Rivers like ?” 

She smiled dreamily. 

‘**He is simply indescribable, Hazel. It is not strange 
that papa became inordinately fond of him. Outwarily 
he is all polish and velvet softness ; but under that de- 
lightful exterior is a will like iron—he is particularly 
successful in subjugating other wills to his own. He is 
elegant, irresistible, magnetic !” 

**Is he old ?” I asked. 

“Zo.” 

“Is he still inconsolable for the loss of his young 
wife ?” 

She laughed. 

“‘T believe that in society he is not considered a hearty 
broken man.” 

“IT hope you may not fall in love with him, Sergia! 
Does he approve of your engagement with Francis 
Heron ?” 

She colored faintly. 

“* Entre nous, my dear Hazel, no! He does not hesitate 
to tell me that he considers such a betrothal in the high 
est degree absurd, and of no binding power whatever. 
As his ward, I am to live with him now, you know. ‘To 
please me, he has just purchased the queer old estate of 
Wolfsden, at Black River, adjoining the homestead of 
Francis Heron, where I used to spend my vacations when 
achild. My guardian is fitting up the house for imme- 
diate occupancy. You see, he is willing for my sake to 


| renounce all thought of further travel at present, and we 


shall pass the Summer at Wolfsden. A distant relative 
of papa’s, a delightful, easy-going old lady, has consented 
to become my chaperon there. With Colonel Rivers for 
a guardian, and dear old Miss Carbury to look after the 
proprieties, I feel that I amply provided for.” 

** Happy Sergia !” I said. ‘‘ You have lost a father, but 
gained in his place a guardian who seems inspired with 
something more than paternal devotion.” 

She nodded brightly. 

“To amuse and divert me, Colonel Rivers will fill his 
house with guests. Then there are Summer villas on the 
river, where many nice people come in the season. So 
there is no lack of choice society in the neighborhood. 
Now, my dear Hazel, you will visit me at Wolfsden as 
soon as school closes. Don’t shake your beautiful head 
My guardian has given me full 
liberty to invite you to his house, for an indefinite stay. 
Really ”— her violet 
eyes shining softly through their black lashes—* he is 
well worth seeing !” 

Not long after this interview with Sergia, I was called 
one day from the class-room, to meet another visitor in 
madame’s parlor. This time it was a sober, middle-aged 


im a we a 
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female, who arose from the sofa and held out her arms 
to me. She wore a smart silk gown, and a red ribbon in 
her bonnet—Patty ! 

‘Oh, Miss Hazel,” she gasped, ‘‘ what a beauty you've 
grown to be! I’ve had you on my mind for weeks and 
months. Sez I to myself, ‘She’s a woman now; it’s 
time I went and found her. I’ve got things in my pos- 
session as belongs to her, and she ought to have ‘em.’ 
So here I am, miss.” 

‘Dear old Patty, where have you been all these years ?” 
I answered, laughing and crying together; ‘‘and what- 
ever has happened to you that you look so fine ?” 

“I'm married, miss,” answered Patty, modestly. ‘‘ He’s 
in the butter-and-cheese line—a widower with six ; but I 
was that lonesome after your poor mother’s dreadful 
death, that I up an’ sez, ‘The more the better! I'll 
bolt the whole seven!’ And I did, miss.” 


She, drew me down to her side, looking me over with | 


fond approval. 


‘You are handsomer than your mother ever was, Miss | 


Hazel, and that’s saying a good deal. 
will you stay on at this school ?” 

“Till Aunt Ferrers takes me away, Patty.” 

“And what will you do then ?” 

‘*Earn my own living, of course, as becomes a girl who 
is both poor and p oud.” 

Patty threw up eyes and hands. 

‘* What! one like you go out to search for her bread 
and butter in the great world ? Oh, miss, it will never 
do!” Alarm and distress filled her voice. ‘* You must 
have home and shelter. If your Avnt Ferrers can’t give 
it, on account of that dreadful old man, your grandfa- 
ther, who is heaping up riches for strangers, why, J will! 


How much longer 


There’s room for you with the butter-and-cheese man | 


’ 


wnd the six.’ 

I pressed her hard hand gratefully. 

‘Dear, good Patty, Aunt Ferrers will surely provide 
proper employment for me—J can depend on Aunt Fer- 
rers,” 

Patty drew from her pocket some papers, wrapped care- 
fully in a cotton handkerchief. 

‘*Here’s something, miss,” she said, in a trembling 
tone, ‘‘that I’ve been keeping for you these six years 
back. Your aunt knew, and approved of me holding 
You remember the night 
at Lake Cottage afore your ma was killed ? 


‘em till you were grown up. 
She gave 
me her marriage certificate to pack with other things, 


! 


| shall IT now go ? 


and bade me see that it was preserved for you, if harm | 


should happen to her. Then she sat down to write you 
a letter, and she said the same thing about ‘hat. She 
didn’t want you to have these papers till you had reached 
So I took ’em in charge, as she asked, and 
now that the time has come, here they are.”’ 

She put the handkerchief and its contents in my lap. 

‘** Patty,” I cried, breathlessly, ‘I have seen the gray 
woman. She came to this school, disguised as a teacher. 
I made her very angry here ; she said ugly things to me 
at parting.” 

Then I told her the story of Miss Dee. Patty grew pale. 

‘*Oh, Miss Hazel,” she cried, aghast, ‘‘ your mother’s 
foes are following you already ! 
a pit. 
knew right well when and where the deed was to be done. 
And she said ugly things to you, did she ? 


womanhood. 


That woman is deep as | 
She was as guilty as the murderer himself, for she | 


| residence of her brother. 


| the dispatch. 
| terrible misfortune, I turned to madame, who was re- 


‘Should you ever find yourself in need of a refuge 
Miss Hazel, you must promise to come to me and the 
butter-and-cheese man,” said Patty. 

I promised ; and Patty, having delivered up the trust 
which my mother had confided to her six years before, 
and instructed me how and where to reach her, in case 
of need, embraced me fondly and went her way. 

I had neither the courage nor leisure to examine the 
fateful papers then—my heart was full to bursting. I 
flew to my dormitory, hid them at the bottom of my 
trunk, and turned the key upon them. They would be 
safe there, till such a time as I might wish to unravel 
the mystery connected with my poor mother’s marriage. 
Then I went back to the class-room. 

That very night, about the hour for extinguishing the 
lights, I heard madame’s step in the corridor outside my 
door. She rapped in a reluctant way. 

** Miss Ferrers, here is a telegram for you,” she called. 
“A messenger just brought it.” 

I took the yellow envelope with a sudden sinking of 
heart—a thrill of nervous dread. 
sage : 


It contained this mes- 


“Your aunt, Miss Helena Ferrers, died suddenly to-day, at the 


That was all. Some attendant physician had signed 


Stunned, overwhelmed by this new and 


garding me with sorrowful interest. 
‘* My last friend is taken !” I cried, wildly. ‘‘'To whom 
She is dead; and at seventeen I find 


myself alone, at the world’s mercy !” 


CHAPTER VIL. 
HAZEL SPEAKS. 


‘Brack River!” shouted the conductor. 

The train slackened speed, and pufling and groaning, 
rumbled up to a little station, where lights were shining 
upon a long, wet platform, and the wind hummed among 
lines of telegraph wires overhead. I gathered up my 
wraps and parcels and arose to leave the car. 

I was on my way to Wolfsden, and Sergia, in obedience 
to an imperative message received from my friend, a few 
days after Aunt Ferrers’s death. By all our love for each 
other she conjured me to come to her immediately. 

She wrote : ’ 

“DARLING HAzEL: You must not bother your head about 
bread-winning at present. I should like nothing better than to 
place my Own purse at your disposal, but I know your pride, and 
have small hope that you will accept favors, even from those who 


love you. Come, and together we will discuss your future at 
Wolfsden,” 


So there I was, at the Black River Station, on a murky 
Summer eve, gazing anxiously about for Sergia, who had 
promised to meet me on the arrival of the express from 
town. 

Immediately I espied her, hurrying across the plat- 
form, with a strange gentleman at her side. 

We rushed into each other’s 
shed, 


arms; some tears were 
some words of condolence uttered, during which 


time the gentleman considerately turned his face away. 


lm ae 
Then Sergia drew me forward, and presented her guard- 


Gracious | 


Lord ! she'll do ugly things, if so be she ever gets the | 


chance, Miss Hazel !” 

‘‘T am no coward,” I answered, scornfully. ‘‘I do not 
fear Miss Dee. You must not fret about the matter, 
Patty—Aunt Ferrers will surely take care of me.” 


ian, Colonel Pitt Rivers. 

He was slender in figure, elegant rather than powerful. 
There was no thread of gray in his chestnut hair and 
pointed Vandyke beard—no line of care or sorrow on his 
handsome smiling face. He had the air of a brilliant, ac- 
complished man of the world. 


e 
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‘For my sake,” said Sergia, smiling, ‘‘ you twain must | 


become fast friends at once.” 

As Colonel Pitt Rivers took my hand in both his own, 
and looked down upon me with eyes of kindly interest, I 
did not wonder that Sergia had exhausted so many adjec- 
tives upon him. 

“From this moment,” he answered, lightly, ‘‘ Miss 
Ferrers may ask what she will of me, and it shall be done. 
With my whole heart I welcome her to Black River. Now, 
let us go. Martin will take care of the luggage.”’ 

He led the way to a carriage, wherein a frizzled, fussy 
old lady was seated, with a fat pug in her arms. She 
leaned and kissed me on the cheek. 

“T am Miss Carbury, Sergia’s chaperon,” she said, 
kindly. ‘Being very curious to see you, my dear, I 
asked permission to come to the station with the others.’’ 

Martin, the servant, stood holding the horses—a pair 
of stylish cobs. Colonel Rivers assisted me to a place 
beside Miss Carbury. 

Sergia occupied the front seat with her guardian. The 
latter took the lines from Martin, and we went rolling 
away from Black River Station. 

The night was now falling darkly. ‘The carriage-lamps 
made a fleeting yellow glimmer in the pools of water that 
seemed to fill the road—a very uneven road, inclining to 
sharp ascents and miry hollows. The clustering lights of 
a town winked on the right hand and the left. Miss Car- 
bury caressed her pug in the carriage-corner, making his 
collar of silver bells jingle. and began at once to converse 
with me. 

“My dear child, Sergia has talked of you incessantly. 
You will be a welcome addition to our little circle of 
I hope you may like Black River—TJ do not. 
Could J have my way, I would leave to-morrow for Sara- 
toga or Newport; but duty to Sergia keeps me here, and 
the presence of Colonel Rivers makes the place seem safe 
and tolerable to me.” 

Rivers, ou the front seat of the carriage, turned and 
answered over his shoulder : 

‘** Don’t try to prejudice our new arrival, Miss Carbury. 
To be sure, we have neighbors that are highly objection- 
able, as well as othere whom we all find delightful ; but 
with the former class our household at Wolfsden has 
nothing to do.” 

‘Ah, colonel, Francis Heron will never be able to con- 
trol those dreadful mill-people.” 

** Softly !” laughed Rivers ; 
It seems to me that he is doing very well.” ' 

Sergia nodded. 


guests. 


‘give Heron a fair show! 


* At least, he has rebuilt the mills that were destroyed | 


in my uncle’s time, and provided honest work for all who 
will take it. he 
yet be able to civilize his Black River peopl 


By the exercise of infinite patience, 


may 


Her guardian leaned toward her. 

** And will you aid him in the work ? 
‘** Everybody knows that the humanizing intluence of a 
young and beautiful woman is simply immeasurable.’ 

**T have not the smallest interest mill 
hands,” replied Sergia, coldly. ‘In his college - friend. 
Mr. Vivian, he will find all the assistance he requires.” 

At that moment we heard another vehicle approaching 
rapidly from an opposite direction, and Colonel Rivers 
turned his cobs sharply to the right of the narrow road 
As I glanced through the window, I had just time to see 
the outlines of a horse in glittering harness, attached to 
a dog-cart occupied by two male figures. Then came a 
shriek from Miss Carbury, a violent lurch, and our car- 
tinge and its occupants were at the bottom of a road-side 
ditch, 


1 heard lim say 


in Francis’s 


The carriage-lamps went out at once, and I found my- 
| self in mire and darkness, with Miss Carbury shrieking 
in my cars, and the pug Punch yelping like a little fiend. 
The next moment, however, a lantern flashed from the 
dog-cart, which had paused alongside the wreck ; then 
the two gentlemen who occupied the vehicle came rush- 
ing to our assistance. 

‘“Heaven above!” cried Francis Heron; ‘‘is this the 
way you drive, Rivers ?” 

‘“‘T had quite forgotten the whereabouts of the ditch,” 
answered the colonel, with perfect good nature. 

Francis Heron dragged me up the bank, swearing in 
a subdued way. 

“Sergia!” I gasped. ‘I fear Sergia 
Heron ; the others fell upon her.” 

‘For God’s sake, Vivian, look after Miss Pole!” 
shouted Heron ; and Mr. Vivian went down into the 
ditch, and drew Sergia forth. By the lantern-light, I 
saw her smile once into his bending face—the next in- 
stant she lay in the hollow of his arm, like one dead. 

‘‘Have you any brandy, Heron ?” cried Mr. Vivian, 
with lively concern. 

‘“Not a drop!” growled Heron, who was wringing the 
water from my skirts. ‘‘Deuce take that screeching 
Miss Carbury! Why cannot she make herself useful at 
a time like this? It was a stupid mishap, anyway. Riv- 
ers hasn’t the first idea how to manage horses.” 

With imperturbable good-temper, Colonel Rivers, who 
was occupied in holding the kicking, rearing cobs, an- 


is hurt, Mr. 


swered : 

‘*My dear Heron, we need not put you to further 
trouble. Martin will be along directly, with Miss Fer- 
rers’s luggage ; we will appropriate his trap.” 

‘That is the most amiable gentleman I ever saw in my 
life !" I said, involuntarily. 

Heron shrugged his shoulders, but made no reply. 

Meanwhile Miss Carbury had thrown both arms around 
the colonel, and was begging him to go to the rescue of 
Punch, who had disappeared in the ditch. With super- 
human patience, Rivers descended into the mire, and 
groped about to find the dog. Seizing him by the collar 
of silver bells, he brought him to his mistress. 

‘* Positively,” cried Miss Carbury, in a transport of 
gratitude, ‘‘you grow more delightful every day, Col- 
onel Rivers! I find you too good—far too good—for 
this selfish, ill-natured world.” 

I ran to Sergia, who was reviving. Mr. Vivian still 
held her white hands ; as I approached she drew them 
quickly from him. 

‘I feel bruised and shaken, but my bones are all 
up to Wolfsden 
in the morning, Mr. Vivian, and let me thank you prop- 


safe!” she announced. ‘‘ Pray come 
erly for the assistance you have rendered me to-night.” 

‘You owe me no thanks,” he answered, in an agitated 
voice > “but T will come—I must come—if you ask me.” 

By this time Martin had appeared with the other car 
riage. Colonel Rivers left the wreck to his servant, and 
we set forth again for Wolfsden. 

As we clattered over a bridge that spanned a river, 
the colonel, hearing other horse-hoofs following, looked 
back, and laughed lightly. 

‘ Heron and his preaching friend are on our track,” he 
‘**T congratulate you, Sergia, upon the possession 
of such a lover! He fears that I may spill you into the 
river, and is holding himself ready for another rescue.” 

The mockery in his tone seemed to annoy Sergia. She 
made no reply, but Miss Carbury piped cheerfully: 

“That preaching fellow is really superb to look at. 


With his princely air and his lion tread, he suggests the 


said. 
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‘ soldier rather than the divinity-student. I hear that he 
is going to Africa, to convert the Hottentots.” 
Before any one could answer, the carriage turned into 
a drive bordered with trees, and stopped at a wide door, 
thrown hospitably open. 


‘What a plight we are in, to be sure!” groaned Miss 
Carbury ; ‘‘and distinguished guests in the house, too ! 
Of course, dinner is quite spoiled by all this delay.” 

A housekeeper, with a bunch of keys at her girdle, ap- 
peared in the hall. 


“Mrs. Steele,” said the colonel, ‘‘call Jael to show ' 
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| Miss Ferrers to her room, and take all that remains of 
this pug Punch, and restore him, if possible, to a normal 
condition.” 

He pressed my hand warmly. 

‘You behaved beautifully in the ditch, Miss Ferrers ! 


Yay 
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—no screams, no swooning! I shall never forget it. 
Sergia’s maid will attend you, and your trunks shall be 
sent up immediately.” 

Mrs. Steele, the housekeeper, took the muddy, half- 
drowned dog in her arms. 

‘‘Poor Punch !” she said, softly. 


With a curious jar of the nerves, I turned and looked 
at the speaker. 

She wore a lace cap and spectacles. Her hair was gray, 
her face long, pale, narrow. Was I dreaming, or gid I 
really see before me a person, who, though apparently 
older by many years, still bore a strange, sinister resem- 
blance to Miss Dee ? 

‘Come at once, Hazel, and change your wet clothing,” 
urged Sergia, and like one dazed I went with her up the 
stair, attended by the servant called Jael. 

If the housekeeper had startled me, so did this waiting- 
maid. I watched her in mute amaze as she set to work 
upon Sergia and my bedraggled self. 

She was far above the usual height of women, straight 
as a pine, with black brows meeting above the nose, and 
eyes and hair like a crow’s wing. The color of an Autumn 
leaf burned in her brown skin. Altogether she reminded 
one of a gypsy queen. 

‘* What a remarkable servant !” I thought. 

She spoke not a word, her movements were as noiseless 
as a spirit, and her hands so rapid and deft that I was 
lost in wonder and admiration. In an incredibly short 
time she had brought fresh clothing, and assisted us both 
to bathe and dress. 

As we stepped out into the corridor Sergia said, lightly: 

“Do you not find my waiting-maid unique? There 
was a Jael in Scripture, who drove nails and things into 
people’s heads. Iam sure this girl would be capable of 
doing as much on provocation.” 

‘‘Where did you discover such a treasure ?” I asked. 

‘Oh, she is a native, that Colonel Rivers engaged be- 
fore I came to Wolfsden. All the servants were in the 
house when I arrived.” 

‘‘ Sergia, did you ever look closely at that housekeeper, 
Mrs. Steele ?” 

‘No. Generally speaking, I am not interested in my 
inferiors.”’ 

‘When you have an opportunity, examine her face 
critically, uud tell me if she does not bear a striking re- 
semblance to Miss Dee.” 

Sergia stared. 

‘Hazel! Why, Mrs. Steele is twice the age of your 
dreadful, ill-omened Dee creature ! 


ing, 


You must be dream- 
dear, or your imagination has grown morbid with 
long brooding over a terrible matter.” 

Perhaps she was right. I remained silent, and Sergia, 
with her mind full of another subject, burst out: 

‘You must know, dearest Hazel, that there is a real 
live baronet in this Sir Griffin Hopewood, of 
Hope Hall, Kent—one of my guardian’s English friends. 
He is young and fairly good-looking in a blonde way, and 


house 


he vastly admires the American girl of the period.” 

At the foot of the stair Colonel Rivers stood, ready to 
conduct us to the drawing-room. There we found Miss 
Carbury, with the other guests of the house—a learned 
professor, worn with much study and bad heulth ; his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Van Wert, a young, red-haired widow, very rich 
and very pretty ; and Sir Griffin Hopewood, the English 
baronet already mentioned—a flaxen-haired, long-limbed 
Saxon, who was talking to Miss Carbury, as we entered, 
about the dog Punch. 

‘Se sorry,” [heard him say. ‘I know a trifle about 
dogs. Will give you something to fix the beast up 
Then he stopped and stared, while Colonel Rivers went 
through the usual form of introduction. 

**Oh, come now, Miss Pole,”’ drawled the baronet to | 
Sergia, ‘‘ you might have given a man warning, don’t you | 
know ? It’s hardly the fair thing to snatch away one’s 


breath like this.” 
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She laughed, apparently understanding his meaning— 
which I did not—and we went in to our belated dinner. 

I was seated next to Sir Griffin at table. 

**Hope you feel none the worse for your mishap on the 
road, Miss Miss Ferrers ?” he stammered. 

I thought it odd that a titled Englishman should con. 
sider it worth while to stammer in addressing a little 
Yankee nobody fresh from school. 

‘* Rather awkward of Rivers, but the roads hereabouts 
are beastly, don’t you know ?” 

I assured him that 
dent. He went on: 

“Jolly place —this Wolfsden! Colonial style, River; 
calls it. I have been here but a few days—came to Amei 
you see, to do the Far West; but the colonel wa; 
good enough to look me wp on the arrival of the steamer, 
and invite me to his country-place. By Jove! Miss Fei 
rers **T thank my ‘icky 
stars to-night for leading me to this house !” 


aw 


[ was none the worse for the acci 


ica, 


with an audacious glance 


I tasted my soup, and answered nothing. 

‘Aw, I am not getting on with you,” murmured the 
baronet, ruefully. ‘ Let us talk of Rivers—he is a safe 
topic. Have you known him long ?” 

‘IT never saw him till to-night.” 

“A superb fellow end 
body. 
there. 


no of a favorite with every- 
I met him first in Paris-—he was very popular 
We played écurté a good deal together, and he” 
—with a frank laugh—‘‘ was always the winner. ‘Pon 
my soul, he is good at everything! You should have 
seen him at Nice, devoting himself to that sick man Pole 

he made a good thing out of it, too. Pole left him 
| something handsome in his will. Yes, everybody ad- 
Rivers—your sex, especially. I have noticed ” 
in an aggrieved tone —‘‘ that a widower is almost certain 
to get on well with ladies.” 

I glanced at our host, who seemed to be dividing 
himself betwixt his blonde ward on one hand and Mrs. 
Van Wert on the other. The widow had said something 
amusing, and Colonel Rivers’s langh rang out deep and 
musical, 


mires 


** Plainly his heart is nof broken,” I murmured, invol- 
untarily. 

Sir Griffin opened his blue eves. 

‘*T would like well to see the woman who could break 
Rivers’s heart,” he answered, dryly. 

After the dinner, Mrs. Van Wert played a banjo in the 
drawing-room. 

‘* Her latest fad !” 

Colonel Rivers sang Swinburne’s song, ‘‘At Parting,” 
that 


whispered Miss Carbury in my ear 


in a tenor voice might have made his fortune in 
opera, 

Then Sergia and I went up to the pretty chintz-hung 
chamber which had been assigned me, and there, lean- 
ing her white elbows on the toilet-table, my bosom-friend 
began : 

“That pretty widow is very rich. She has a fortune in 
The defunct Van Wert was in trade in 
the East, and bought her many rare jewels there. She 
has a lovely hand and arm—that is why she plays the 
banjo. indeed, you could not help 
seeing —that the poor thing is hopelessly in love with 
Colonel Rivers. By the way, Hazel ”—with a sort of 
feverish vehemence in her tone —‘‘ how absurd of any 
woman to make such a simpleton of herself! What is 
love but pain, humiliation, slavery ? I mean to be loved, 
but I will not give love in return ; I will break hearts, 
but my own shall not be broken, if I can help it!” 

‘*A pleasant prospect for Mr. Heron,” said L 


She drew her breath quickly. 


diamonds alone. 


Perhaps you saw 
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“Oh, I had quite forgotten Francis! I may as well 
tell you, Hazel, that my guardian grows daily more hos- 
tile to that match.” 

«And why ?” I asked, in surprise. 

“T am hardly prepared to say,” she answered, with a 
queer little laugh. ‘‘My cousin fails to meet Colonel 
Rivers’s approval—he has other views for me than those 
cherished by poor papa. He is determined—absolutely 
determined—that I shall never marry Francis Heron !” 

She had put on a robe de chambre of pale-rose silk, like 
the first blush of dawn. Her loosened hair rippled down 
her shoulders, and clung in silky masses about her hips. 

She was pale, but smiling. 

“Tt is a little odd,” I ventured to say, ‘‘ that Colonel 
Rivers should oppose the plans made by your father for 
your future.” 

‘‘The world is full of odd things,” she yawned. 
dear Hazel, don’t fancy that you have come to a peaceful 
country house, where life goes on without a ripple of ex- 
citement. As Fouché said to Napoleon—the air of this 
place ‘is full of daggers.’ Plainly, it is your fate, poor 
child, to be encompassed, wherever you go, with the 
elements of tragedy.” 

I looked at her so closely that she put her white hands 
before her face in laughing protest. 

‘‘Something strange has come over you since we last 
met, Sergia,” I said, gravely. ‘‘I wish you would tell me 
what it is. I find you the same—yet not the same.” 

She leaned and kissed me. 

‘‘Ma chere, there is nothing to tell. You are too tired 
to talk further to-night. Go to sleep, and do not dream 
that our gray-haired Wolfsden housekeeper has turned 
into Miss Dee. In the morning I mean to examine her 
face, and find, if possible, the resemblance that startled 
you.” 

She arose to pass into her own chamber, which adjoined 
mine. As she opened the door, lo! there was the maid 
Jael, on her knees, with her tall head bent toward the 
key-hole. The girl nearly tumbled over on one side of 
the threshold as her young mistress confronted her on 
the other. 

“What are you doing at this door, Jael ?” demanded 
Sergia. 

‘Waiting to attend you, miss,” said Jael, with brazen 
composure. 

‘‘T have no further need of you to-night. Go down- 
stairs at once !” commanded Sergia, haughtily; ‘‘and the 
next time I find you listening at key-holes you will leave 
my service.” 

The gypsy-faced maid hung her tall head, and moved 
silently away. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HAZEL SPEAKS, 


My sleep was fitful and broken on this my first night 
at Wolfsden. 

I arose at an early hour. The servants were astir, but 
their betters still slumbered. Not a sound could I hear 
from Sergia’s chamber; so I dressed noiselessly, and 
crept down-stairs into the garden. 

Wolfsden was a grand, old-fashioned gabled house, 
painted dust- brown, and wearing a mellow air of age. 
It stood on a magnificent green knoll overlooking the 
river. Immense chestnut-trees bordered the walks and 
drive-ways. The place had long been unoccupied, and 
its gardens and shrubbery wore a look of riotous luxuri- 
ance. I found a smooth-shaven terrace on the southern 
side of the house, with palms and aloes, and garden-chairs 


| 
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ranged about, and there I sat down in solitude and si- 
lence. 

As yet the sun’s disk was hardly visible above the tree- 
tops. The air reeked with odors shaken from garden- 
thickets. Birds sang in far-away hollows. A pale mist 
clung, ghost-like, to the shining brown loops of the river. 

The hush of dusky, dreamful night still brooded over 
everything. 

Suddenly I heard a murmur of voices, and Colonel 
Rivers and Mrs. Van Wert appeared at the end of the 
terrace. 

The lady'was dressed like a Louis XY. shepherdess, in a 


| white gown, delicately embroidered in roses, and a wide 


straw hat, the brim fastened back with white birds. Her 
hands, in long Suéde gloves, held an immense bunch of 
roses tied with white ribbon. 

“Oh!” she cried, at sight of me; ‘another early 
riser !” 

Colonel Rivers advanced with the air of a courtier. 

‘‘T hope you have rested well, Miss Ferrers,” be said, 
searching my face with kindly eyes. ‘‘ You have not been 
disturbed or annoyed in any way ?” 

‘*Oh, no,” I answered ; ‘‘I always rise early.” 

‘*You look absurdly charming, sitting here alone, like 
a creature of the dew and the dawn,” said Mrs. Van Wert. 
‘* Now, with me early rising is a part of régime, prescribed 
by my physician. Colonel Rivers is kind enough to make 
it agreeable by attending me, every fine morning, through 
the gardens and shrubbery.” She leaned and murmured 
behind her roses: ‘‘He is really the kindest, the most 
fascinating of men! You cannot think how good he is to 
everybody ! We are compelled to love him, whether we 
wish to or not.” And the gauze jichu on her bosom heaved 
to a deep sigh. Colonel Rivers did seem to get on well 
with the ladies ! 

A moment later she turned her blue eyes on him pen- 
sively, and said : 

‘* Ah, colonel, is it not good to be fresh and unsophis- 
ticated, like this beautiful child—ready for all sorts of 
new impressions, new delights ? One may sneer at the 
bread-and-butter period, which that dreadful Byron pre- 
tended to scorn, but is it not the only time in life when 
one is really happy ?” 

‘**Do you wish me to tell you,” he answered, gallantly, 
‘that if seventeen is charming, five-and-twenty is irre- 
sistible ? Every year should be but a new weapon in the 
equipment of a lovely woman. Miss Ferrers has not 
learned her own powers yet. You know yours, and”— 
with a melting glance—‘‘ you must be generous, and use 
it mercifully |” 

Then he turned to me with a lively air. 

‘*What do you think of Wolfsden, Miss Ferrers ? 
you be content to pass the Summer here ?” 

I shook my head. 

‘‘The Summer is a long time, sir,” I answered, in- 
wardly determined to be at my bread-winning before it 
should be over. He smiled, as though he discerned the 
thought. 

‘*You are now in the Den of the Wolf, Miss Ferrers,” 
he said, playfully, ‘‘and you will find escape impossible. 
Pray look about you! Yonder,” pointing with a delicate 
hand ablaze with a big diamond, ‘‘ there, in the hollow, 
is Heroncroft—you can see its stacks of chimneys rising 
through the trees. That is Francis Heron’s family man- 
sion, where he keeps bachelor’s hall, and entertains his 
college class-mate and evangelistic friend, Mr. Graham 
Vivian.” 

‘*That superb Antinous, who has renounced the world 
and its vanities !’’ sighed Mrs. Van Wert. 
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‘* Yes,” said Rivers, with a shrug of the shoulders, | Blackbirds ? 


‘‘whatever the ladies may think of Mr. Vivian’s preach- 


ing, they find the preacher himself exceedingly impress- | 


ive. As you see, Miss Ferrers, my estates join Heron’s. 
His mills are a mile or two further on, down the river, 
and——” 

Before he could finish the sentence, the man-servant 
Martin, whom I had seen on the previous night, mounted 
the terrace, and approached us with a wrathful air. 

‘** Begging the ladies’ pardon,” he cried, ‘‘ them Black- 
birds have been at it again, sir! Last week ‘twas the 
vegetable garden, now it’s the hot-house, sir. The glass 
is smashed, and the grapes and nectarines are all gone 
—deuce take the scoundrels !” 

The colonel’s bearded face darkened. 

** Martin, we must begin a night-watch here—this is 
growing unbearable.” 

*‘Do blackbirds eat grapes and nectarines ?” I asked, 
in amazement. ‘‘ What rapacious things they must be !— 
quite uncommon !” 

He laughed, but in a mirthless way. 

‘* Unfortunately, Miss Ferrers, these Blackbirds are not 
fowls of the air. The name is applied in this vicinity to 
Heron’s mill-hands—a disreputable lot, up to all sorts of 
petty thieving. They have given me no end of trouble 
since I took possession of Wolfsden. If this mischief is 
not stopped soon, I must appeal to the law.” 


‘*T’'d be pleased to shoot a few of ’em, sir, jus’ for pas- | 


time !” growled Martin; ‘‘’specially that black scoun- 
drel, Joe Bagley, that comes a-courtin’ the girl Jael. I 
never see him but that I ache in all my bones to crack 
his ugly head !” 

Colonel Rivers gave a slight start. 

*“‘Jael! Has shea lover among those vagabond Black- 
birds ?” 

‘‘That she has, sir—a strapping one—leader of the 
whole gang, as all Black River folks know! You'll find 
him sneaking through your shrubbery, any fine night, 
sir. A reg’ler jail-bird—that’s what he is! He’s been 
behind bars a dozen times in his life.” 

‘Ah! this grows serious. Jael has a pair of bright 
eyes ; she is something of a coquette, I fancy—eh, Mar- 
tin? Keep a sharp lookout for that Blackbird lover. 
Doubtless he courts the girl and steals my nectarines at 
the same time.” 

“Just my opinion, sir,” muttered Martin; and he 
stalked off, swearing under his breath. 

Mrs. Van Wert looked at the colonel. 

‘* How very disagreeable for you!” she said. 
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I must certainly hear him. Pray take me 
with you to the green-house, Colonel Rivers ; I want to 
see what the dreadful creatures have done.” 

They went off together. Where had I before heard of 
Heron’s mill-people, and their evil deeds? The memory 


| of my one never-to-be-forgotten interview with my grand- 


father flashed upon my mind. 
from the terrace. 

I had no desire to join Mrs. Van Wert and the colonel ; 
so I turned in another direction, and followed a path lead- 
ing—I knew not whither. 

Presently I found myself in a strip of pine wood, car- 
peted with gummy cones and slippery brown needles, 
that sent up a pleasant odor as I tramped over them. 
Before me was a low dividing wall of cemented stone, 
which seemed to forbid further progress in that direction. 
I was just turning to retrace my steps, when I heard a 
savage bark, and an immense Russian hound, in a rattling 
steel collar, dashed over the wall, and flew at me like 
a beast of prey. I gave an involuntary cry. 

‘* Cossack !” thundered a voice. ‘‘ Come back, Cossack !"’ 
and Francis Heron, with a riding-whip in his hand, 
leaped the boundary, and seizing the great brute by his 
collar, lashed him, until I, moved to pity, gasped : 

**Oh, don’t, Mr. Heron! He thought me a trespasser, 
most likely, or, perhaps, a Blackbird,” and I tried to 
laugh. ‘‘If Colonel Rivers had this beast at Wolfsden, I 
am sure his green-houses could not be pillaged so easily.” 

Heron stopped whipping the dog, and turned a flushed, 
irritated face upon me. 

‘What! Have the rascals been pilfering from Rivers 


I arose and walked away 


| again ?” 


“Yes,” I answered, gravely ; ‘‘they stole the grapes 
and nectarines last night—did not leave one, the servant 
says.” 

He gnawed his lip. 

“The deuce!” he muttered. ‘Rivers must enter a 
complaint against them. I shall be blamed for this 
offense, as I have been for others of an earlier date.” 

“Oh, no!" I protested. ‘I distinctly heard Colonel 
Rivers say that you could not be held responsible for the 
sins of your mill-hands. He is too kind and generous, 
Mr. Heron, to even think such a thing.” 

Heron stood making sharp, short strokes among the 
pine-needles with his riding-whip. His lean, sallow face 
looked sombre. He was not tall, but so compact and 


| wiry, that he had an appearance of unusual vital force. 


‘‘ Yes,” he assented, ‘‘the Blackbirds have been the | 


pest of this region for years. The respectable portion 
of the community stand in tacit fear of them, as they 
are supposed to be capable of all sorts of crimes on small 
provocation. I, at least, do not mean to be bulldozed by 
the scoundrels. Already they have poisoned a valuable 
watch-dog which I brought to Wolfsden, ravaged my 
kitchen-garden, and gobbled up the choicest of my early 
fruits.” 

“Oh, dear !” gasped the pretty widow ; ‘‘ why does Mr. 
Heron allow such things ?” 

‘*Of course, Heron cannot be held responsible for the 
misdeeds of his work-people. I fancy he has his hands 
full to keep them in decent subjection at the mills. That 
young preacher Vivian has been trying of late to do mis- 
sion work amongst the rascals, but I fear he will find that 
he is casting pearls before swine.” 

He turned to go. Mrs. Van Wert ran after him. 

‘“‘How dreadful !” she cried; ‘‘and how fascinating ! 
Does that handsome Mr. Vivian really preach to the 


‘*Don’t believe it, Miss Ferrers!’ he said, abruptly. 
‘In his heart, if not openly, Rivers lays upon me the 
stigma of all the Blackbirds’ misdeeds. There are cir- 
cumstances under which it is well-nigh impossible for a 
man to be just to his neighbor.” 

I did not quite comprehend him. 

‘Why, that is absurd, you know,” I answered. ‘You 
employ these people in your mills—beyond that, you 
have nothing to do with them, of course.” 

He smiled so pleasantly that his lean face became, for 
the moment, almost handsome. 

“Tt is very good of you, Miss Ferrers, to take that 
view of the matter ; but I tell you, Rivers is not so gen- 
erous. I have done my best to ferret out the perpetrators 
of these petty outrages, but in vain. Just powers! If 
they wouid but plunder me, I would rejoice; but the 
persistency with which they annoy Rivers is unbearable ! 
They hold some grudge against him, I suppose, because 
he is a stranger at Black River. The scoundrels! I see 
that I must handle them without gloves. You are pale, 
Miss Ferrers. I fear that Cossack frightened you. Pray 
sit down on this low wall—it is the boundary-line betwixt 
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Wolfsden and my own property. I hear that you are to | 
be Sergia’s guest for the present.” 

I sat down, too absorbed in my own thoughts to con- 
sider that a (é/e-d-téle with Sergia’s lover, at that hour and 
in that place, was hardly in good form. 

‘* Mr. Heron,” I said, with all the dignity I could mus- 
ter, ‘you intimated just now that Colonel Rivers could | 
not, or would not, be just to you. 
to me a most kind and honorable gentleman. 
me if I quite fail to catch your meaning.” 

*“You wish me to explain ?” answered Heron, dryly. 
‘‘ Well, then, Colonel Rivers cannot regard me without 
prejudice, because he is in love with his ward, Miss Sergia 
Pole !” 

In my amazement I nearly tumbled off the wall. 

‘With Sergia—your promised wife ?” I cried. 

‘““Yes. Who can blame him? NotI!” Mr. Heron’s 
equanimity was certainly admirable. ‘‘I say, Miss Fer- 
rers, there is something that I want to tell you. I dined 
with your grandfather, Judge Ferrers, two days ago.” 

My heart gave a leap. 


Now, my host seems | 
Pardon 


“T hope you found him quite well,” I said, gazing de- 
jectedly down at Cossack, who was crouching among the 
pine-needles in penitent quiet. 

‘Yes, but a little shaken by the loss of his sister. 
died very suddenly. 
ceney to send you an account of her death ?” 

I tried hard to keep my voice steady. 

*‘ No—only a brief dispatch. I was not even allowed 
to attend her funeral.” 

**Deuced shame !” cried Heron. 
much !” 

Oh, did you ?” I queried, gratefully. 

““By my soul, you have been shamefully treated !” he 
stormed. ‘‘ More than once I have tried to speak for 
you, but he will not listen—he is like adamant ; nothing 
but death, I fear, can change him.” 

‘And does he still want to make 
asked, dubiously 

The blood arose 

‘*Yes. It is not easy to change the mind of such a 
man when it is once made up. But ”—with extraordi- 
‘in God’s name, Miss Ferrers, don’t say 
that you think me capable of lending myself to any de- 
sign that would rob you of your birthright—that would 
do you already suf- 
fered- 


She 
I suppose somebody had the de- 


**T told the judge as 


his heir ?” I 


you 


in his sallow face. 


nary energy 


greater injustice than you have 


“T have not fprgotten 
your attitude, Mr. Heron, in that one interview which I 
had with my grandfather six years ago.” 

He seized my hand, and carried it to his lips. 

“Thank you a thousand times,” he said ; then we both 
heard a faint cough, and saw in the path under the pines 
the maid Jael, standing in a waiting attitude, demure and 
respeetful. 

Heron dropped my hand as though it had been hot 
shot. 

“Tf you please, Miss Ferrers,” said Jael, ‘Colonel Riv- 
ers sent me to find you. Breakfast is waiting, and Miss 
Pole has come down-stairs, and is asking for you.” 

Heron lifted his hat. I went up the path with Jael, 
deeply mortified that Sergia’s maid should have surprised 
Mme with my hand to the lips of Sergia’s lover. 

‘“*‘Mr. Heron is a friend of my kindred,” I said, with my 
head held high. 

Jael bowed, but did not answer. With a majestic stride 
she followed me up the walk over the brown pine-needles. 
There was something royal about the creature, servant 
though she was—something sphinx-like, too. 


*Oh, no, no!’ I interrupted. 
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I was just stepping from the dewy shadow of the pines 


| into the open sunshine of the garden, when she called 


my name : 

‘Miss Ferrers, if you please, I would like to ask you a 
question. Do you mean to stay long at Wolfsden ?” 

**T cannot tell now, Jael—some weeks, perhaps,” I an- 
swered. 


The girl's olive face grew tragic—she made an implor- 


| ing gesture. 


‘For your life, don’t tell Miss Pole what I’m about to 
say,” she panted; ‘‘don’t tell Mr. Francis Heron! I 
dare not speak, Miss Ferrers, till you promise.” 

**T promise,” said I, amazed at her strange look and 
manner. 

‘Then listen !” Jael went on, in an impressive whisper. 
‘* Wolfsden is no place for you—you must not stay here, 
Miss Ferrers !—you cannot stay—in safety! Believe me, 
for I know of what I speak. There was that in Mr. Fran- 
cis Heron’s face just now which ought to have told you 
that you could not stay! Sergia Pole’s lover has no right 
to look at another woman with his heart in his eyes !”’ 

I felt the hot blood in my face. 

‘*Jael, you are very impertinent !” 

We had both stopped on the verge of the sunny gar- 
den. The girl hung her head humbly. 

‘IT don't mean to be that, miss—God forbid! But I 
have made up my mind to serve you, and so I speak 
boldly. Leave Wolfsden—leave it at once! No matter 
where you go—any place is safer than this. Evil is com- 
ing here, miss, and if you wait for it, you will be de- 
stroyed! Men ”— bitterly —‘‘ can afford to be bold ; but 
when the odds are against a woman, it is better for her to 
run from danger than to stand and brave it.” 

I knew nothing about this girl—she was but a menial 
in the house ; yet, as I looked up into her dark, intense 
face, I could not fail to see that she was terribly in ear- 
nest—that no trivial motive had led her to speak to me 
like this. 

‘* Jael,” I said, trying to smile, ‘‘ young as I am, I have 
encountered so much evil that it now wears a familiar 
In what shape is it coming to Wolfsden ? Speak 
plainly. Are those dreadful Blackbirds plotting real harm 
against Colonel Rivers ?”’ 

She gave a start of surprise, and looked at me witha 
narrow, oblique glance. 

‘““What do you know about the Blackbirds, Miss Fer 


rers ?” she answered, evasively. 


aspect. 


“T know that you have a lover among them, Jael—that 
he is the leader of the gang.”’ 

She drew her breath hard. 

“Is that all? Iam a Blackbird myself, miss ! 
brought up in their Nest. My loving mother ”’—with a 
wicked smile ‘consigned me to the mercy of thieves 
and mill-burners in my helpless babyhood. I became 
their foster-danghter. You bid me speak plainly, Miss 
Ferrers. If I did that, it would cost me—what do you 
think? My life! But this much I will say — one week 
ago Iwas the willing slave of the Blackbirds—I knew 
their secrets, big and little. I was ready to do their work, 
wherever and whenever they put it before me. But to- 
day everything is changed! I hate them, one and all. 
[am no longer wax, to be molded by their hands. There, 
miss ; I have warned you. If you heed my words and 


IT was 


leave Wolfsden, all may be well; if you remain, blame 
no one but yourself for the things that must surely fol- 


” 


low. 
Before I could answer, she darted into a side path, and 
vanished in the shrubbery. 
I went on alone to the house. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
HAZEL SPEAKS. 


Sir GrirFin Hoprwoop met me in the drive before the 
door, and doffed his hat, with a glow of pleasure in his 
blonde face. He was very blonde, this titled English- 
man. 
ing eyes as blue as the sea on a cloudless day. 

“T have been looking for you everywhere,” he said, 
eagerly. 
depredations of last night. Gad! it was only a few days 
ago that the rascals scrawled on the colonel’s gate-post a 
notice to quit Wolfsden, and signed it ‘ King Blackbird.’ 
He ought to have the entire gang before a magistrate !” 

‘“‘T quite agree with you——” I began, absently. And 
then I saw Sergia’s dazzling face and gold-crowned head 
in the porch. 

‘‘How pale you look !” she said to me. 
find you in the garden ?” 

I nodded. 

‘‘Don’t send that girl after me again, Sergia,” I whis- 
pered. ‘I am—well, just a little afraid of her !” 

I could not say more, for I remembered the promise I 
had made Jael to keep silent. Sergia laughed. 

“Tt is true that Jael is rather formidable to look at,” 
she said; ‘‘ but, generally speaking, I find her docile 
enough.” 

Then we went in to breakfast. 

Sir Griffin sat beside me at the meal—talked to me con- 
tinually, and with no attempt to conceal his preference. 

This titled stranger was the first man who had ever 
offered me the smallest attention. I felt myself grow- 
ing bewildered under his admiring gaze and the spell 
of his mellow voice. It was like a sudden burst of sun- 


“Did Jael 


shine on a flower that had never before known warmth | 


or brightness. Colonel Rivers smiled at me in a paternal 
way across the table. Mrs. Van Wert shook her pretty 
head playfully at Sir Griffin. Sergia watched us closely 
while she talked with the learned professor. I turned, at 
last, to Miss Carbury, who sat on my other hand, and 
said : 

*T hope Punch has recovered from the effects of his 
bath in the ditch.” 

‘From your flippant tone, Miss Ferrers, I fear you 
do not love dogs,” replied Miss Carbury, with gentle re- 
proach. 

** They do not love me,” I murmured, remembering the 
hound Cossack. 


* Punch is recovering,” said Miss Carbury, gravely, 


“thanks to that admirable woman, Mrs. Steele, who at- | 
I think the colonel is to be | 


tends him like an angel. 
congratulated upon the possession of such a housekeeper. 
I quite dote upon her! You cannot imagine what a kind, 
obliging creature she is.”’ 

‘‘Mrs. Steele is indeed an admirable person,” said 
Colonel Rivers. ‘‘I have known her for many years, 
Her husband, a clergyman, to whom I was greatly at- 
tached, died a year ago, leaving his widow in reduced 
circumstances. I felt that I had secured a treasure 
when I induced her to come to Wolfsden, to assist in 
making an agreeable home for my ward.” 

I looked at Sergia. She returned my glance signifi- 
cantly. As soon as we arose from the table she drew 
me into the colonel’s library, which chanced to be va- 
cant. 

**You heard what my guardian said ?” she began, in a 
troubled voice. ‘‘I met Mrs. Steele on the stair this 
morning—I examined her face critically, as I promised 
todo. She is like Miss Dee. Strange that I never dis- 


His hair and beard were like flax, his lazy, laugh- | 


‘‘The whole household is exercised over the | 
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covered the resemblance before !—but oh, very much 
older, Hazel, dear! I went straight to my guardian, and 
requested him to give me a few particulars concerning 
Mrs. Steele’s past history. He told me the same story 
which you heard at the table. After that, I could not say 
another word. With my guardian to vouch for her, how 
can we distrust Mrs. Steele ?” 

‘* We cannot, of course !” I answered, deeply mortified, 
*T am quite ashamed of myself, Sergia! What right 
have I to come, a guest, to this house, and begin my visit 
by casting suspicion on the servants of my host ? IT am 
glad that you forbore to tell Colonel Rivers anything 
more.” 

‘*Without your consent, dearest Hazel, I could not 
mention your sad past, even to my guardian,” replied 
Sergia, gravely. ‘‘Now, cheer up! Mrs. Steele must be 
| Mrs. Steele, and no other, since Colonel Rivers has known 
her for years. One sometimes sees a queer resemblance 
betwixt utter strangers, you know.” 

‘Yes, yes!” I assented, convinced that I had made a 
stupid blunder. ‘‘I fear that I am a little morlid on these 
old, dreadful subjects us 


| a style which seemed to change her whole face. 


Sergia pressed my arm suddenly. 

‘*Hush !” she began, and the library-door opened, and 
Mrs. Steele herself entered, bearing in her hands a Dutch 
| faience jar full of fresh roses. 

Both Sergia and I stood motionless and looked at her. 
She wore a bombazine gown and lawn apron. Her gray 
hair was arranged in little antique puffs beneath her cap, 
Her 
glasses left me quite in doubt about the eyes behind 
them. 

As she put her roses down on the colonel’s table, Ser- 
gia called her name. 

‘*Mrs. Steele! did you ever hear of Mme. Deland’s 
School for Young Ladies ?” 

In vain I watched that narrow, chalk-like face 
not change a whit. 

**T fear I never did,” answered Mrs. Steele, apologetic- 
ally. ‘‘There are so many schools in these days, Miss 
Pole !” 

‘*Have you a sister, or any female relative, who is, or 
has ever been, a teacher of drawing ?” insisted Sergi. 

Mrs. Steele raised her eyebrows slightly over the rim of 
her glasses. 


it did 


‘**T have no sister,” she answered, simply, ‘‘ no relative. 
[ am alone in the world.” ss 

By a gesture Sergia signified that she had no more to 
say, and Mrs. Steele went out of the library, closing the 
door behind her. 

Sergia and I looked at each other. 

‘She is old,” I acknowledged, cheerfwlly —‘‘a score 
of years older than Mme. Deland’s drawing-teacher—and 
her likeness to that person grows beautifully less in the 
light of day. I will-never speak of the matter again, Ser- 
| gia—beyond all question your Wolfsden housekeeper 

knows nothing of Miss Dee.” 

‘¢ All the same,” said Sergia, in a troubled voice, ‘‘ that 
unlucky resemblance will be quite enough, I fear, to spoil 
your visit here.” 

*T will shut 
Steele,” I answered. 
long at Wolfsden 

| It is not best 
| work.” 

Sergia burst into indignant protest. 

‘“Work ? Not for months end months to come, dear! 

If you love me, you will not talk of such a thing. What! 
| leave Wolfsden, and wreck all my Summer's happiness 


. 
my eyes whenever I encounter Mrs. 


**And you know I cannot remain 
not more than a week or two, at most. 
I must go out into the world and find 
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with your flight ?— leave Wolfsden, when Sir Griffin 
Hopewood has already bent the knee to your beauty ? 
There is not another girl living who would not thrill with 
delight at the prospect of bringing a real live lord to her 
feet! Where can you be so happy—so free from danger 
—as with me, your chosen friend ?” 

Where, indeed ? My heart throbbed, my cheeks burned. 

** Were Mrs. Steele the real Miss Dee in disguise, she 
could never harm you in this house,” went on Sergia ; 
“this is my kingdom, and you are safe in it, Haze]—al- 
ways safe. I need you infinitely, and I shall not let you 
go—I cannot. Say that you will stay, dear.” 

The resolution to leave Wolfsden, which I had made 
that morning, melted like wax in a flame. Surely I had 
been foolish to listen to the girl Jael, who was, by her 
own admission, the foster-daughter of the Blackbirds 
the sweetheart of a thief. Was she not to be distrusted 
rather than believed ? I threw myself into Sergia’s arms. 

“T will say anything—do anything—to please you,” I 
cried, and we embraced fervently. As I felt Sergia’s 
kisses on my face, Sergia’s exultant little laugh in my 
ear, I never dreamed—how could I ?—that I had set the 
seal to my own fate ! 

An hour later, as Sergia was showing me about the 
great garden at Wolfsden, where cool shadows lingered 
even at midday, Francis Heron and his ‘preaching 
friend” joined us. 

We were resting in a green alley, strewn with fallen 
petals of mock-orange. A dazzling gown of white India 
wool sheathed Sergia’s perfect figure ; an antique girdle 
of silver and enamel clasped her waist. She wore a white 
hat and long, wrinkled white gloves, and carried a huge 


| it to me from Paris—he paid an incredible sum for it. 


parasol of the same color, with a single garden lily tied | 


in its shining ribbon. 
on the garden-bench by her side he shook his head re- 
gretfully. 

“IT could not pass the gate of Wolfsden,” he said, 
‘‘ without stopping to make sure that you had not suf- 
fered from the shock of last night ; but unfortunately I 
have an errand in another quarter of the town—I cannot 
stay.” 

T looked curiously at the young preacher. Verily, he 
was of kingly presence : tall, symmetrical, with a classic 
head well set upon a white column of a throat, and a 
pale profile as severely regular as a Greek statue. 
splendid eyes and hair were of a deep, tawny, leonine 
tint. Like Absalom of old, from the crown of his head 
to the sole of his foot, one could see no fault in him. 

“Is your errand very important ?” purred Sergia. 

‘* Yes,” he replied. ‘‘ There is a woman dangerously 
ill at the Blackbirds’ ‘ Nest.’ 
her.” 

“Dangerously ill! repeated Sergia, with a startled 
look. ‘*Perhaps you mean dying. 
ure sent for you ?” 

““Yes—the man Bagley brought her message.” 

With the thin shadows of the mock-orange adrift on 
her white gown and yellow love-locks, she kept her fair 
face upturned to him with a meditative air. 

‘*T see that gossip for once speaks truly,” she mur- 
mured. ‘‘You are actually making an impression upon 
these turbulent natives. Strange that nobody ever 
thought before to try mission work among them! They 
seem to have borne their present scandalous reputation 
for a long time.” 

‘‘Long enough, certainly,” he answered, in a grave 
tone; ‘‘ but the credit of the movement belongs entirely 
to Heron. You may not know it, but your cousin is de- 
voted to his mill-people.” 


IT am on my way to visit 


Has the poor creat- 


As she made room for Mr. Vivian 


His | 


Francis Heron was standing near by, waiting with a 
sort of moody indifference till his fiancée should deign 
him a word or glance. 

“I did not suppose that Francis could be devoted to 
anything,” she said, in a mocking voice. ‘Pray, Mr. 
Vivian, tell me about your plans and purposes in regard 
to these Crows—no, Blackbirds. I am not very stupid— 
I can appreciate a noble effort when I am brought face to 
face with it.” 

Heron interposed sharply. 

‘* Better not keep Vivian here, cousin. That woman 
at the ‘Nest’ may have something important to say, and 
ten to one her time is limited !” 

Sergia shuddered. 

**Oh, go at once, Mr. Vivian,” she said, remorsefully. 
‘*T would not detain you for the world—I quite forgot ! 
Some other time 

“Take the trap, old fellow!” cried Heron. ‘I can le 
of no use to you, so I will stay with the ladies, and you 
can call for me as you return.” 

‘Very well,” answered Mr. Vivian. 

He lifted his hat to Sergia and myself, and a moment 
later we saw him through the shrubbery driving rapidly 
away in Heron's trap. 

Sergia leaned back in her garden-chair, and unfurled a 
faded satin fan painted with dancing shepherdesses—its 
ivory sticks yellow with age. 

‘*My dear Francis,” she drawled, ‘‘ pray sit down—you 
look exceedingly cross, and ready to melt with fervent 
heat, like the elements in the last dread day. May I 
offer you this fan? No? Look at it closely. Papa sent 
It 
was once the property of the Marquise de Pompadour.” 

Francis Heron remained grimly silent, and let her ram- 
ble on. 

‘“These dancing shepherdesses were painted by Bou- 
cher, in his famous pink-and-blue satin-draped boudoir- 
atelier, where the grands seigneurs used to throng. The 
perfumes of Marly and Versailles linger still in the satin. 
Think of the old court-balls at which it once fluttered ! 


| think of the court-secrets that have been whispered he- 


hind it in the pauses of the dance !” 

‘*Pompadour,” said Heron, dryly ; ‘‘that was the Jez- 
ebel who did her best, for twenty years, to finish all that 
was left of French morals! The name was infamous 
enough in its day, and thoroughly detested throughout 
France ; and the modern craze of good and innocent 
women for bringing it to the fore, attached to the fash- 


| ions they follow, the gowns they wear, is one of the queer- 


est things in life !” 

Sergia laughed. 

‘Francis, you positively grow more disagreeable every 
day! Iam glad that you came here this morning—I per- 
ceive that there is a burden on your mind. It is time for 
us to understand each other.” 

I attempted to rise from the seat, where I had been sit- 
ting silent through the conversation, but Sergia held me 
gently down. 

‘Stay, Hazel ! she commanded ; ‘‘ there will be noth- 
ing said to which you may not listen. I am sure Francis 
does not mind having you here.” 

‘*Not at all,” said Heron, promptly. 

She looked at him with mocking eyes over the top of 
the faded Pompadour fan. 

‘‘ Francis,” she began, sweetly, ‘‘you and I are not, 


| and have never been, lovers. Our betrothal was the work 


of your father and mine. They are now dead, and we are 
not foolish enough, I hope, to abide by their blunders. I 


| ask you to release me from my engagement.” 


HERON’S 


He evinced no surprise. 
unexpected. 

“Is this your own wish, Sergia, or Colonel Rivers’s ?” 
he asked, dryly. 

‘‘Tt is both mine and the colonel’s,” 
a little moue. 


Plainly the request was not 


she replied, with 
‘*My guardian has never looked with favor 


on the match—indeed, he absolutely refuses to give it his | 


approval.” 

‘“‘T can readily believe that! Since the day when he 
assumed control of you and your fortune his face has 
been set against me. But let that pass.” 
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have reduced, as you see, to a state of helpless astonish- 
ment, and let us talk of your friend Vivian. As yet, I 
know nothing about him, save that he was your class- 
mate at college, and is now your guest.” 

Like magic the gloom vanished from Heron’s lean, dark 
face. With an amazing alacrity he rushed to the seat at 
my side. 

**At this moment, Sergia, Iam nearer loving you than 
I ever was before in my life!” he cried. ‘‘ What do you 


wish to know about Vivian 2” 


‘**Is he high or low, rich or poor ?” sne asked, ‘* Whence 
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“TF IT COULD ONLY HAVE BEEN!” 


She regarded him with a tantalizing smile. 

‘Well, you see, Francis, I have made up my mind that 
[ cannot marry you, either with or without Colonel Riv- 
ers’s consent.” 


“Far be it from me to disregard any known wish of | 


yours, cousin,’ said Heron, in a remarkably 
tone. ‘‘ Consider yourself free.” 


She drew off her engagement-ring. 


resigned 


A thousand thanks! Allow me to return this trinket. | 
Now go and be happy, Francis—no, I do not mean that— | 


draw your garden-chair to the side of Hazel, whom we 


does he come ? How long is he likely to remain at Heron- 
croft ?” 

‘In a spiritual sense he is very high—way up in the 
a regular St. John. He can preach to men—bad 
men—in a way that I never heard excelled. There’s a rea- 
son for it, too "— sinking his voice suddenly. ‘‘ Family 
shame and sorrow determined Graham Vivian to become 
a preacher—-pardon me if I decline to speak plainer. He 
was educated by maternal relatives in good social stand- 
ing, but he has no money worth mentioning. I hope to 
keep him at Heroncroft for some weeks yet. To put the 


clouds 
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matter mildly, Vivian is the best fellow alive,” concluded 
Heron. 
“In this wicked world, and particularly with my giddy 


sex,” smiled Sergia, ‘‘I fear his amazing personal beauty 


’ 


wil always take precedence of his goodness.’ 

‘He has renounced the world, and woman-kind with 
it. He will never marry.” 

‘* Indeed !” 

‘‘He goes in for the entire sacrifice of self. Had he 
been Catholic, he would have turned monk. Belle cousine, 
you will not find him at all in your line. In the Autumn 
he will sail for some far mission field of Africa, and prob- 
ably lay his bones there. You are an heiress, bent on 
the conquest of this present world. Try your powers on 
that English snob, Sir Griffin Hopewood, or upon Colonel 
Pitt Rivers, whom the ladies of the neighborhood call the 
most fascinating of men, but leave Vivian in peace.” 

Her great eyes danced mischievously. 

*« And there is a mystery about your friend ?” she said, 
*‘a secret blot—a family sorrow? I needed but this to 
fill up the measure of my interest and curiosity! It is the 
unattainable which we always desire. From this hour 
Graham Vivian is a marked man! In spite of his self- 
immolation, in spite of the African mission, you will yet 
see him the captive of my bow ana spear.” 


‘*God forbid !” said Heron, with such fervor that Ser- 


gia broke into a merry laugh. She began abruptly to talk 
of other things. I was drawn into the conversation, and 
Francis Heron seemed to undergo some sudden trans- 
formation, so bright and gay did he at once become. At 
the end of a half-hour we espied Vivian and the trap at 
the gate. 


Pray call him in,” urged Sergia, but Heron arose. 
He would not come,” he answered ; then turned to 
me, and said, in a low voice: ‘‘I have written to Judge 
Ferrers, inviting him to visit me at Heroncroft. I shall 
post the letter immediately.” 

He wus of before I could answer. Sergia and I went 
back to the house. 

In the hall we met Colonel Rivers just coming out of 
his library. Sergia swept up to him in her white, cling- 
ing gown, and held out her now ringless hand. This 


friend of my heart was fast becoming an enigma to me. 
Was it coquetry or some deeper feeling that shone in 
her great eyes, and trembled in her voice, as she said, 
sweetly 

‘Guardy, the engagement which you found so obnox- 
ious is broken. Look! I am free !” ' 

His handsome face, half hidden by the brown Vandyke 
beard. glowed with a sudden dull red. He seized her ex- 
tended hand and held it close in both his own. 

“Free, Sergia !” he cried, in a strangely exultant tone ; 
*“‘ free, at last, from that pesmferous Heron ! 
belong to me!” 


Now you 


“Yes,” Sergia assented, still sweetly, ‘‘I am your lov- 
ing, obedient ward, Colonel Rivers, and you are my faith- 
ful guardian—the friend that my poor father so dearly 
ioved,”’ 

The red in his face deepened. ‘No living creature 
save myself has any claim upon you henceforth; none 
dare interfere betwixt us. Let Heron now keep to his 
own side of the boundary-wall, and beware of the Den of 
the Wolf!” 

It was the second time that I had heard that play on 
the word, and somehow it gave me an unpleasant thrill. 
But Colonel Rivers was not minding me. His eyes rested 
only upon Sergia, and unsophisticated though I was in 
affairs of the heart, I saw plainly that they were the ar- 
dent, enamored eyes of a lover. 


‘Heron gives you over to me wholly—wholly !” he 
| murmured. Then he carried her captive hand to his 
lips, and covered it with kisses. 
(To be continued.) 


RONDEAU. 
By ARTHUR SYMONS, 


Ir thou ferget, why, let the world go by; 

Why should I hope to live, or fear to die, 
Since in thy love I live, and that is dead ? 
A widowed heart that may no more be wed 

Hath no desire, and what desire have I ? 


Nay, this desire: if love be all a lie, 
And words pass idly as a smile or sigh 
May I no more remember words once said, 
If thou forget. 


So, tho’ the’ dust of years on years should fly 
About my feet ere with the dead I lie, 
My soul, no more desiring to be fed 
From Love’s hands fondly with his bitter bread 
Shall reek no more than yonder quiet sky 
If thou forget, 


RARE RUGS FROM THE EAST 


‘THERE is a rug that has been in use for fifty years at 
least, and it has been slashed and torn, probably by some 
Arab robber, but it is worth $700 nevertheless,” said a 
prominent Philadelphia carpet merchant, referring to a 
splendid piece of Persian work stretched on the floor be- 
fore him. ‘That gives you an idea of the value of an 
Oriental rug,” he continued. ‘‘ American industry will 
never produce anything equal to it. 

‘“The Eastern rug wears forever. It is made by the 
most tedious hand process. Every tuft of wool is tied 
fast to the warp of the rug, and hence the ever-varying 
patterns which could never be turned out by a naachine. 
The wool cannot be torn from its place, as in a machine- 
made carpet. The clips of the famous Armenian sheep 
are used in the manufacture. But these rugs are unique 
in another respect. Absolutely fast colors are not known 
outside of the Orient. The vegetable dye which is used 
there will never fade, as will the aniline dye. There are 


endless shades of color, too, which are not reproduced 
outside the? domains of these rug-makers. There is one 
establishment in Wisconsin which follows thc Eastern 
method of weaving, but as to coloring, rivalry ceases. 

‘*Second-hand rugs ? Why, the richest of them have 
been in use for years. Representatives of the Constanti- 
nople merchants who trade with the West are sent trav- 
eling through the barbarous empires. Rugs that have 
been trodden for years under the feet of Mohammedan 
worshipers in the great mosques, or perhaps for several 
decades have decked some nobleman’s harem, are bought 
up sometimes at an absurdly low price, and carried away 
in horse or camel trains. 

“Some rugs are found which have been made by the 
dainty hands of court ladies, involving the labor of sev- 
eral years ; but the tendency is for the owners to hold 
fast to them in the hope of realizing an immense pur- 
chase price. It is not an unusual thing for Arab robbers 
to attack a party of rug merchants traveling with their 
valuable loads, and in the fight rugs are rent and torn 
like this one which you see. 

‘‘Filthiness is no name for these pieces of handiwork 
when they reach the shipping-point for the West. Reek- 
ing with the dirt of years, they would shock the instinct 
of the veriest scavenger on our shores. They are washed 

| and then sent off to market. When they reach England 


THE FALLS 


ough scouring before they can be put on sale. They are 
of a dozen different classes, named after the provinces 


istan, Daghestan, Persia, Smyrna, Agra, Allahabad, Beloo- 
chistan and Chiraz. 


eral coloring and design. All are the result of the same 


patient work, and bring high prices from lovers of the | 


article the world over.” 


AN ANCIENT ASSYRIAN LIBRARY. 


A century before the Exodus, active literary inter- 
course was going on throughout the civilized world of 
Western Asia, between Babylon and Egypt and the 
smaller States of Palestine, of Syria, of Mesopotamia, 
and even of Eastern Cappadocia. And this intercourse 
was carried on by means of the Babylonian language and 
the complicated Babylonian script. This implies that 
all over the civilized East there were libraries and 
schools where the Bebylonian language and literature 
were taught and learned. 
been as much the language of diplomacy and cultivated 
society as French has become in modern times, with the 
difference that, whereas it does not take long to learn to 
read French, the cuneiform syllabary required years of 
hard labor and attention before it could be acquired. We 
can now understand the meaning of the name of the 
Canaanitish city which stood near Hebron, and which 


towns of Southern Palestine. 
Kirjath-sepher, or ‘‘ Booktown,”’ must have been the 
seat of a famous library, consisting mainly, if not alto- 


gether, as the Tei-el-Amarna tables inform us, of city 
tablets inscribed with cuneiform characters. As the city 
also bore the name of Debir, or ‘“‘ Sanctuary,” we may 
conclude that the tablets were stored in its chief temple, 
like the libraries of Assyria and Babylonia. 
that they are still lying under the soil, awaiting the day 
when the spade of the excavator shall restore them to the 


It may be 


light. The literary influence of Babylonia in the age be- 
lore the Israelitish conquest of Palestine explains the oc- 
currence of the names of Babylonian deities among the 
inhabitants of the East. Moses died on the summi of 
Mount Nebo, which received its name from the Babylo- 
nian god of literature, to whom the great temple of Bor- 
sippa was dedicated ;. and Sinai itself, the mountain * of 
Sin,” testifies to a worship of the Babylonian Moon-god, 
Sin, amid the solitudes of the desert. Moloch, or Ma- 
lik, was a Babylonian divinity like Rimmon, the Air-god, 


after whom more than one locality in Palestine was | 


named, and Anot, the wife of Anu, the Sky-god, gave her 
natse to the Palestinian Anan, as well as to Anathoth, the 
cy of ‘the Anat-goddesses.” 


THE FALLS OF THE RHINE. 


Tue Falls of the Rhine may justly be considered as af- 
fording one of the most imposing spectacles to be found 
in Switzerland. Although the height of the Falls is not 
great, the immense volume of water is calculated to make 
a profound impression upon the spectator ; while his 
senses are overpowered by the roaring and thundering of 
the descending flood of waters. Before proceeding to de- 
scribe the cataract and to enumerate the most favorable 


points of view, we will say a few words with regard to the | 


origin of the Falls. 
Immediately beyond the City of Schaffhausen the Rhine 


OF 


‘or this country they generally have to be given a thor- | 


They can generally be distinguished | 
from one another by the length of the nap and the gen- | 


| other directions. 


| middle, through which the water continually pours. 


seems to have been one of the most important of the | base being undermined year by year, it was found advis- 


| able to take advantage of the low level of the river in the 
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takes a southward course, but the molasse rocks of Buch- 
halde, near the village of Flurlingen, soon compel it to 


| resume its flow westward until it is turned northward by 
where they were patterned — Bokhara, Anatolia, Kurd- | 


the ridge of limestone at the summit of which stands the 
Castle of Laufen. The river thus describes a semicircle 
around a fruitful, vine-clad peninsula, in the centre of 
which stands the little Church of Neuhausen ; this wind- 
ing of the stream is seen to the greatest advantage from 
the heights of Buchhalde (twenty-five minutes’ walk 
from Flurlingen, and about the same distance from 
Dachsen), which also command magnificent views in 
In prehistoric times the ridge above 
mentioned extended completely across the mouth of the 
valley, so that the river was compelled to force itself a 


| way, the Falls being the memorial of the victory of the 


watery elements over the opposing rocks. 

Four rocks still remain as witnesses of the primeval 
conflict, two midway in the stream and two not far from 
the right bank ; the Falls are thus divided into two prin- 
cipal masses, the northern being somewhat broader than 
the southern. The breadth of the entire Falls is about 


| 520 feet, and their height, from the railway-bridge to the 
Babylonian appeared to have | 


lower basin, about 80 feet. The average volume of water 


| passing the Falls is about 700 cubic meters per second, 


but in the Summer of 1876 it was as much as 1,000 cubic 
meters. 

Of the rocks in the midst of the stream, that next the 
left bank is remarkable by reason of its peculiar form, 
and more especially on account of the oval cavity in the 
Its 


Winter of 1879 to erect a wall as a protection against the 
destructive force of the stream. The neighboring rock, 
the highest of the four, has been rendered easily accessi- 
ble to visitors, a landing-place and steps having been pro- 
vided. On the rock next to the right bank is a building 
owned by the Swiss Industrial Society; a bridge leads over 


| the small water-fall separating this rock from the bank. 


We will now accompany the visitor to the various points 


| from which the Falls may best be viewed, premising, 


however, that the tourist will do well to begin the in- 
spection, if possible, on the left bank. Those who first 
see the cataract from Schloss Laufen, even though the 
weather be unfavorable and the volume of water below 
the average, cannot fail to be impressed with the magnifi- 
cence of the scene, and this impyession will be retained 
even in the more distant points of view, while on the 
other hand visitors who see the Falls for the first time 
from a less favorable spot are liable to be disappointed 
in their expectations. We commence here with the right 
bank merely in order to avoid repetitions, and because 
experience shows that the majority of visitors come from 
this side. 

Our starting-point, then. is the railway-station of Neu- 
hausen, the spot at which tourists arriving from the 
north catch the first glimpse of the Falls ; we now make 
a circuit, following the edge of the mountain, and grad- 
ually attain upon the heights a front instead of a side 
view of the spectacle. From this point we are afforded 
a view of the entire machinery, so to speak, of the Falls— 
the Rhine speeding toward the fatal spot, and afterward 
flowing quietly onward toward the German Ocean ; the 
traveler entering Switzerland by this route is here pre- 
sented with a first prospect of the distant’ Alpine chain, 
from Sentis to Bliimlisalp. 

The ground on which we stand while enjoying these 


| glorious scenes belongs to t? o Bellevue and Schweizerhof 
| Hotels, and to the town of Schaffhausen. 


The former of 
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these hotels stands upon an elevated terrace in the midst 
of handsome grounds. One of the most pleasing spots 
here is just in front of the so-called Rittergut, the dé- 
pendance of the hotel, from which a beautiful avenue of 
chestnut-trees conducts us to a shady glen, where we find 
a path leading by the side of a noisy brooklet to the small 
Castle of Worth. 

The view from the terrace of the Schweizerhof is ren- 
dered still more charming by the magnificent park ex- 
tending from the heights almost down to the castle, while 
the uppermost part of the Falls is just visible below. 
The grounds here 
retain their ver- 


OF 
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sunset, or at night when the moon casts a silvery sheen 
over the picture. From the islet boats may be hired to 
the left bank or to the rock in the midst of the river, 
where we look down upon the mighty moving mass on 
either side from the firm and solid stand-point, which has 
so long bid defiance to the watery powers. 

From the Castle of Worth a pleasant foot-path, always 
commanding a view of the Falls, leads around the basin 
to the iron-works of Laufen, which temporarily hide the 
cataract from our sight ; but above these works, near the 
village of Neuhausen, we come upon a point of surpass- 
ing beauty, where, 
standing imme- 


dure even during 
the greatest heat 
of Summer, and, 
indeed, this is the 
case with the vege 
tation all around 
the Falls, the 
spray from which 
rises to a consider- 
able height, then 
descending upon 
the surrounding 
grounds. 

To the right of 
the Schweizerhof 
is a small wood, 
known as the 
Fischerhdlzli, be- 
longing to the 
town of Schaff- 
hausen; in this 
wood stand the 
ruins of the Castle 
of Neuburg, which 
was destroyed by 
the men of Schaff- 
hausen in the fif 
teenth century. 
Here the visitor is 
presented with 
many charming 
glimpses of the 
Falls between the 
verdant foliage of 
the trees, and we 
strongly recom- 
mend all tourists 
by no means to 
omit visiting this 
wood. Pleasant 
and shady paths 
lead through the 
wood to the small 
Castle of Worth, a 


famous medieval structure situated upon a small rocky 
islet below the Falls, and connected with the right bank 


by means of a bridge. The castle, which has been 
adapted to the purposes of a restaurant, affords both 
from the court and the new gallery a very fine view of 
the Falls in their entirety. Not so near as to be over- 
powered by the noise of the rushing waters, and yet near 
enough to obtain a complete survey of the majestic spec- 
tacle, the visitor here finds an opportunity for the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of this superb display of one of the 
mightiest among the forces of nature. The most favor- 
able hour for viewing the scene is toward the time of 


diately above the 
Falls, we look 
down into the boil- 
ing and surging 
abyss beneath. 
After having gazed 
awhile u pon this 
stupendous scene, 
we proceed past 
the wheel-house of 
the gun and wagon 
factory over & nar- 
row foot - bridge 
leading along the 
precipitous bank 
of the river to the 
ailway-bridge. A 
projection of the 
rock which we pass 
on our way affords 
a very fine view of 
the Falls; the 
works designed to 
divert a part of the 
water-power to the 
service of the 
factory above men- 
tioned, belonging 
to the Industrial 
Society of Neu- 
hausen, whose 
buildings stand 
beyond the road 
to the left, are also 
seen to advantage 
from this spot. 
We soon reach 
the railway-bridge 
across the river, 
and here, too, a 
magnificent view is 
presented on both 
sides. On the left 
we see the prepara- 
tions which the stream makes for its mighty struggle, 
trying its strength on numerous small rocks and islets; 
on the right the beginning of the Falls, and behind, the 
whirling columns of spray that rise unceasingly, The 
bridge, which rests upon ten stone arches, was built in 
the Winter of 1856, and forms a worthy monument of the 
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victory of human thought over the powers of nature. 


Arrectation is certain deformity ; by forming them- 
selves on fantastic models, the young begin with being 
ridiculous and often end in being vicious,—Blair. 
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MY HUSBAND’S PRESENT. 
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‘THE FIRST THING HE DID WAS TO SLIP THE. COVER OFF AN UNOPENED NEWSPAPER WHICH LAY HALF HIDDEN BY THE PILE 
OF ENVELOPES, AND THERE, INCLOSED IN THE EDITORIAL BLUE BRACKETS, IN LARGE FULL-FACED TYPE, APPEARED THE " 
SENSATIONAL HEADINGS.” 


MY HUSBAND’S PRESENT ; 
Or, 
HIS FIRST LITERARY VENTURE. 
By I. E, THOMAs, 
“Alas, how easily things go wrong! | mingle in the best literary and artistic circles of New 
How easily things go wrong!” | York city. 

I'reD was a business man, a good husband, and smart | All this I might have been, yet not made a dunce of 
as a steel-trap ; I, alittle dunce. Iwas just pretty enough | myself; but you know how it is here; for all they are so 
to think that I wanted public attention, stupid enough to | clever, so sated with talent, so full of all that is striking, 
let others see that I thought so, and influential enough— | original and new in their effervescent lives, New York 
thanks to my husband’s excellent business standing—to | literary circles ar) always just crazy for something new— 
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a new type, a new accomplishment, a new star, a new 
anything 
thing in their power to lead those possessing talent into 
the best light for making the most of themselves. 


a new type, a restless little body with talent and oppor- 


and are always only too willing to do every- 
I was 


tunity, without ‘‘ aspirations,” 
poke me up. I was just the material to be 
* noked,” with fire enough to emit sparks in the opera- 
tion. ambition was ignited, 
the smoke clouded my sensible, wifely eyes. I no longer 
gloried in what I was, I yearned to be known for what I 
could do. 1 si; 


Now, my size is just high enough to reach Fred’s heart, 


and they proceeded to 


easily 


The pokers cried ‘‘ Bravo!” 


hed for—a CAREER ! 


my head just large enough to comprehend his love-stories, 


his want just 


a hear the big- 


my eyes just clear enough to 
skillful enough to minister to them, and 
vest utterly useless appendage in tlie art 

ld ainst 
j Si) l by 
[ listened to the kind word 
, and list ) elieved, deter 


and bein pluc] ‘rmined, 


part of me—an 


arning so you see thu were all 
start 


pride and ambitio 


mc from the ; but my eyes, as , were cloud 
praise 
of my frien l anda be lieving 
mined, 
went ahead. 


First, I 


and three a day, 


when det 


epu two 


Well, Fred 


was so entertaining when at home, I forgot all about them 


increased my att 
except Sundays, wh 
Sundays. I must have talked him reception-crazy, but 


he never wineed. Indeed, he was just as fond of nice 
people as I was ; but, 7 
shade, tint or tone of the “ literary’ 


acknowledge, I grieved not 


Fred was ‘‘ only a business 


you sec, 
man,” with not 
about him, for which, I must 
a little. Well, the reception mania grew, and my kind 
friends multiplied day by day, encouraging, assisting, 
planning for, praising, till my ardor in regard to myself 
nad my future grew to white heat. 

[ had sense enough to decide that any one of the vari- 
ous talents they kindly ascribed to me would require a 
greater expenditure of time, endurance, application and 
money than I, at my time of life, or Fred’s financial ca- 
pacity, was prepared to offer up, even on an alter of un- 
dying fame, and that the one thing for which I was 
mechanically fitted already—being both a good speller 
and a eorrect grammarian, and having a fair knowledge 
of the laws of rhetoric—-was composition. I would be a 
writer ! 

Whether a Dumas or Burdette, a Shakespeare or an 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, bore no part in this excellent in- 
tention of mine, but the idea in all its pristine innocence, 
a3 breathed into the sympathetic ear of Mme. Seguin, at 
one of her ‘“‘ most dear delightfuls,” set the train on fire, 


and was hailed with a most enthusiastic appreciation of | 


the characterful independence which led me to think it 
all out alone, and assurances of assistance, advice and 
direction, should I need them. 

But the same light which had once before radiated my 
pathway toward Fame’s ladder led me to the feet of a 
little bewizened, woe-begone-looking reporter on one of 


our daily papers—a little thing who could easily have | 


{fitted in the inside pocket of Fred’s overcoat and made 


no bulge—and who was immensely flattered by the notice | 


cf the distinguished and fast-growing popular Mme. 
T——, and I rose from his tiny and not too well clad 
pedal appendages the proud possessor of a solemn prom- 
ise of ‘‘a column” in the Highflyer, for which I should 
receive a handsome sum for a contribution weekly, for 
such time as I might condescend to honor it with my 
rcintillating genius! To be sure, there was the little stip- 
ulation that I was first to write an article on any subject 
I chose, and send it in as a sample, receiving pay there- 


HUSBAND’S PRESENT. 


for, or only acceptance, but in either case it was merely 
a nominal introduction to the managers, who were in the 
habit of being treated as though possessed of vast intelli- 
gence. 

Oh, happy hour! Oh, radiant day! Oh, most miser- 
able man of quills, wherefore did Fate cast you in my 
way ! 

I ducked between all the suggestions in regard to sig- 
nature — whether incog. puri, incog. parti or Mrs. F. E, 
Thorne—and chose for nom de plume the letters represent- 
ing my own two initials and my husband’s name, F. EF. T. 
As 6—5—20 I should paralyze whole armies of swords ! 

The one great difficulty in my way weighed 165 pounds 

name, Fred Ernest Thorne. What was I to do with 
Fred if I entered a career as newspaper correspondent ? 
I simply could not humiliate him into the position of 
walking pencil, movable pen-wiper and human pen to the 
distinguished and literary Mrs. 6—5—20. I objected, on 
my own account as the dignified and really loving wife of 
® man who was ‘‘somebody,” and secondly, on his aec- 
count, who, I instinctively felt, would not prove a very 
p, m—p, or h—p. Though exceedingly fond 
foolish little self, Fred would not pose 
literary gripsack, and I knew it. Ah, if only my hus 
band were literary! If he ever had been, ever so little a 
bit! If only he ever had closed that horrible office for 
one whole day, and dedicated a verse or two to the sun, 
anything to be a “literary 
Oh, the clog to the shoes of a wifely Pegasus, 
a husband who is ‘‘all business”! 

After deep thought, I decided to keep my intentions, 
for a time, a dead secret. I knew very well that his con- 
sent to my being the city’s mental scavenger I would 
never get, although, once through that little preliminary 
muddiness, I felt he would be proud of his famous wife. 
Then, how should I account to him for money constantly 
coming into the household treasury in which he had not 
part? Yes, I must keep it all a close secret for the 
present. 

A secret from Fred! Heavens! Fred who knew what 
side of my heart sighed and which smiled, what colored 


tractable w 


of my well as a 


moon, stars, the office-boy 


man”! 


| stockings I had on, even with my shoes, and whether my 


white skirt was in its first or second day’s wear of ‘ rus- 
tlingness.” I would be smart if I kept it all a secret from 


Fred. 


Two concessions I resolved to make to my slightly dis- 
turbed conscience. First, to get Fred to go with me to 
some of the evening receptions, so that he might, as it 
were, grow into the spirit of the thing gradually, thus 
making the task of revealing my secret a comparatively 
easy one; the other, a resolve to use whatever money I 
got before Christmas in purchasing him a handsome 
Christmas present, say, now, an elegant writing outfit ; 
for who knows but by that time, with my influence and 


| example, he might be tempted to essay a little something 


himself in a small way ? Oh, heaven of joys, to be able to 
sweep boldly through the horizon of Fame, with my hus- 
band’s hand in mine! Oh, greatest reward to this foolish, 
ambitious little wife—a literary husband ! 

So one evening, real soon, I managed to suggest the 
great loneliness I felt when attending receptions alone, 


| and how very particularly nice the evening ones were 


from which I was debarred by not bejng able to go with- 
out him. To my surprise, he acceded, at once and most 
amiably, to giving up one or two nights’ domestic bliss 
‘like this ” for an evening in Broadway, Harlem or Third 
Avenue, only asking when and where the next one would 
Oh, my dear, elegant, good husband, if only you 
were literary ! 


be. 
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So we went quite a number of times after that, and had 
a royal good time. Indeed Fred seemed to enjoy it quite 
as much as I did. He moved most harmoniously with the 
body, was beautifully received by them all, but, you see, 
he never did anything, and they were all such beautiful 
entertainers. 

By this time I decided I must hurry up with my sam- 
ple article, for my whole power of argument with Fred 


lay in the presentation of a Christmas «gift purchased | 


with the actual proceeds of my own literary work. I 
signed the death-warrant of all future dependence by 
adopting, without consultation or reference to the opin- 
ions of any of my friends, as subject of my trial essay, 
‘‘News Items” from all over the city, of every kind and 
quality. There was always a demand for such, I had 
heard, and I would meet it with work that could not 
fail of pleasing. I would stifle all my dread of running 
around in strange places, and meeting strange people, 
to make an article that should compe acceptance. I 
must, I should, succeed ! 


position, just for my ‘‘ special and private edification.” 
He demurred a little at first, but finally ‘‘ turned in.” 

There was much local disturbance of his usually sunny 
brow, sundry kicks of the table-legs by feet usually so 
expert and graceful in their movements, much raking of 
the stubby blonde p mpadour, many twirls and twists 
of the light mustache generally devoted to garnering 
the roses on his little wife’s cheeks at this hour, many 
lost moments of ‘ bliss ” sadly missed by his literary 
guide ; but what were a few earthy joys less, compared 
with the spiritual reward of a husband who could write ! 

He was very industrious—I, very patient and lonely, 
for several evenings. 
carefully corrected and neatly copied in ink. 
sigh of relief the paper was folded in the conventional 


he proceeded to reward me for my “brave and patient 
courtesy.” I did not long conceal my curiosity, how- 
ever, to see what he had written, so he read it to me. 
It was a racy, humorous, half-satirical, wholly attract- 
ive sketch of society as he had found it at the entertain- 
ments we had attended ; an exact and faithful portraiture 


of people, places and things—their homes, clothes, man- | 


ners and dispositions. It could not be said to be a tear- 
ing of them to pieces, for the good was told as well as 
the bad, the excellences with the quibbles and quirks, 
the honesty and earnestness with the sham and strain. 
There were several little bits of family history, which 
had been passed round in his hearing, which were all 


| none, and draw pay for every article. 


— — 


band ; had it been malicious, I should have lain it to 
jealousy of my divided attention ; but such a plain, busi- 
ness-like representation of facts, such a cold-blooded dis- 
section of the most influential and important factors of 
our society—oh, it was all so stupidly, bunglingly, atro- 
ciously —trve!/ No, that would never—never do. His 
business style was entirely too clumsy for work requir- 
ing such skillful manipulation of expression as to tell 
part truth, not the whole truth, and something besides 
the truth which should make friends of all, enemies of 
With our rude 
awakening were brushed aside all my fine dreams for 


| making, training and having a literary husband! One 


hot tear fell on the pencil-point so pleadingly looking 
up at me out of his side-pocket, and one on the fine 
round curve of a very comfortable Havana, and Master 
Fred tasted all the full misery of his first rejected man- 
uscript. 

After picking my mental make-up together next morn- 


| ing, I decided that I must leave my husband behind me 
Meantime I got Fred to essay his first attempt at com- | 


and trot along the literary roadway without him. So I 
buckled on my battered ambition, quenching, very inef- 
fectually, whatever feelings I had of distaste for the work 
[I was about to attempt, and sallied forth in quest ef items 
on one of the muddiest, most cheerless, least inviting 
days that ever discouraged a New York citizen. 

It would make a book, an account of the adventures 
through which I passed, the disappointments and failures 
of really good ideas through my absolute ignorance of— 
anything. The miles gone over fruitlessly, the street-car 
fare spent needlessly, the wash-bills paid for bedraggled 


| skirts and stockings, the fun—I must say it, often insults 


| meeting my futile and innocent business overtures. My 


Finally the task seemed done, was | 
With a | 
| arm to thump the fellows ! 
three-ply form, and laid down out of my reach, while | 


news to me, and startled me not a little, and it wound | 


up with a few serious words placing society—even lit- 
erary society, which was the better part of it—in its 


proper place, as the candlestick, not the extinguisher, | 


of the true home-life ; deploring any feature of it—cares 


or pleasures—that should estrange the hearts of hus- | 


band and wife, lessen the comforts of home or the re- 
gard of one for the other, which was, after all, all there 
was in life. 
my suggestion signed it ‘‘6—5—20.” 
itials and mine are the same.) 

I was surprised at its strength and finish, highly 
amused at the pictures which were true to life, a good 
deal shocked at some of his disclosures, and not a little 
nettled at its serious undertone ; but I was sadly, hope- 
lessly, lamentably disappointed by its spirit. Had it 
been weak and amateurish, for that I was prepared ; 
had it been an insincere catering for popularity, that 
would have been below my estimate of my honest hus- 


(You see, his in- 


novel interviews and very original reportorial methods 
were worthy of a nobler cause. Oh, for Fred’s strong 
Oh, for Fred’s clear head to 
tell me what to do! 


Oh, for a spot on his shaggy over- 
coat to rest my aching head—a corner of his nobby silk 


handkerchief to wipe away the hot tears! But I never 
thought of giving up, and when quite satisfied with the 
result of my search, sat down to write out my notes, first 
draught, as I did my letters, and which resulted in a gro- 
tesque medley of facts, very similar in effect to the work 
done by an amateur photographer unskilled in the use 
of the camera, who portrays a head too small, a foot too 


| large, and a general result only valuable as a curiosity. 


What should I call it? ‘‘Nptes by the Way” ? 
could be more appropriate ? 


What 
It was Fred’s first idea, to 


| be sure, but it suited the subject exactly, and was proba- 
| bly what I should have chosen myself. 


I would use it. 
So, appending it with a graceful flourish, and signing my 
unique nom de plume, Iwas about addressing a polite 


| note to the editor, when Fred’s entrance put an end to the 


He called it ‘‘Notes by the Way,” and at | 


proceedings, and I slipped it inside my desk, to await a 
more fitting opportunity. 

He brought me a letter from my mother, in a distant 
city, announcing her serious illness, and requesting my 
immediate presence at her bedside. His excellent busi- 
ness qualities were brought into play in the packing and 
petting which preceded my start on the first train, but I 
seized the few moments while he was engaged in cording 
and shipping the trunks to rush to my desk, tell the 
“‘Managing Editor Highflyerv”’ I sent him inclosed manu- 
seript ‘‘for publication at his usual rates,” with com- 
mendable foresight inclosing stamp for return, and my 
mother’s address for check, if sent. Then, drawing the 
long, slim manuscript from the pigeon-hole above, I in- 
closed both in the large envelope I had prepared, and 
dropped the whole into the inside pocket of my cloak 
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just as the cab drove to the door. Being an adept at de- 
ception by this time, I utilized the few moments while 
Fred checked the baggage to get rid of my fascinating 
charge 

For a week my dear mother hung between life and 
death, driving out all thought save that of anxiety on her 
At the end of that time the tide turned for the 
better, and relieved us all of the sorrowful strain. 

The blazoned with the 
Highflyer arms — white upon a blue ground—and from 
the inside I plucked a check for $35! and a little printed 
slip saying my ‘‘ Notes by the Way ” had been read and 


account. 


seventh day a letter came, 


accepted ; hoped inclosed check would be satisfactory ; 
mlding, in a few written words, congratulations on my 
choice of a topic, requesting a continuation of just such 
articles frequently as convenient, and predicting a Dvrill- 
iant future for 6—5—20! 

To say that I was wild with delight would but feebly 
express the state of excite- 
ment which I 
thrown by this great good 
fortune. Oh, what a fool I 
would have been to have 
yielded to my childish feel- 
ings and up before 
this triumph ! 

And now for 


mas present. 


into was 


given 


the Chirist- 
[ had long 
the idea of 
a set of ‘‘literary tools” 


ago renounced 
my business-spirited hus- 
band was better off without 
such weapons at hand—and 
bought him instead a com- 
plete set of office appurte- 
nances, including the nob- 
biest jacket, skull-cap and 
slippers, just such as I felt 
the dear fellow would enjoy 
at his work. 
Christmas-eve I reached 
home with a light heart and 
a heavy trunk, and so wild 
was I with joy at seeing 
Fred again, the newness of 
my first return, and antici- 


° don S« 


pations of the next day’s 
triumph, when, walking to 
church on my husband's 
arm, I was to meet 
friends, their 
gratulations, and keep them 
magnificent 
sum I had received, that I 
never went near my library 
with its precious desk that 


my 
receive con 


guessing the 


night. 

And on our way to church 
next day four of my best 
friends—cut me dead! 

The rest met us with a 
curt ‘How d’ye do?” or a 
stiff! nod, and through the 
whispers of one or two who 
ventured to speak as we 
went in the church-door, I 
caught the ** What 
made you?” ‘So sorry!” 
‘Sad mistake.” 

What could it all mean? Was I dreaming, or had my 
sudden success turned my head? I stole a glance at 
Fred. Had he noticed? He never ‘* noticed” anything 
I did not wish him to. He was devoutly engaged in sing 
ing the ‘Peace, good-will,” which the minister had just 


words, 


SEE PAGE 601. 


given out, and gave no slightest evidence of any mental 
disturbance. I don't see how I ever passed through that 
service, and the return home was worse than the going 
I was snuffed and snubbed at every turn. 

Reaching home, I rushed for the library. Great Heay 
Upon the closed lid of my desk lay a pile of cor 
respondence, of all sizes, colors and shapes, which would 
easily have filled a clothes-basket, and which would have 
one from editors, newspaper man 


ens ! 


sorted into two piles 
agers and syndicates, offering positions and congratula 
tions, asking terms, inviting correspondence ; the other, 
the most bitter reproaches from the kind friends who had 
much for me, their surprise at my ingratitude, 


AN ACCIDENT. 
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pain at my uncalled-for treason, disappointment at the 
baseness of my desertion, and renunciation of my friend- 
ship forever. I was overwhelmed, crazed, wild. The 
loud scream of real distress brought Fred to my side with 
a leap, and with a torrent of passionate tears I threw 
myself upon his breast and sobbed out the whole wretched 
story, imploring him, in hysterical pants, to make it all 
plain to me—to tell me what I had done. 

The first thing he did was to slip the cover off an un- 
opened newspaper which lay half hidden by the pile 
of envelopes, and there, inclosed in the editorial blue 


brackets, in large full-faced type, appeared the sensa- | 


tional headings : ‘‘ Society’s Secrets !” ‘‘Scandals Un- 
earthed !” ‘*The Ways by which the Lilerati Make Ends 
Meet !” ‘‘ Interesting Personalities !” ‘‘ Tragedy and Com- 
edy Side by Side!” Following which, in large, attract- 
ive letters, ran Fred's ‘‘ racy, humorous, half- satirical, 


wholly attractive ‘Notes by the Way,’” word for word, 


line by line, as he had read it to me that night when I | 
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that I must ‘‘leaye him behind me” while I soared aloft 
alone ! 

So there, the rest of that Christmas afternoon, sat—or, 
rather, rolled—that incorrigible man, fairly howling in 
spasms of convulsive laughter, clad from top to toe in 
my elegant ‘‘ Christmas present,” for which he had him- 
self paid with the honest and just reward of his ‘“ First 
Venture as a Literary Man.” 


DO ANIMALS COUNT? 


Havine studied Sir J. Lubbock’s interesting book, i 
remembered a fact observed by me, which, though it 
is not conclusive, worth mentioning. I was 
amused some years ago to observe the feeding of the 
young in a sparrow-house near an upper window of my 
house. The old sparrow alighted upon the veranda of 
the sparrow-house with four living canker-worms in his 
beak, Then the four young ones put out their heads, 


seems 


COLLISION OF ‘* PRINCESSE HENRIETTE” AND ‘‘COMTESSE DE FLANDRE!’ 


pronounced him a ‘dismal failure,” and which he had 
mechanically ‘‘stuck” in the pigeon-hole of my desk, 
whence I had drawn it in the rush and excitement of 
starting for the train, inclosing it with a polite note to 
the editor, leaving my own dearly gathered ‘‘ Notes ” safe 
and sound under the lid—my first-draught ‘‘ Notes by 
the Way ’’—which my ‘dismal failure” now drew forth, 
and proceeded to read with great interest and attention, 
proclaiming it, while ‘‘ not so bad, after all,” yet such as 
no living editor nor any one else would send $35 in ex- 
change for, except, indeed, himself, who now, ‘‘in con- 
sideration thereof,” would ever preserve it as one of his 
dearest treasures, if I would herewith append to it my 
signature, solemnly promising never more to undertake 
to keep from him a secret till after I had grown better 
able to do it, and to seek his full confidence, support and 
assistance before again attempting ‘‘ literary work.” 

So, then, to him belonged the $35, the piles of conflict- 
ing correspondence, the scorn and reproach of my friends ; 
to him who had been to me such a source of grief because 


with the customary noise, and were fed each with a cater- 
pillar. The sparrow went off, and returned after awhile 
again with four living canker-worms in his beak, which 
were disposed of in the same manner.+ I was so inter- 
ested and pleased with the process, that I watched it for 
some time and during the following days. 

A fact which I have not seen noticed here in the ex- 
tensive sparrow literature, is that for a number of years 
sparrows begin to build nests of dry grass and hay at the 
top of high trees. The first I saw were large, irregular 
balls placed on the tripod of twigs. The entrance was 
on the inner side near the lower end of the balls. Last 
year, I observed another form of the nests. A strong 
rope formed of dry grass, as thick as a man’s wrist and 
as long as the forearm, is fastened only with the upper 
end to strong branches at the top of high trees. The 
rope’s end has a rather large ovoid shape with the en- 
trance to the inside near the end. Of such nests I saw 
last Winter about a dozen on the elms in Main Street, 
New Haven, near the college grounds, and similar ones in 


“a 
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Futnam Avenue and other streets. A long pole near | 
my house strongly covered by a vine (Celustrus scandens) 
had such a nest for three years, used every year. 

In the sparrow-houses around my lodging the sparrows | 
stay throughout the Winter : commonly one male and 
three females in every house, till in Spring the super- 
fluous females are turned out. 


THE CAT AND ITS FOLK-LORE. 

Cats have the reputation of being weather-wise, an old 
‘notion which has given rise to a most extensive folk-lore. 
It is almost universally believed that good weather may 
be expected when the cat washes herself, but bad v. ven 
she licks her coat against the grain, or washes her face 
over her ear, or sits with her tail to the fire. As, too, the | 
cat is supposed not only to have a good knowledge of the 
state of the weather, but a certain share in the arrange- 
ment of it, it is considered by sailors to be most unwise 
to provoke it. Hence they do not much like to see a cat | 
on board at all, and when one happens to be more frisky 
than usual, they have a popular saying that “the cat has 
got a gale of wind in her tail.” A charm often resorted 
to for raising a storm is to throw a cat overboard ; but, 
accor ing to a Hungarian proverb, as a cat does not die 
in wa‘er, its paws disturb the surface ; hence the flaws 
cn the surface of the water are nicknamed by sailors 
‘‘cat’:-paws.” In the same way also, a larger flurry on 
the water is a “‘cat’s skin”; and in some parts of En- 
gland a popular name for the stormy north-west wind is 
the ‘‘cat’s nose.” Amongst other items of weather-lore 
associated with the cat, there is a superstition in Ger- 
many that if it rains when women have a large washing 
on hand, it is an infallible sign that they have a spite 
azainst them, owing to their not having treated these 
animals well. We may also compare the Dutch idea that 
a rainy wedding-day results from the bride’s not feeding 
her cat; whereas in the valleys of the Tyrol, girls who 
are fond of cats are said always to marry early, perhaps, 
as Mrs. Busk remarks, ‘‘ an evidence that household virt- 
ues are appreciated in them by the men.” Once more, 
there is a German belief that any one who during his life- 
time may have made cats his enemies is certain to be 
accompanied to the grave amidst a storm of wind and 
rain. 

Apart, however, from the weather -lore superstitions 
associated with the cat, there is an extensive class of 
other beliefs, as, for instance, those relating to folk-med- 
icine. Thus, in Cornwall, the little gatherings which 
come on children’s eyelids, locally termed ‘‘ whilks,” are 
cured by passing the teil of a black cat nine times over 
the part affecied. As recently as the year 1867, in Penn- 
sylvania, a woman was publicly accused of witchcraft for | 
administering three drops of a black cat’s blood to a child 
as a remedy for croup. She admitted the fact, but denied | 
that witchcraft had anything to do with it, and twenty 
witnesses were called to prove its success. Again, ‘‘in 
many regions,” we are told by Mr. Conway, ‘“‘a three- 
colored cat protects against fire, and a black cat cures 
epilepsy and protects gardens.” We may also quote a 
popular rhyme much used in years past : 


“ Kiss the black eat, 
An’ ’twill make ye fat; 
Kiss the white ane, 
’Twill make ye lean.” 


| cate that the family will have colds. 


= 


reason being, that it served as a protection against dis- 
ease. Indeed, before a member of the family entered the 
new abode, the cat was thrown into it. There was a 
superstitious notion that, if a curse or disease had been 
left on the house, the cat became the victim and died, to 
the saving of the family’s lives. It is curious, however, 
to find the opposite practice kept up in Ireland, where it 
is considered highly unlucky for a family to take with 
them a cat when they are moving, more especially, too, 
when they have to cross a river. Mr. Gregor also tells 
us that, in the north-east of Scotland, if a cow or other 
domestic animal was seized with disease, one mode of 
cure was to twist a rope of straw the contrary way, join 


| the two ends, and put the diseased animal through the 


loop along with a cat. By this means the disease was 


| supposed to be transferred to the cat, and the animal's 


life was so saved by the cat dying. This, of course, was 
only one of the extensive charms of which the leading 
idea was that of substitution. A remedy for erysipelas, 
lately practiced in the Parish of Locharron, in the north- 
west Highlands, consisted in cutting off one-half of the 
ear of a cat, and letting the blood drop on the part af- 
fected. Alluding, moreover, to the numerous other items 
of folk-lore in connection with the cat, there is a popular 
notion that a May cat—a cat born in the month of May— 
is of no use for catching rats and mice, but exerts an 
injurious influence on the house through bringing into it 
disagreeable reptiles of various kinds. Mrs. Latham, in 
her ‘‘ West Sussex Superstitions,” says that a May cat is 
supposed ‘‘ to be inclined to melancholy, and to be much 
addicted to catching snakes and bringing them into the 
house. I had heard that this west-country belief existed 
in our village; and, very lately, observing a most de- 
jected-looking cat by the fire in a cottage, said, in jest, 
“T should think that cat was born in May.” ‘ Oh, yes,” 


| said the owner of it, ‘‘that she was, and so was her 


mother ; and she was just as sad-looking, and was always 
bringing snakes and vipers within doors.” In Hunting 
donshire there is 2 common saying that ‘‘a May kitten 
makes a dirty cat.” This supposed ill-luck attaching to 
acat born in the month of May is no doubt founded on 
the old notion that May was an unfortunate season for 
births of any kind, in allusion to which there is an old 
proverb, which says : 
“ May chets 
Bad luck begets.” 


According to a curious notion, still extensively credited 
by the north-country peasantry, black cats are supposed 
to bring not only good luck, but also lovers—in illustra- 
tion of which we may quote a well-known rhyme on the 
subject 4 
“ Whenever the cat o’ the house is black, 
The lasses 0’ lovers will have no lack,” 


Mr. Henderson, speaking of this superstition, tells us 
that an old north-country woman on one occasion said 
to a lady: “It’s na wonder Jock ’s lassies marry off 
so fast; ye ken what a braw black cat they’ve got.” It is 
considered unlucky to dream of a cat, a piece of folk-lore 
prevalent in Germany, where if one dreams of a black 
cat at Christmas, it is an omen of some alarming illness 
during the following year. Equally unfortunate, too, 
is it for a cat to sneeze, this act being supposed to indi- 


Thus, we are in- 
formed by Mrs. Latham that in Sussex ‘‘even the most 


| favored cat, if heard to sneeze, is instantly shut out of 


| doors ; for should she stay to repeat the sneeze three 


Formerly in Scotland, when a family removed from | 


! 
ere house to another, the cat was always taken; one 


times indoors, the whole family will have colds and 


coughs.”’ 


SLEEP-WALKINGC. 


Lastly, there are many quaint traditions in which the 
cat holds a prominent place ; and an amusing one, cur- 
rent in the north of England, we may quote in conclu- 
sion : A gentleman was one evening sitting cozily in his 
parlor, reading or meditating, when he was interrupted 
by the appearance of a cat, which came down the chim- 
ney and cried out: ‘Tell Dildrum Doldrum’s dead !” 
He was not unnaturally startled by this strange occur- 
rence ; and when, shortly after, his wife entered, and he 
related to her what had happened, her own cat, which 
accompanied her, exclaimed, ‘‘Is Doldrum dead ?” and 
immediately rushed up the chimney, and was heard of 
no more. Of the numerous conjectures stated to account 
for this extraordipary event, the most reasonable one ap- 
pears to be that Doldrum had been King of Catland, and 
that Dildrum was the next heir. 


JENNIE. 
By FreD EMERSON BROOKS. 


“THE sweetest lass in all the land 
Is Jennie, Jennie, Jennie!” 
Said Robin as he held each hand, 
Too many, many, many! 
’Twas in the lane, the fence was high; 
There was no room to pass him by; 
He held my wings, I could not fly; 
Not any, any, any! 


“How many sweethearts have you, pray, 
Sweet Jennie, Jennie, Jennie ?” 
The rogue within me bade me say 
Not many, many, many! 
But when I found it grieved the youth, 
I could no longer hide the truth, 
And said, not many was, forsooth, 
Not any, any, any! 


He said: “ And would one sweetheart be 
Too many, many, many ? 
Could you aecept of one like me, 
My Jennie, Jennie, Jennie ?” 
Let others think whate’er they may, 
When Robin took my heart away, 
I had no heart to tell him nay, 
Not any, any, any! 


Although I never said he could 
Take any, any, any! 
He did just what I thought he would- 
Kiss Jennie, Jennie, Jennie! 
My lips were closed, I could not add, 
Nor count the kisses of the lad, 
And yet I hardly think he had 
Too many, many, many! 


SLEEP-WALKING. 


Tue extent to which the cerebral organs are awake | in waking, but only remain unconscious. 


during sleep (says a writer in All the Year Round) has 


been the subject of discussion. In perfect sleep, the the- | 


ory is, that all the organs are in a state of quiescence ; 
but how is it in the case of dreams, and still more in the 
case of somnambulism, which includes not only walking, 
but talking, thinking and doing, while in a state of sleep ? 


Dr. Macnish’s theory of somnambulism is that it is | 
dreaming of so forcible a nature as to stimulate into ac- | 


tion the muscular system and one or more of the organs 
of the senses. 
energy of walking, arouses the muscles of locomotion, so 
that the person naturally gets up and walks. To dream 
that we hear or see may produce so vivid a cerebral im- 
pression as to stimulate the eyes and ears, or the organs 


of the brain with which they are connected, until we do | 


Thus, to dream vividly, and with excited | 


see objects and hear sounds as if we were really awake. 


| If the muscles only are excited, then we simply walk. If 


the organs of sight and hearing are also excited, then we 
walk and see and hear, and probably talk as well. ‘The 
sepses of smell, taste and touch may further be stimulated 
into activity during sleep ; and a condition of mind is the 
result which is so like perfect wakefulness as to be in 
reality a second consciousness or a double life. 
Sleep-walking is often hereditary, but is more common 
among women and children than among men. And sleep- 
walkers do not always see, although they usually have 
their eyes open. Most of us have probably met with 
cases of this simple kind, in which only the muscles of 
locomotion are in play while all the senses are dormant, 
and a very large number of persons have experienced the 


| thing themselves. 


Very different in degree, however, is the somnambulism 
in such cases as that of the English clergyman who used 
to rise in his sleep, light a candle, write a sermon, correct 
it with interlineations, and then go to bed again, awaking 
in the morning without any recollection of his midnight 
performance. Or like that of the miller, noticed by Dr. 
Gall, who was in the habit of rising every night and going 
through his usual work at the mill without any remem- 
brance of it in the morning. Or like the farmer, told 
of by Dr. Pritchard, who rose up, dressed himself, sad- 
dled his horse, and rode to market in a state of somno- 


| lence. Or like Mr. Blacklock, who on one occasion, after 


retiring early from the family circle, arose and returned 
to the room, joined in the conversation, sang a song, and 
went to bed again, not only without any after-recollec- 
tion, but also without any of the company having sus- 
pected that he was asleep all the time. Or like the boy 
who dreamed that he got out of bed, scaled an enormous 
precipice, captured an eagle’s nest, and placed it under 
the bed, all of which he found in the morning that he 


| had actually done, and had been seen to do—the preci- 


pice being one he would not have dared to climb in his 


waking moments. 


Sleep-walking may be caused by several things ; such 


| as a heavy meal, a bad digestion, a nervous, overwrought 


temperament, or general irritability of the system. But 
there are many cases in which it is impossible to ascribe 
a cause ; and there is also 2 somnambulism which is pro- 
duced by artificial means, which we may call either mes- 
merism or magnetism. 

The German scientific theory is, that from the stand- 
point of every psychical ‘beihg, nature is divided into 
two halves—the one acting upon consciousness, the other 
not ; that sleep is accompanied by an inner waking ; that 
it is not a mere negation of waking, but contains also 
‘* positive sides.” Thus, it is argued, the processes which 
come to the inner consciousness in sleep ‘take place also 
Sleep does not 
produce new influences on the organism and new reac- 
tions, but simply raises those which we subordinate 
during waking. It introduces new influences and modes 


| of reaction to consciousness, and the result is a dream. 


Dr. Du Prel, who has devoted much attention to this 
subject, and who deals with it at much length in his 
‘*Die Philosophie der Mystik,” says that somnambulism 
induces susceptibility to finer influences than are received 
by the senses of the waking person; and that, as the 
senses in waking evoke faculties the more remarkable the 


| more finely they are organized, so must the sense educed 
| in somnambulism, receiving influences too fine for the 


day senses, release faculties superior to those of the wak- 
ing man. 
So much evidence has been gathered of the remarkable 
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character of 
somnambulic 
faculties 
that many 
physicians 
have enthu- 
siastically de- 
elared som- 
namb u lism 
to bea higher 
condition 
than that of 
waking life. 
Others, how- 
ever, are just 
as confident 
in regarding 
it as a falling 
back into the 
instinct life 
of animals. 
Dr. Du Prel 
maintains 
that the truth lies midway between 
Somnambulism is the influence 
presence of a passive state, 


NESS 


extremes. 
of nature and man in 
and, therefore, it is not a 
state of equal dignity with waking. But, on the other 
hand, faculties often revealed in somnambulism 
which, even if only transitory, are so superior to those 
of ordinary man as to disprove the mere instinct theory. 

Somnambulism has been called exalted sleep ; and the 
philosophy of sleep has been by no means exhausted, 
even by Dr. Macnish. We all know by experience the 
recuperative quality of sleep, and we have, most of us, 
observed how a prolonged sleep is often the turning-point 
in a case of critical illness. 


these 


are 


But what can we make of 


the apparently well-authenticated instances of phenom- ! 


en eh in ‘aw ir i 


LANDING-PLACE OF 


CHANNEL 


POINT, ENGLISH COAST—SITE FOR PROPOSED TUNNEL. 


CHANNEL 


FERRY. 


enal sleeps 
which are re- 
corded in 
many scien- 
tific works ? 
Schubert, for 
instance, tells 
of a boy who 
slept for six- 
teen weeks, 
and when he 
awoke, both 
the disease 
from which 
he suffered 
and the de- 
sire for more 
sleep had de- 
parted. He 
also quotes a 
case of sleep 
for four 
years, inter- 
rupted with but short waking intervals. Another Ger- 
man doctor records the case of an old priest, at Stet- 
tin, one Christmas Day, felt need of a little rest 
after the first Mass, and dropped asleep in his cell for 
thirteen weeks. In Mayo’s ‘‘ Truths in Popular Super- 
stitions ’ there is mention of a girl known to the author, 
who at twelve years old fell into a sleep which lasted 
thirteen years, during which she grew from child to 
a mature woman. 


who, 


We offer no opinion upon these phenomena ; 
quote 


we only 
them on the authority of scientists by way of il- 
lustrating what a very remarkable thing sleep is, and 
how much we have yet to learn about its mental and 
physical attributes, 
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Somnambulism has often been called a disease, but Du 
Prel maintains that it is not so. It rather heals the 
disease — either directly, through its deep sleep, or, in- 
directly, from the fact that, while in sleep, somnambu- 


theory was that such severe diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem as catalepsy, epilepsy, and so on, are really ‘an 
incomplete somnambulism,” which can be cured by the 
application of artificially induced somnambulism — that 


lists are often capable of self- prescription. Mesmer'’s | is, by mesmerism. 


ENTRANCE TO THE PORT OF CALAIS, 


THE CHANNEL FERRY: ITS DISCOMFORTS PAST AND PRESENT. 


By AN OLD VOYAGER, 


‘*Tue Channel is a failure!” exclaimed a gentleman | 


who stood near me, as the Empress moved quietly along- 
side the jetty at Calais just one hour and ten minutes after 
quitting Dover. It was his first venture, so he told me, 
over that treacherous piece of water, and being a wretched 
sailor, he had anticipated at least two hours of misery. 
But the sea was smooth, the day fine, and almost before 
he was aware of it he was safe across. It was then that he 
gave vent to his feelings in the exclamation just quoted. 
Nevertheless, the Channel is not a failure. 


Every one of the readers of Frank Lesiiz’s Porpunar 
Monrtutiy will perfectly understand that by the term 
| ‘*Channel”’ is here meant the English Channel, so called, 
as laid down on maps and charts and other sea- going 
illustrations. Further, that this particular stretch of 
water has proved for many years in the past (as it may 
prove for many years in the future, who knows ?) a chief 
obstacle to the hostile designs of Europe, and especially of 
| France, toward England. The telescope of Bonaparte, it 
was said, enabled him actually to distinguish the chalk 
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cliffs of Dover from his stand-point in Calais, and 

chafed in spirit because he could not march his victorious 
legions straight into the English country. To show there 
was no love lost between the two nations, we have only to 


quote the lines on the old gun in Dover Castle : 


‘Wash me 


And I will send a ball to Calais green.’ 


well and keep me clean, 


We can readily see, then, why the Channel is called the 
English Channel, rather than the French Channel or the 
Dutch Channel. 

Quitting its parent source—the Atlantic Ocean—it turns 
abruptly at right angles, plunging turbulently eastward, 
till it is suddenly thrust with a concentrated vehemence 
through the ‘‘Straits of Dover,” and escaping, emerges 
into its original width, and finds rest, after four hundred 
miles of agitation, in the bosom of the North Sea, an ad- 
junct of the Atlantic. This Channel separates England 
from France, Belgium and Holland, and completes the 


list of the ‘‘ four seas which girt Britain,” and give to her | 


the invaluable security of an insular position. 

So much by way of an apparent digression from the 
subject, though the geographical description will, I think, 
show why, to a certain extent, the discomforts of the 
Channel trip are unavoidable. 

The route between the two most populous cities and 
the two most famous cities of the world, to wit, between 
London and Paris, lies across this Channel. Further, to 
reach Belgium from England, or to get to Rotterdam, the 
Channel must be conquered. But, par excellence what is 
termed the ‘‘ Channel Ferry”’ refers to the various routes 
taken by travelers between England and France or France 
and England. From some one of these routes there is no 
escape, and those who can afford it take the shortest sea 
passage, which is between Dover and Calais, a distance of 
only twenty-two miles. By this route, the expense of a 
first-class ticket from London to Paris, two hundred and 
seventy-five miles all told, is $15. By crossing the Chan- 
nel at a wider part, the price is reduced to about one-half 
this sum 
round this little bit of sea-water. 

Next to Dover and Calais, and by many preferred to it, 


a striking commentary on the terrors that sur- 


is the passage from Folkestone to Boulogne, which is but 
fifteen or twenty minutes longer than the other, and 
The 


above 


which lands you an hour by rail nearer to Paris. 
Both the 
routes run on a fixed schedule time, not varying with the 
tide. 

Next should be mentioned the service between New- 
haven and Dieppe, which is a tidal service that is varying 


fare is the same as by the Calais route. 


in the time of leaving, according to the condition of the 
tide. Here you are landed in the interesting old town 
of Dieppe, after a voyage of from four to six hours, ac- 
cording to circumstances ; and if the sea is in an ordinary 
condition of ferocity, you will gladly resolye—if a poor 
sailor—to take a second or even a third class ticket back, 
by way of Calais and Dover, or Folkestone and Boulogne, 
rather than submit to another such experience. 

The last route I have to mention is ria Southampton 
and Havre, an eight-hours voyage, fortunately performed 
in the night, for then no one may witness the secrets of 
your prison-house, however audible your sufferings may 
become. At Havre you find yourself about four hours 
by rail from Paris, often in no condition to undertake 
even that short journey. 

Within the last twenty-five years great improvements 
have taken place in the boats constructed to ply across 
the Channel Ferry, not only in speed, but also in the ac- 
commodations for unfortunate seasick people. 


CHANNEL 


Some of | 


FERRY. 


these boats have been furnished with all modern appli- 


ances, but, alas! no plan has yet been devised by which 


. . . ‘ ' 
to improve the weather or to make wind and tide act in 


harmony. 

My own acquaintance with the Channel dates back half 
a century. My first trip was from Folkestone to Bou- 
logne. It occupied four hours—twenty-seven miles—in a 
black tub of a boat, strong and sea-worthy, but apparently 
constructed with a special view to cause torment and mis- 
ery to the passengers. After arrival, by reason of the 
long trip, we were obliged to lay off Boulogne for two 
hours, waiting for the tide. We were landed at midnight, 
and marched between files of soldiers, like criminals, to 
the custom-house, where we deposited our passports, to 
be called for the next morning, and were then allowed to 
go free. The railway to Paris was nearly finished, but 
no portion of it was open, so that we had to go on by the 
diligence. We were entertaining grave fears that the 
lumbering vehicle would start without us, since the cus- 
tom-house, where we were compelled to leave our pass- 
ports, and where our personal effects were to be exam- 
ined, would not open until ten o’clock. We were assured, 
however, that the diligence was obliged to wait for us, 
and in fact it did wait. Our luggage on that occasion 
was not disembarked till morning. It was all done by 
strong, muscular women, in very short red petticoats, with 
no shoes or stockings, who were obliged to wade to the 
steamer, with the water nearly up to their knees, It was 
a curious sight. 

For many years thereafter I can record little improve- 
ment in the ‘‘ Ferry” arrangements. Not the slightest 
accommodations were prepared for seasick passengers. 
“To go below” was to go into a pandemonium of hor- 
rors. Extended, continuous lines of hard seats rose one 
above the other, and the wretched victim at the bottom, 
in addition to his own sufferings, would often receive a 
sprinkling from some unfortunate wretch above, who had 
in his agony lacked precision in aiming at the disgusting 
vessel which had been placed before him. On deck the 
sailors would furnish you with water-proofs to keep off the 
‘**spoon-drift,” for which you gratefully 
[ am now speaking of the Dover and 
This route, un- 
not 


cutting spray or 
paid fourfold. 
Calais route of twenty-five years ago. 
like the Boulogne route, was always on fixed time 
tidal 

It is only of late that the latter has adopted a fixed 
schedule. 


service ” 


But till of late years passengers by this ‘‘ fixed 
one would naturally suppose, 
landed always at the dock on either side. The shallow 
water prevented this, except at full tide: so that when 
the tide failed, all were disembarked in small boats, and 
thus transferred to the point where the railway- train 


were not, as 


awaited them. If the passage had been a stormy one, it 
is difficult to describe the suffering, especially by ladies 
more dead than alive, forced, in fact, carried, into the 
boats in the arms of the sailors, who took the opportu- 
nity before reaching the pier to extract a half-crown from 
each one, which was given by the sufferers with alacrity 
in order to escape persecution. I have myself often wit- 
nessed these scenes, and on occasions participated in 
them. 

As I have indicated, the shallow water on both sides 
the “Terry,” as well at Dover as at Calais, prevented 
the steamers coming to the dock, except when the tide 
favored. But for many years, commencing more than 
thirty years ago, the English Government have been at 
work extending the docks, by means of submarine work- 
men, far ont from shore, so that landing in small boats 
could be dispensed with. Indeed, in 1859, I was invited 
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to visit Dover by the chief in charge of the works to wit- 
ness the process of laying foundations by the divers. It 
was to me a most interesting spectacle. 

On the Calais side the French were equally persevering, 
and the jetty was extended far Channelward, while the 
dredging to improve the harbor still continues. 
have been laid to the extremity of the docks, so that 
passengers are taken to the very point of embarkation. 
It was long, however, before the steamers were much 
improved. There hardly appeared, on the part of the 
different companies, a glimmer of intelligence as to the 
necessity of improvement on this the greatest thorough- 
fare in Europe. It was enough that these black tubs 
were sea-worthy—two or three hours of horrible suffering, 
that was all. After many sea voyages I had, under great 
tribulations, become a fairly good sailor ; I could bear 
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| my trip in the mail-boat, I was crossing from Dover to 


up under a moderately rough Channel trip, when three- | 


fourths of those on board succumbed. But I never was 


able to stand against one of the “wild” passages, 80 | 


called. Twice in my experience I had sat up in the 
restaurant at Calais from midnight to eight the next 
morning, because the passengers were not permitted to 
embark on board the boat. The storm was so furious, 


that while the steamer sailed, only the mail was sent by | 


it. On the third occasion (all these were in Winter 
months) I demanded peremptorily to be allowed to go 
on board, urging for a reason that I had an engagement 
of, to me, the utmost importance in London the fol- 
lowing day. My person happened to be known to the 
captain, and I was permitted to come aboard. We did 
not get off till 3.4. m., and I can hardly explain how I 
am ajive to-day to tell the tale. I remained on deck 
about thirty seconds, after getting to sea. The decks 


were swept by the waters at every twist and turn and 


plunge of the boat. The steward, a good-natured soul 


—at least, he became good-natured after the delivery 


into his hand of half a crown —introduced me to his 


“bunk,” where I lay in the extremity of agony for at | 
least three hours and a half. I landed with a lacerated | 


throat (you may imagine how it came to be lacerated), 
and, instead of going on by the mail-train to London, I 
drove to the Lord Warden’s Hotel, and never quitted 
my bed till late in the day, when the weather subsiding, 
my fellow-passengers from Paris overhauled me. 
were in moderately fair condition. 
the mail-service trip, with passengers excluded, since that 
memorable voyage. 


They | 


I have never braved | 


To go outside of the two favorite routes, let me say, I | 


have fairly tested both the trip from Newhaven to Dieppe 
an economical voyage 


and the passage from South- 


ampton to Havre, of which, since I had little to com- | 
| the ‘‘traveling public,” so termed, have clamored for 


plain of the weather, I will forbear comment as to the 
accommodations. We had a pleasant company, and we 


sat up the entire night rather than test the appliances for | 


rest which were held out in an attractive way by the 
alvertisements of the line. Suffice it to say, we landed 
in good condition at Havre, afterward greatly improved 
by a capital breakfast at the Hétel de l'Europe, before 
taking the train for Paris. 

As to the Dieppe route, given good weather, and you 
will have nothing to complain of. On the particular oc- 
casion of my crossing the Channel in that direction, wind 
and tide were against us; and after two hours of extra 
sea service I and the ladies in my company were taken 
ashore on the backs of stalwart sailors, we coming in 
about ten minutes late for the ebbing tide. 

From a retrospect of these various torments, let me 
make a little digression. It is to give an illustration of 
the peculiar superstition of sailors. Some time before 


| an hour and a quarter. 


Calais in heavy weather. I was with a friend, who, mar- 
velous to relate, was never seasick. I resolved not to go 
below. One of the sailors had furnished us with extra 
water-proofs, with which I enveloped myself completely. 
Thus protected, I leaned on my friend’s shoulder, deing 
my best to resist the crisis which constantly threatened 


| me. My companion thought he might stave it off by con- 


versing in a cheerful voice, every tone going straight to 
my midriff. He kept on assuring me that the Havre light 
was right before us, and in fifteen minutes we would be 
safe inside, till I begged him to stop. He was very good- 
natured, and he did stop. He had an idea, however, he 
could entertain me in some other way, and he began to 
whistle a waltz, which distressed me more than his con- 
versation. All this time my head was completely envel- 
oped, as I have just explained ; and I was about to ask 
him to desist from the music, when I heard a gruff voice 
exclaiming: ‘‘ Please knock off that whistling, 
‘Why, my friend,” said my companion, ‘‘ I am whistling 
to keep this gentleman from getting seasick.” ‘I can’t 
help that, sir,” was the reply. ‘It’s blowing fresh 
enough without your whistling. We will gct a regular 
gale if you keep on. Please knock it off.” And to my 
extreme relief the whistling was ‘‘ knocked off,” though 
I had to listen to a philosophical homily on sailors’ su- 
perstitions. 

These apparently petty incidents will serve to give, 
perhaps, a better idea of what one must encounter in 
adverse weather in a trip of twenty-two miles than any 
formal description would convey. 

The discomforts of the Channel Terry were twofold. 
First, the hostility of wind and tide ; second, the horri- 
ble lack of accommodations for seasick sufferers on board 


sir.” 


| of the boats plying to and fro, and which greatly aggra- 


vated the horrors of the passage. Lately, and only lately, 
Iam happy to record that an entirely new class of boats 
have been put on the Channel service, which are con- 
structed with very powerful engines, capable of making 
the trip between Dover and Calais in bat a little more 
than one hour, and between Iolkestone and Boulogne in 
This, of course, in fine weather. 
These boats are finely built, with a comfortable saloon 
and a smoking-room, with private state-rooms, and be- 
sides large accommodations in the way of clean, well- 
appointed, well-ventilated berths. The attendance is ex- 
cellent ; every modern improvement, electric lights for 
use for the night-trips, and other conveniences such as 
you find on first-class Atlantic steam-ships. And all these 
ae 
It means this, that while 


preparations for a twenty-two mile voyage is om- 


inous. What does it mean ? 
and obtained a better ‘sea service,” the mystery of the 
Channel passage, which makes it even to this day the 
dread, the terror of easily afflicted souls, is yet unsolved 
by way of any practical remedy, how much soever theo- 


| retical minds may explain the why and the wherefore. 


But, after all, what is it? Mr. Pickwick declared it 


| was not the sherry, but the salmon, that put him alto- 


gether awry. But the unfortunate one, with weak stom- 
ach, who braves the “Ferry” in bad weather, cannot 
know—will never know—he never cares to know—how or 
why or wherefore he could become so completely upset. 

Let me attempt a description. You leave London with 
fine weather ; yet you are solicitous all the way how you 
will find the Channel, for weather reports are not to be 
trusted. ‘‘ Pretty fair,” a sailor will tell you im answer 
to your eager inquiry as you step on board the boat. 
‘Tt must be pretty fair,” you ejaculate to yourself, as 
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you look upon the calm, peaceful waters around you. | Dover and Calais. No one, if you please, thinks of go- 
The boat is off. It runs on for, it seems to you, a con- | ing below, except a stalwart Englishman for a bottle of 
siderable distance with delightful smoothness, for it is | brown-stout, or a hungry American for a sandwich and— 
not yet really outside the harbor. ‘‘ Nice passage !—nice | something with it. The weather is perfectly fine. A light 
passage!” you complacently exclaim, when, suddenly, | head-wind (very little more) serves to steady the boat. 
away from the protection of the Dover cliffs, the boat | The tide is at the full. Everybody is joyous. Well, after 
takes a twirl, you are nearly swept off your feet, a giddy | all, when really and honestly there is no ‘‘sea on,” there 
sensation overcomes you; you go down to the depths, | is—since it is not a calm—a slight, a really slight, undu- 
you are carried again skyward; there appears to be a | lating motion that old travelers do not even notice. As I 
twist in your stomach ; you attempt to lay hold of the | have said, everybody is on deck, and everybody remains 
rail, and you grasp vacancy. You totter below; you ask, | on deck to the end of the trip, say for one hour and fif- 
not for a berth, but a state-room all to yourself. You | teen minutes. But when the first quarter of an hour is 
get it for a ‘‘ consideration.” What happens after that | passed, there comes a slight pallor in the faces of a ma- 
is not to be repeated. Yet, all the wretchedness you are | jority of the ladies ; this is followed by the appearance 
to suffer may not last an hour anda half! For all that, | of the most respectable-looking serving-men, who very 
it is the concentrated essence of agony. Howso? Be- | quietly place certain quaint-shaped earthen bowls in close 
cause there is no motion like unto the motion on the | proximity to the pallid-faced women. From time to time 
Channel Ferry. Let me explain why. By reason of the | a man, a dude or a youth shows by his countenance that 
shallow water on either coast the boats of necessity must | all is not right within, and he, too, is waited on. ‘‘ Time,” 
be constructed with light draft, to meet the emergency of | however, ‘‘is the essence of the contract,” and while re- 
low tide. They dance like a spoon on the top of the | sistance is going on the seventy-five minutes are up, and 
wave, Certain winds make a terrible commotion of the | all are safe ashore. 
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narrow passage, but when tide and wind are in opposi- To explain such an extraordinary disturbance of tho 
tion—that is, when the tide, which here runs fo forty physical forces, I have to go back to my statement about 
feet, is racing in, with a gale of wind from the north | the peculiar nature of the motion which comes near dis- 
driving down the Channel, and these two great forces | turbing the stomach even of a veteran sea-goer. Indeed, 
meeting at its narrowest place—you may imagine some- | let me say that the little account just put down is taken 
thing of the terrible turmoil that disturbs the waters, | from my personal observation within the last week. 
but you must witness it to have an appreciable sense Is it not a marvel that, in the face of all these annoy- 
of its fury. Now let one of these shallow-draft steam- | ances, there should be an objection on the part of En- 
ers set out on the trip cross-Channel. It is seized as if | gland to the construction of a tunnel under Dover Straits ? 
it were a chip on the waves, tossed in every direction | Invasion? A few hours would serve impenetrably to 
with not the least regularity of motion, making you as | obstruct on either side any possibility of a hostile move- 
giddy as if you were in a swing, but with none of its ment in that direction. But the objection thus far seems 
uniformity; now mounting like a balloon, now plunging | to be insurmountable! So people must continue to suf- 
into the depths, now driven sideways, then sternways, | fer. I have not at hand the statistics of Channel Ferry 
then another wild leap in the air. In short, it baffles | travel and traffic, but we know it is the greatest thorough- 
description. But if you can gain sufficient composure, | fare in Europe. The advancing spirit of progression will 
you cannot but admire the behavior of the saucy craft, | compel the construction of the tunnel—but when ? 
which all this time advances, true to its course, directly A word in conclusion. I have not the least desire to 
toward its destined haven, and the fine seamanship that | exaggerate. I can truthfully say I have tempted nearly 
manages the boat. all the waters, salt and fresh, which have achieved a ‘‘ bad 
Changing the scene, let us take an ordinary fair-weather | eminence ” for bringing unhappy voyagers to grief. I am 
passage in one of the fast boats plying to-day between | thoroughly acquainted with Point Judith. Iam familiar 
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606 STRIKING 


AT THE 


IDOLS. 


with the torturing, chopping waves of the North-western 
lakes. I have tested the miseries of motion during gales 
in the Gulf of Mexico. I know ‘off Hatteras” and all 
that the phrase implies. I have made frequent acquaint- 
ance with the distressing fluctuations of the waters of the 
Mediterranean. 
from Liverpool to Dublin in heavy weather. 
of these, not any two of these, not all of these commingled, 
compounded and combined, with the Atlantic voyage 
thrown in, can be compared with the terrible, changing 
vicissitudes, the miseries and the horrors which you will 
encounter on the ‘“‘Channel Ferry,” in the Straits of Dover, 
with a forty-foot tide running like a race-horse up Chan- 


I have experienced what it is to cross 
But not one 


nel, and a north wind driving forty miles an hour down 
Channel, the tremendous of the Atlantic Ocean at 
both ends, meeting 


violent 


surge 
tide 
the narrow compass of the twenty-two 


wind against with concentrated 
power in 
mile strait. 

if doubt what I say 
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if vou 


STRIKING AT 


THERE are in the 


THE 


world many 


IDOLS. 


persons like the shrewd 
scientist who endeavored to upset Robinson Crusoe by 
pointing out that the rice which the castaway sowed 
could not have grown, because it had been dressed and 
denuded of its fructifying properties. Such persons are 
never happy unless they are calling into question some of 
our time-honored beliefs. In the particular instance to 
which we have referred, there is nothing at stake. It 
does not matter two straws whether rice can grow under 
such circumstances or not. But in many other instances 
there is something at stake. Nowadays science pokes its 
inquisitive nose into everything, and insists upon having 
evidence—that is, facts or proofs, not mere hearsay or 
tradition. The consequence is, that the authenticity of 
many of our historical ‘‘ facts” is questioned—in some 
cases, it must be admitted, not without reason. In the 
instances which we shall quote, we shall, as far as possi- 
ble, avoid expressing any opinion of ourown. Our aim 
is to draw attention to some of the many cases in which 
the inquiring spirit of the age has been at work. 


The early history of Rome is, it is said, toa great ex-. 
‘*Events of the greatest importance,” | 


tent fabulous. 
says Macaulay, ‘‘such as the issue of the war with Por- 
sena and the issue of the war with Brennus, were grossly 
misrepresented.” The story of the siege of Troy, as told 
by Homer, is also pretty generally considered mythical ; 
and it is now stated that Mary Queen of Scots was not so 
beautiful as has been represented. We are told that the 
idea that Napoleon the Great was very powerful in war 
is utterly wrong, his successes being due to the con- 
temptible weakness of his adversaries, and that, as a 
ruler, he was petty, mean and irascible. 

One of the “society ” papers recently exposed a fiction 
which had become wide-spread. When Sir Charles Na- 
pier took Sind, it was stated that he sent home to the 
Government the punning message, ‘‘ Peccavi,” to inform 
them that ‘‘I have Sind.” This is not a bad pun, but the 
credit of it is due, not to Sir Charles Napier, but to 
Punch, in the pages of which periodical it appeared soon 
after the announcement of taking Sind. 

Sir James Picton, in arecent number of Notes and Que- 
ries, took in hand the familiar myth as to the oldest 
family in England. There are two claimants to the dis- 
tinction. It had been said that the Wapshotts, a family 
now extinct, were resident in one place from the time of 
Alfred. Lord Palmerston is said to have avowed his be- 
lief in this venerable race; but Sir James denies that 


there is any evidence of their existence on the same land 
since Saxon days, and states that the name itself is a con- 
traction of wapenshot, meaning a prize gained at an as- 
sembly of arms. If this be the proper derivation of the 
word, he says, the family cannot be older than the fif- 
teenth century. The other ‘‘oldest family” is that of 
Purkiss. Their ancestor is said to have been the charcoal- 
burner whose cart carried the dead body of the Red King 
to Winchester. Sir James, in conclusion, says that in 
this case, also, there is a total lack of evidence, for none 
of the medieval chroniclers mention the name of Purkiss, 
and that it was not till the present century that the legend 
took form. 

An eminent living historian has proved, to his own 
least, that our old friend Robin Hood 
never existed, and that, therefore, all the stories told in 
connection with his name are fabl 


satisfaction at 


Antiquarians have 
long since agreed to differ over the burial-place of Little 
John, some maintaining that he died in Scotland, others 
that he was ed near Dublin. In spite of this, how- 
ever, it may be doubted whether the general public will 
not cling to Robin His still carried 
through the streets of Nottingham on May Ist, and Maid 
Marian still dances on the pavement for pennies. 

It is generally believed that Giordano Bruno was 
burned alive for heresy, and only a few months ago a 
small riot was created in Rome by a party of students 
who had met to commemorate the occasion of the pan- 
theistic Dominican’s death. Prof. Théophile Desdouits, 
however, who has published a very interesting pamphlet 
on the subject, thinks it probable that, instead of being 
burned alive, Bruno was kept in some quiet convent for 
the remainder of his life. 


hang 


rood. bower i 


Bayle questioned the accuracy 
of the story of the pantheist’s tragical death, and, after 
remarking that it was somewhat strange thet no one 
should know, only eighty years after the supposed oc- 
currence, whether a Dominican was burned at Rome 
for blasphemies, he says: ‘‘ When facts of this matnre 


| are uncertain, they are likely to be false.” 


That such a person as William Tell ever existed is now 
denied, and, as no mention is made of him, or of the in- 
cident of his shooting an apple off his son’s head, until 
nearly two hundred: years after its alleged occurrence, 
there would seem to be some ground for the belief that 
the story is purely legendary. How deeply the legend 
is implanted in the minds of the Swiss peasantry is well 
illustrated by the following story : ‘‘ Baron von Gessler, 
a Russian nobleman of the German immigration, hired 
a boat, together with some friends, to cross from Brunnen 
to Riitli. During the passage one of the party chanced 
to address the young nobleman by his name. The boat- 
man started with horror. He dropped his oars for a mo- 
ment, and then said to the astonished company: ‘I 
would not have a Gessler in my boat for a hundred 
francs.’ In spite of all entreaties and attempted expla- 
nations, he turned the head of the boat, rowed to land, 
and insisted that the supposed descendant of Gessler 
should disembark.” 

Very soon there will be as much doubt as to who dis- 
covered America as there is at present respecting the au- 
thorship of the “‘ Letters of Junius,” the identity of the 
Man in the Iron Mask, and why Anderson left Dy- 
cer’s. It is generally believed, and is stated in most 
histories, that America was discovered by Columbus. 
Mr. Edward P. Vining, however, in his work, ‘‘ An In- 
glorious Columbus,” attempts to prove that it was dis- 
covered in the fifth century by a party of Buddhist 
monks from Afghanistan. These pilgrims discovered 


some country known in Chinese records as Fu-sang, and 
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Mr. Vining endeavors to identify this place with Mexico, 
although he has to rely solely on the description of the 
people, fauna and flora, for the purpose of identification. 
Others are of the opinion that the honor of the discovery 
is due to a Genoese sailor, to whose memory a seulptured 
fountain is to be erected at Boston ; and many believe 
that, while Europe and Asia were inhabited by naked 
savages, Western America was the abode of a compara- 
tively civilized race. But against this latter theory the 
Marquis of Nadaillac, in his ‘‘ Prehistoric America,” brings 
some very telling arguments. Another claimant to the 
honor of the discovery of America, in the person of Co- 
lumbus’s brother—Bartholomew—has been put forward. 
“Three years ago,” says the account, ‘‘ Don Soto, Presi- 
dent of the Honduras Republic, desired to commemorate 
the landing of Columbus on the coast belonging to the 
present Government of Honduras, by creating a new 
administrative district at the place, and calling it Colon. 
But he determined first to look into the original author- 
ities himself, and having done so, found reason to doubt 
the truth of the popular belief on the subject. Having 
communicated his doubts to Don Milla, a learned Gua- 
temalan, who has written a history of Central America, 
in which he reproduces the usual statement, the latter 
re-examined all the documents of the time, and came to 
the conclusion that an error had arisen through a mis- 
representation of a single passage in an old chronicler, 
and that Columbus never really landed on the continent. 
The passage occurs in Herrara, and is as follows: ‘On 
August 14th, the Adelantado, with numbers of his crew, 
landed in order to hear Mass.’ 
that the Adelantado here referred to was Bartholomew, 
Columbus’s eldest brother, and not Christopher himself.” 
Altogether, the controversy with regard to the discovery 
of America promises to be very interesting ; and we doubt 
not that future generations of America will regard with 
mixed feelings the remarkable bronze door in the Capitol 


at Washington, the panels of which portray in alto-rilievo | 


the principal events in the life of Columbus. 

We will not say it positively, but we have an idea that 
some poets and novelists are responsible for a great many 
erroneous historical notions. Even Sir Walter Scott is a 
great offender in this respect, as no doubt many readers 
will have noticed. 

Readers of the poet Gray know that Edward I. remorse- 
lessly massacred all the Welsh bards. The event is told 


in verse, and has become a part of our literature. But | 


what is the evidence of this royal slaughter ? The only 
possible answer is that there is none whatever. Contem- 
porary historians are silent as to this sanguinary affair. 

Every school-boy has read that beautiful poem, ‘‘ The 
Burial of Sir John Moore,” and has been impressed with 
the fact that that hero was buried ‘darkly, and at dead 
of night,” but it is stated that, instead of being buried 
hurriedly, he was put to rest without hurry, and in broad 
daylight. 

Tennyson, too, is accused of misrepresentation in his 
well-known ‘‘ Charge of the Light Brigade.”” When the 
‘six hundred” rode into the ‘‘ valley of death, into the 
mouth of hell,”’ we are told that somebody had not blun- 
dered, but that it was done deliberately to stir up the 
army of the Allies, which had become demoralized by the 
long siege of Sebastopol. 

Many a reader of Byron’s most beautiful poem, ‘‘ The 
Prisoner of Chillon,” has been filled with tender pity for 
the poor captive. The long confinement, the two brothers 
dying in prison, make a touching story. Byron, how- 
ever, availed himself of the ‘‘ poetic license ” and invented 
his facts. Bonnivard, the prisoner, far from being a mar- 


Don Milla is now clear | 


| tyr for religion, was one of the most frivolous thinkers 
and writers of his age ; and the sufferings of father and 
brothers, therefore, were simply inventions of the poet. 
There were no chains to bind him, the prison-floor was 
not beneath the surface of the lake ; he was not confined 
for many years in a cell. He was shut up ina cell for 
four years, and spent his time in writing Latin and 
French verses so lax in morals as to be unfit for pub- 

| lication. 

| One more example of the poetic disregard for facts. In 

| Whittier’s poem, ‘‘ Barbara Frietche,” are the lines : 


3 
“Up the street came the rebel tread, 
Stonewall Jackson at the head.” 


Mrs. Jackson says this is incorrect. Her husband, on the 
occasion referred to, was carried into Frederick on an 

| ambulance. He was wounded, and unable to command 
his troops. 

Many more instances might be given, but this article 

does not profess to exhaust the subject. As most of the 
aphorisms which have been attributed to great men are 
questioned, so most of our well-known historical tradi- 
tions are suspected. There will always, no doubt, be 
much difference of opinion on such vexed questions as 
the discovery of America, and many of our former beliefs 
will, by and by, be regarded as myths, and condemned 
to oblivion, while others will always retain their place in 
the minds of the people. 


CROWS IN NORWAY. 

| Birps of the crow tribe, especially the raven, the car- 
| rion-crow, the hoodie and the magpie, are in ill repute 
in England for stealing eggs, and, when opportunity 
serves, for murdering chickens, ducklings, ete. ; but in 
the north of Norway these depredators are much bolder. 
They will even attempt to carry away the eggs and the 
young brood of the eider-duck, and too often succeed in 
their foray ; but if the drake is near at hand, they are 
frequently defeated. He seizes the crow by the wing or 
| the neck and plunges down with him into the sea. Being 
a good diver, he feels no inconvenience, while the carrion- 
| crow, however brave and strong in the air, is helpless in 
the water, and the end of the struggle is soon shown by 
his lifeless body floating upon the surface. Sometimes 
even the raven is disposed of in the same manner. It 
is a curious fact that young sea-fowl, when swimming or 
| diving in waters which literally-swarm with cod, halibut, 
| and other greedy and hungry fishes, are not often snapped 
up and swallowed. Yet veteran lobster-fishermen, no 
small part of whose life has been spent in disembowel- 
ing such fishes, declare that they never find a young bird 
in the stomach of their prey. . 


| 


| In the matter of libraries we are abashed. Not even 

the Library of Congress can boast of three-quarters of a 
million volumes. Forty-seven of our largest libraries 
aggregate only 5,000,000 volumes, whereas the three 
greatest libraries of Europe (those of Paris, London and 
St. Petersburg) alone sum up 4,000,000. 


Ir appears that the meteoric stone found in the Scania 
and acquired by Baron Nordenskidld for the national mu- 
seum at Stockholm, fell on April 6th, and that its fall 
was accompanied by a red flash like lightning and a thun- 
der-like detonation. It weighs eleven kilograms, and had 

| made a hole thirty centimeters in depth ; but, having re- 


| 


| coiled, it lay on the level ground at the edge of the hole. 


| The color is grayish black and the fracture grayish white. 
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FRANCE CAN BE INVADED 


SWITZERLAND. 


France is too well guarded upon her Alpine frontier to 
allow the co-operation of the Italian armies to be of any 
real service to the German Empire, But no serious ob- 
struction up to the present could hinder the Italians 
from penetrating the territory of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, and opening up a direct road to the Valley of the 
Rhone between Lyons and Paris. The Simplon Neck 
would offer a wide and easy access to an invading army. 
This route between Domo d’Ossola and Brieg is an easy 
one. The declivity is very gradual, and the ground can 
be traveled over not only by wagons, but by the heaviest 
artillery without the least difficulty. From Domo d’Os- 


THROUGH 


mous rocks of the Dent de Morcle on the north and of 
the Dent du Midi on the south come so close to each 
other that the Rhone at that spot passes through a nar- 
row gorge. The Romans knew the importance of this 
post, which they named Agaunum. Three forts stand 


| there to defend this pass, but they are not formidable, 
| and probably would not hold out long against modern 


artillery. 
tire valley. 
Will the Federal Government hesitate about closing 
this dangerous opening, which might bring into Swiss 
territory the forces directed against France ? The best 
military writers of Switzerland believe that it is neces- 
sary to make haste in closing this passage while there 
is yet time ; and the Swiss colonels Siegfried and Roth- 


They constitute the only defenses of the en- 


sola to Brieg the distance can be covered by an ordinary | plez hold that the forts of St. Maurice can be turned. 
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Nervous Rider—* Loox HERE, 


stage-coach in nine hours and a half, and one 
it on foot in fourteen or fifteen hours. 

In this short lapse of time an Italian army could cap- 
ture the head of the railroad line and of the entire route 
leading to the French frontier. The greater portion of 
the Simplon, and particularly the neck, is situated on 
Swiss territory. At this strategic point, the 
of which is manifest, the line of the frontier runs along 
at about half the height of the Italian side of the Alps. 

Switzerland has, therefore, in her hands the kéy of a 
passage that, without natural diftic men would lead an 
Italian army into the Valley of the 
old forts are in existence to bar a aie so important 
the forts of St. Maurice, a little 
ants, situated at the entrance of the first defile which is 
encountered in going up the Rhone from its source in 
Lake Geneva. - At this point the two routes and the two 
lines of railroad coming from the lake unite. The enor- 


importance 


Sai me, 


POLICEMAN ! 


Only three 


town of 15,000 inhabit- | 


I GIVE THIS HORSE IN CHARGE!” 


| Puts rein in policeman's hands, and bolts. 


can travel | The Federal Government has fortified St. Gothard, but 


it has done nothing with the Simplon ; and this is the 
neck that leads straight to Lyons by passing through 
Geneva, Lausanne and Berne. King Humbert does not 
of attacking the Gothard; he would prefer to 
turn it, and establish solidly a line of operations of which 
the Simplon would form the base. There the Italian 
army could find an open door for its co-operation with 
a German army coming from Baden and Wiirtemberg, 
as it would avail itself of it rather than break itself to 
pieces against the Alps. 


dream 


AccorpinG to a writer in the Westminster Reriew, it is 
not the spinsters who constitute the surplus female pop- 
ulation in England, and by whom the labor market is 
flooded, but the widows. His statistics show that the 
widows number 1,410,684, and the widowers 589,644. 
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** SYBRANT QUACKENBOSS CLOSED HIS EYES AND WAITED FOR THE CRASH OF THE WAR-CLUL JNTU HIS OWN BRAIN.’ 


THE STORY OF SYBRANT QUACKENBQSS., 


By LigureNAN1 


Have you heard the story of Sybrant Quackenboss ? 
Let me brush aside the dust and cobwebs of more than a 
hundred years, and tell the quaint and thrilling narrative 
which I believe is true in every particular. 

On a certain day in 1750, Sybrant found that he had 
not only won one of the fairest daughters of the promis- 
ing village of Albany. N. Y., but things had gone so far 
that the wedding-day was fixed. The parents and friends 
on both sides congratulated the couple, for they were well 
mated in every respect, and the future was radiant with 
lope. All the preparations were completed, and it 
looked for once as if the course of true love was to run 
smooth. 

But alas! it proved to be anything but smooth in the 
case of the young couple. Those were troublous times, 
and on the day named for the wedding Sybrant was im- 
pressed into the Colonial service as a teamster, and placed 
in charge of a load of provisions sent from Albany to Fort 
William Henry. 

Lieutenant McGinnis of the Colonial Army and a squad 
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of New Hampshire militia accompanied Sybrant as escort. 
He bade his intended bride a hasty good-by, promising to 


| return at the earliest possible day and claim the ful fill- 
|} ment of the pledge she had made to him, while she, as 


she received the last fond embrace, assured him that she 
would wait for him, no matter how many years must come 
and £0 before they should behold each other's faces again, 
No other being could ever hold the place in her affections 
that had been won by the youth to whom she had given 
all the wealth cf her love and devotion. 

The provisions, with the escort of militia, started on 
their laborious tramp through the wilderness, which it 
was expected would last several days, and possibly weeks, 
Well aware of the perils of the forest, they were con- 
stuntly on the alert against attack. At night, a strong 
euard was always on duty, and several of the most ex- 
perienced woodsmen rode in advance during the day, 
constantly on the lookout for signs of danger. 

All the country surrounding the great bend of the Hud- 
son was an unbroken wilderness at that time. Near the 


610 


present village of Sandy Mill, the escort was unexpectedly 
assailed by a large force of Indians, the attack being so 
sudden that thie Colonials 
and the rest made prisoners. 
and taken to an Indian camp, where they were gathered 
ated on the trunk of a fallen tree. 

n Indian of those times was cruel and mer- 


were overpowered, three killed 
They were securely bound 


in a row and si 

The Ameri il 
ciless, and having secured so many captives, they lost no 
time in making preparations for one of the fiendish mas- 
sacres which so often marked their warfare. 

A powwow was held by the savages, at the termination 
of which they formed a large circle around the prisoners. 
Then a tall 
stepped forth, and 


and fieree-looking warrior, war-club in hand, 
beginning at the head of the line, 
brained the after the other, until Lieu- 
tenant McGinnis and Sybrant Quackenboss were the only 
ones left. Thu y eat side by side, at the end of the line, 
stolid and resigned, for they were without a grain of hope. 


unfortunates, one 


’s club was raised over the head of 
imself backward and planted both 
of the executioner with such force 


nearly a rod away. 


ww knocked the warrior senseless, but it was of 
ail to the poor lieutenant, for a half-dozen other 
ins leaped upon and hacked him to pieces. 

(olla ‘k waited 
the crash of the 
of that, some heavy 
he was knocked off the log. Looking up, he found that a 
hideous old squaw had thrown herself between him and 
hould be 


Svbrant nboss closed his eves and for 
war-club into his own brain, but instead 


body struck him with such force that 


the executioner, and demanded that he given 
to her for her slave. 

Except in the act itself there was nothing to recall the 
Pocahontas episode, for the squaw was filthy and repul- 
sive beyond description, and her purpose was not that of 
mercy, but simply to secure a captive whom she could 
treat as a dog. 

The warriors were unwilling to spare the prisoner, and 
is was only after a long argument and much angry dispu- 
t.tion that the wish of the hag was granted. 

Sybrant knew that his fate would not be much of an 
improvement over that of his comrade, but while there is 
life there is hope, and haying been saved in such an ex- 
traordinary manner, he could not that 
other mercy was not awaiting him in the future. 

Then the memory of the sweet, sad face that was look- 
ing so longingly for his return in Albany cheered him, 
nd he resolved to do his utmost to win the good-will of 


feel sure some 


his captors, with the view of securing a chance fot mak- 
ing a break for freedom. 
Soon after th Indians broke camp and 
took the trail toward All the plunder and 
rage which fell to the lot of the squaw was piled upon 
of Quackenboss, who became a veritable beast 
of burden. Left free to do as she chose, the squaw 
walked by his side, and when he did not walk fast enough 
to please her, she prodded him with the sharp point of a 
spear or W hacked him with the 
a mule trying to shirk his duty. 


lassacre, the 


their village. 


MAC 


road, as though he were 


las 
It wa 


a terrible experience for the poor prisoner, and 
there we sighed and envied the fate 
of the poor soldiers that had died beneath the war-club. 
But he was a youth of unusual strength and endurance, 
and he held out until, at last, they reached Lake Cham- 
plain. 

Here the Indians took to the canox 
the shore until they reach 
foot, where for the tim | 


Lhe wear, 
end. 


re moments when he 


, and coursed alony 
village at the 


journeying was at an 


Indian 
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But a severer trial than any he had yet known awaited 
Quackenboss ; he was compelled to run the gantlet. 

This punishment is so well known to our readers that 
it is not necessary to describe it. Most prisoners called 
on to undergo the punishment succumbed before reach- 
ing the end of the run between the two lines of warriors, 
and were beaten to death. The famous pioneer Simon 
Kenton was one of the few who went through the fearful 
ordeal without giving way, and lived many years efter to 
tell of it. 

The same good fortune befell Quackenboss. Hoe ran 
with might and main for the further end of the rows, and 
though he was battered and bruised until he staggered 

1d was on the point of falling more than once, he kept 
his feet and reached the goal in safety. 

But the poor fellow was dreadfully wounded, anil it 
looked for a time as though he could not survive. 
squaw, however, took him in charge and nursed him in 

r rude way, until at last he was fully recovered, though 

f the frightful experience to his 


t long his that the India 
| into Canada, where they were obliged to report the 


aiter recovery 
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act of their having a prisoner with them. The Governor 
f the Province felt such an interest in the captive, that 
he visited him, and finally bought him from his mistress, 
paying a price which would not seem very large in these 
lays, but amounted to quite a respectable ransom, 
The 
found light work for him. 


4 } 
enas, 


Governor took Quackenboss to Montreal, where 
But for absence from his 
and especially from his betrothed, his situation 
would have been pleasant. His master was an easy one, 
and he was not molested or treated ill in any way. 
Quackenboss remained ia the service of the Governor 
for thr 
whether it 


years, by which time he began to wonder 
be his lot ever to his friends 
Since the news of the massacre of the escort of 
the wagon-train must have reached Albany long before, 


was to 8ca 


again. 


it was impossible that any one should know or even hope 
that Sybrant Who would dare believe that 
out of a company of whites ambushed and captured hy 


was alive, 


the Indians one single person was spared ? 

How often the thoughts of the young captive went 
across forest and river to the quaint old town of Albany, 
as he wondered whether his betrothed was still waiting 
for him! Who could blame her if, after the lapse of so 
many years, during which she was without the slightest 
reason to believe he was among the living, she should 
find her grief so softened by the lapse of time that she 
could listen to the winsome words of some of the other 
manly fellows who were anxious to pay court to her ? 

And yet he prayed and hoped that such was not the 
case. There was something inexpressibly distressing in 
the thought that any circumstances could arise sufficient 
to lead her to listen to the wooing of another. 

While the Canadian Governor was unwilling to give up 
his prisoner, he acceded to his prayer that word should 
be sent to his parents and friends that he was yet liy- 
ing. Common humanity could not refuse such a re- 
quest, 

a letter to his father, de- 
tailing the strange series of events that bad befallen him 
since his departure from Albany on the day set for his 
wedding. He sent a loving message to his betrothed, ex- 


Accordingly, Sybrant wrote 


pressing the hope that he would soon be released and per- 
mitted to return to her, though it was impossible for him 
to name, or even to guess, the happy date of his release. 
The writing of this letter was easy enough, but the all- 
important question was as to how it should be delivered 
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into the hands of the father of Sybrant Quackenboss, It | 
need not be said that the mail facilities during the middle 
of the eighteenth century were hardly equal to those of | 
to-day. 

The Governor finally decided to place the letter in the 
hands of a trusty Indian messenger, with instructions to 
use his own wit in delivering it at its destination. 

The dusky trailer showed considerable ingenuity in 
carrying out his errand. The letter contained the name 
of Sybrant’s father in a plain superscription, and was car- 
ried by the Indian as near to Fort Edward as he dare ap- 
proach, Had he been discovered and his errand known, 
it is not likely that the savage would have been molested ; | 
but treacherous by nature himself, he feared treachery in 
others, and nothing could have induced him to trust him- 
self in the power of the garrison at the fort. 

He crept up quite near to the fort, and then searched 
for some path over which the white men were in the habit 
of passing to and fro. His keen eyes quickly found a | 
place where the ground was trodden by the heavy shoes 
of members of the garrison. 

The Indian cut a long stick, which he sharpened at one 
end and slit at the other. Clasped in the split end was 
the letter, while the sharpened point was forced down 
into the earth in the middle of the path, 

This was all the Indian could do, and he made his way 
back to. Canada with a report of his journey to the Gov- 
ernor, Who in turn related to Sybrant what had taken | 
place. 

There was 
reached, or would ultimately reach, its destination ; but, | 
from the nature of the case, it was impossible that there 
should be any certainty about it, and the most that the 
prisoner could do was to hope that his parents and his 
betrothed had learned that he was still living, and hopeful 
of rejoining them at no distant day. 

But hope gradually died out in the captive’s heart as the 
seasons came and went and he saw not the first prospect 
of regaining his freedom, There were times indeed when 
he believed that he was never to be permitted to cross the 
border again. The journey was a long and dangerous 
one, but he would have gladly undertaken it, even though 
he was sure to be followed, and almost as sure to be over- 
taken and put to death for the venture. 

But the day of release came at last. Three more years 
wore around, and Sybrant Quackenboss was set at lib- 
erty. He was now free to start for his distant home 
without fear of molestation, and it need not be said how | 
eagerly he embraced the opportunity. 

It proved that the letter borne from Canada by the In- 
dian messenger and left in the split stick near Fort Ed- 
ward was found by one of the soldiers and forwarded to 
Albany, where the father of Sybrant received it ; but so 


] 
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reason to believe that the missive had 


long a time passed before hearing anything more from 
him, the belief gained ground that he had died in cap- 
tivity. 

Sybrant’s affianced had given up hope long before, but, 
true to her first and only love, she refused to wed. It 
was a happy, happy meeting indeed. The wedding cere- 
monies, so rudely interrupted, were renewed and com- 
pleted after the lapse of six years, amid general rejoicing 
and congratulation on every hand. The wedding was 
of the most famous held in Albany a century and a 
quarter ago. 

Sybrant Quackenboss, soon after his marriage, removed 
to Washington County, where he died in 1820, at the age 
of ninety-five. Some time since a movement was set on | 
foot for the erection of a monument over his grave, but | 
at this writing the project has not been completed. 


One 
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BA MAROLA, 
By F. S. SALTus, 


A race of pink and marble, tiger eyes 
Fringed by long silken lashes dark as jet; 
A tortoise comb high on soft tresses set; 

A fan in hand, of Oriental dyes, 

Screening delicious spheres that fall and rise 
Draped in a frail mantilla’s gauzy net: 

A satin slipper on a foot that vies 
With any queen’s, and which will quickly fret 
When, near the Prado, sounds of castanet 

Of some great revelry or dance apprise. 

A vague, strange look of passion you surmise, 
You catch a pleasant scent like mignonette, 

She passes—while from sensuous lips there flies 
The blue smoke of her twisted cigarette! 
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PART II. 
THE CURSE OF THE HOUSE OF ELVEYS. 
Cuaprer XXI_. 


** Wen, I came to an understanding with the beautiful 
fiend, I was to have a divorce from my wife, gotten on 
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~(CONTINUED), 


| some false evidence of some sort or other, and then I was 


to marry her. She wouldn’t listen to any plans for 


| a future that was not to be thoroughly legal and re- 


spectable. 


‘‘T suppose my plans moyed slowly. It takes time to 


make evidence against a woman who is really perfection’s 


self, and the more so when the man is sure he pities, and 
is not quite certain he does not love her still. 

‘‘What I did took time—much time; but I was pa- 
tient. I was as patient then, as I must be now, through 
all the years while Horace Gleason and I both live. But 
the second woman was not patient; she was not long- 
suffering ; she could not wait. She would not be content 
to let me slowly crush the happiness out of the soul of 
the woman who loved me, leaving, at least, the wrecked 
and ruined life to her. She found satisfaction in noth- 


| ing less than that which was meant to kill—and to kill 


speedily. : 

‘‘T went home one night, or, rather, morning, to find 
my wife gone. I had been gambling all night long, until 
dawn was breaking, and I had been exceptionally fortu- 
nate ; one reason, perhaps, was the fact that I had not 
had my new love’s fascinating eyes near me to help un- 
settle my powers when she played on my side, nor her 
treacherous hands craftily employed in her wizard-like 
tricks when the fortunes of war made us opponents, I 
had not seen her that night at all. 

‘*T found a note from my wife lying where I would be 
sure to find it. I opened it and read it. Her rival had 
been to see her, and had boasted of what my wife had 
lost and she won. Just what had been told I never 
knew. In those days I fancied she had not stopped far 
short of the truth ; in later years I have not doubted she 
went far beyond it. But my wife was merciful and just 
to me, as well as respectful to herself and her own wor- 
thiness. She had withdrawn from my house ; she could 
have done no less. 


But she gave me twenty-four hours 
in which to come and explain matters to her ; doing that, 


all should be as it had been. Indeed, she went so far as 


to say that ‘T have been wrong ; I haye repented ; I love 
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you,’ falling from my lips, should be alike the seal of an 
endless reconciliation and the sign for a silence as to the 
past, which she would never break until I did. As I 
read the letter I saw, vaguely and dimly, the sort of 
woman my wife was ; 


I saw of how much finer clay she 
was made than I; I felt that I loved her as no man had 
[ forgot for a little the en- 
chantment which the other woman’s power had wrought ; 


ever before loved any woman ; 


I resolved to go to the woman whose angel nature had 
promised forgiveness ; I determined, then and there, to 
change my whole plan of life; I would find a calling 
which I could follow, and find no shame in the doing 
of all it involved. 

“‘T started to go to the address my wife had named. 
No one could have made me believe that anything lout 
death could have prevented my going. 

3ut IT had forgotten to count on the powers of life 
strong and vigorous life—and ravishing beauty. I had 
failed to remember that the one who had given this blow 
to my wife would not relinquish the profits of what she 
had done — not without a struggle. It had not 
curred to me that the woman who had come between me 


oOc- 


and my wife had measured my powers, and knew my 
strength and my weakness. 

‘*T had not walked a block before I met. her. 
driving 


She was 
I cannot remember what happened ; I 
do not know what was said; I was too dazed to under- 
stand. 

over me. 


alone, 
To this day, I marvel at the power of the woman 


[ did not 
know then, nor am I sure now, just where she drove. 
But I think she paraded her triumph and my disgrace 
before the window behind which my watchful wife waited 


‘*‘T entered the carriage and sat by her side. 


for me. 

‘She drove out of the city. 
of the ferries, 
Long Island or to New Jersey; 
that we crossed at all. 

‘“We had dinner together—-a perfect dinner, quietly 
She talked—talked—talked. I 
think she ate little ; I am almost sure she drank nothing. 
But I 
though I had my senses quite as much in control as they 
had been in the morning. 


[ think we crossed at one 
but I do not know whether we went to 


indeed, Tam not certain 


and exquisitely served. 


I took much more wine than was good for me, 


“Tt was on the way home that she first spoke of my 
wife. 
question. 
saying too much. 
quarrel 

**How it came about I do not know. But, in 
way, she had my wife’s precious letter, after awhile, and 
was reading it through. 

*«*She threatens divorce,’ she said, quietly and gravely; 


She was adroit enough not to ask too pressing a 
[ was so fearful of myself as to guard against 
And so, we did not hurry to a bitter 
as might otherwise have been true. 


Some 


‘it is best and easiest that way, is it not ?’ 

“‘T had read and worried over a covert threat in the 
letter. It But I had taken it to 
mean more and worse! If this woman were right- 

**Tear it,’ she said, imperiously, breaking in on my 
doubting thoughts ; ‘tear it up, and throw it away.’ 

**T obeyed her. The fragments of the letter on which 
my wife’s tears had fallen went down into the filth of the 
street. Is it any wonder, after that, that my fair friend 
drove me straight to the door of one of the greatest gam- 
New York could then 
Is it any wonder that I was 
later in getting home than I had been the morning 
before ? 

“‘Home ?° But I had no home. From the day of which 
I have spoken, down to to-night, the fates—the stars—or, 


it might mean divorce. 


bling establishments of which 
boast, and left me there ? 
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at least, tie cards—have always been against me. I had 
parted with all my ready money, checks covering my en- 
tire bank account, my house, my furniture, my horses and 
carriages, my books and paintings and jewels. More 
the ownership of the very clothing I wore had changed 
during the horrid experiences of that dreadful night. If 
the men with whom I had played, the men to whom I 
had lost, were to exact full payment of the ‘debts of 
honor’ I had incurred, T would be penniless—absolutely 
penniless, 

‘So it is true I had no home. I hardly felt that I had 
the right to lie down in the chamber which had once 
been mine, upon the bed I had once owned, long enough 
to let the surging torrent of blood in my aching head 
quiet itself a little. No, I had no home ; but I was glad 
glad. After last night, the pitiless woman who had so 
wronged me and mine would surely be willing to let me 
go free! No home ; and I said to myself that the next 
one should be honestly earned—and for my wife ! 

‘I went to sleep, as the pain in my head lessened. [ 
gut Tl not tell that now. 

‘Tawoke to find a man at my door with a message. 
Spare me the pain of saying much. It was from my 
It told me her plans, now, and plainly. There 
It said 
suicide! Ah, well, well, I suppose I was not the first man 
to find that the punishments of the future may be in- 
flicted, forever, in the wasted times of earth ; I had had 
my twenty-four hours; I had thrown them away ; and 
T shall find 


dreamt—— 


wife. 


were no covert threats—no ambiguous words. 


out of them, growing 
hours enough to outlast hell’s eternity! 

‘The men with whom I had played came. I tried to 
be civil when all the time I longed to be alone, 
searching for the dead body of my lost wife, all that 1] 
should find of the only woman I had ever truly loved. 
The men were kind and considerate. You may not think 
it, but I believe men of that sort, under such circum- 
stances, usually are. They langhed when I spoke of my 
clothing ; no one would think of robbing a man because 
he had been unlucky. They smiled when I mentioned 
the jewelry I wore ; I was quite welcome to that. I took 
such keepsakes as I would ; they added a handsome swin 
and they shook hands with me, kindly and 
courteously, when I walked out of the house to which I 
had taken my bride—and left it behind me forever. 

‘And what next?” Wolf went on. ‘It depends on 
whether a man is good or bad, strong or weak, wise or 
and actually 
considering the relative merits, so far as certainty and 
painlessness are concerned, of the various methods des- 
perate women and remorseful men make use of. But 
first, I must go and see the woman who had wrought all 
this I must tell her just how I regarded her; I 
must assure her of a dying man’s curse, before I attempted 
to deceive the harbor police or some youthful druggist’s 
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polite 


of money ; 


foolish. Iwas thinking of suicide myself 


woe ; 


assistant. 

And in- 
steal of that, she soothed me, cajoled me, made right 
appear wrong and wrong right. I listened to her. I 
I—I kissed her. 

‘* *Tt’s a bad case,’ 
“T agreed ; I could not deny. 
***To be faced boldly.’ 

*** OF course.’ 


“T went to see the woman and curse her ! 


answered her. 


she said, 


* And together.’ 
‘**Say what you will; think what you will; ask your- 
self, if you please, how I have escaped imprisonment in 
/an asylum for the insane; go so far, if you must, as to 
| wonder if I am not an escaped lunatic. The fact is, I 
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assented. In less than an hour from the time I rang her 
door-bell we walked out together. When we returned, a 
clergyman had pronounced us man and wife. 

“‘T lived with the woman something like a year. She 
urged me to make a certain investigation, the results of 
which unsettled my whole life, and put a temptation be- 
fore me to which I finally yielded. At about that time, 
too, I became jealous of the attentions she received from 
other men. And so, when I got a dying message from my 
wife—my real wife—one night, confessing the deception 
she had practiced —‘to give me the chance to be happy 
in my own way, since I could not be happy with her,’ 
as she forgivingly said—and with it full confirmation of 
the fact that she was really dying when this message was 
sent, I walked out of the house where I had lived with 
the witch who had ruined my life. And I never went 
back ! 

“T attended my wife’s funeral, in a far-away town 


among the hills of New England, a stranger among stran- | 


gers—so far as any of them knew or dared guess. I—— 
‘‘But the times between then and now are too bitter to 
dwell upon. Homely, worn, faded, the woman who cost 


me my soul still attracts me ; I shall not go there to-mor- | 


3ut one 


zx 


row ; perhaps not the next day, nor the next. 
day—one day soon—I shall go. I feel it. I know it. 
am her slave, as I always was. 
to overlook—is the fact that he called at her house last 
night.” 

‘“*You cannot have known Horace Gleason long ?” 
gested Stephen Ward. 

‘No; I’ve known him on!y a few months.” 

“T thought so. I am sure you needn’t be jealous of 
him, and unless there’s something else, such as—as——”’ 
*‘As his knowing something dangerous to me——” 

‘Exactly. Unless there’s something of that sort, you 
can let him alone without harm to yourself. I have an 
idea he never cared for but one woman.” 

“And she ?” 

‘“‘The mother of the woman I love.” 

*“‘Ah? And her name- - 

“Etta Elveys.” 

The old man slipped lower and lower in his chair, until 
his young companion feared lest he would fall upon the 
floor ; his face grew livid; his breathing was stertorous ; 
there was nothing save his glaring eyes to tell that he 
was not unconscious—nothing else to assure the fright- 
ened youth that he knew his surroundings, and felt the 
pain of the convulsive activities which racked and con- 
torted his frame. 

Stephen Ward uttered a startled cry. He turned to 
eall for help. And his so doing brought the man back 
to himself aggin. 
lence. He rose to his feet. He walked away—away—to 
the very end of the long suite of rooms; he walked 
slowly—slowly ; he walked back more slowly still. He 
came and stood before Ward. 

“T owe you much,” ke said, ‘“‘very much. I propose 
to pay the debt by telling you all—all. You lived in 
Riverdell ?” 

“T did,” said the wondering youth. 

“You remember the night Edwin Elveys died ?” 

“Indeed I do. I found his dead body, in the morn- 
ing.” 

“Very well——’ 

A sudden commotion at one of the tables caused Ward 
He listened to the man’s next 
If he had looked— 


sug- 


to turn away his head. 
words—listened, but did not look ! 
looked 
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Not the least of my | 
charges against Horace Gleason—not the easiest thing | 


He put up his hand, commanding si- | 


But why speculate ? He did not look. He only list- 
ened. What was to be, was! It had been so ordained, 
by the power of the Infinite God, from an ancient timo 
millions of years ago, before the materials of which our 
solar system is composed hal commenced to gather into 
a tenuous and shapeless nebulosity in the frozen desola- 
tion of empty space! It was, and why not unless be 

cause it was to be? One man, utterl: lost — hopeless, 
saying words he cravenly wished he dared keep unsaid! 
And another, turning to sec the outcome of a petty quar 
rel at cards, and so throwing away the key to the last 
chance for salvation he would ever have! That was the 
scence. 

“__T rode with Horace Gleason, that night, given 
because I seemed tired and worn, not fire miles from the 
| place where Edwin Elveys was killed !” 
| Stephen Ward turns quickly, sharply, to face Wolf. 
But he is too late. The tangible is gone; it is only a 
vague and puzzling shadow which now shines in the 
| eyes of the man who hates Gleason. And Ward 
acuteness swept quite away, catches the first thought 
that comes, aud helplessly drifts with it. 

‘* My God!” he gasps. ‘‘ And so Horace Gleason hilled 
| him, did he?” 


ride 


his 


CHAPTER XXI1. 
Is TWO TWO—OR 

Reaper mine, how old are you? How wise are you ? 
How much have you traveled, up and down in the earth ? 
How much have you seen? How much learned ? 

Or, granting you young and untraveled, how has your 
experience left you in the matter of reading passion’s 
hope or fear, glory or shame, in the hot eyes of hate or 
the trembling limbs of remorse ? 

Have you ever stood by the side of a man condemned 
to death, standing ready and waiting on the floor of the 
gallows, the rope so soon to be law’s instrument of venge- 
ance hanging where the vagrant breezes that have crept 
coldly into the pitilessly strong inclosure sweep it harshly 
against his shrinking and quivering face? Have you 
| looked into the man’s eyes, so soon to glitter unseen be- 
hind the black cap with which law is to shut his world 
out ; so soon thereafter to close on earthly things forever, 
and blindly face unknown’s oblivion—have you looked 
into his eyes, I say, and seen there that which has shown, 
clearly and suddenly, the utter loss and depravity in the 
man’s soul? Have all your doubts been swept away in 
an instant? Have you suddenly known that in this case 
circumstantiality is the truth, and extenuating doubt the 
lie? Have you read the wretched man’s guilt in his eyes 

his dying eyes—as plainly as his quivering lips could 
frame it ? 


His lips ? 


ONE? 


His quivering lips ? 


O God! have mercy! 
' 


| Have merey on you and your memory ! 
the lips shake and tremble under the impulse of coming 


Have you seen 


words which will not—-cannot-——be kept back, unless 
the dearest hope of the man who loves life, and doubts 
| any other existence than this, can be satisfied ? Have 
| you seen there—there on those white and agonized lips 

the words of wild confession taking shape and form 
And then—then—— 

Have you heard a shout in the distance ? Has there 
| been a stir and bustle in the crowd outside ? Have there 
been hurrying steps along halls and corridors, echoing 
and re-echoing to the unwonted speed and the unusual 
life and joy those footsteps presage and index? Has a 
bright face faced the sheriff's dark one? Has a strong 
hand been raised commandingly ? Has a deep voice an 
| nounced the fact of reprieve or pardon ? 
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And oh, if so, have you looked, with the gaping curi- Stephen Ward faced Walter Wolf. And 
osity of the rest of the waiting throng, to see the new- **Tt would seem easy to prove it,” replied the latter. 
comer, and listen to his words? Or Stephen Ward relapsed into silence. His head was 

Have you been wise enough to look the saved man in the | bowed forward upon his breast. The other man, as silent 
fuce—unwaceringly? Can you remember what faded out | as he, sat and watched him. 
of that countenance, never to appear in it again—not in We cannot know all of Ward’s thoughts. There are 
this world ? Can you recollect what came into it, settled | cases in which the mental moods of the creatures whose 
down upon it, deepened and intensified the lines it bore | lives he portrays must baffle the most skillful historian. 

and which shall never again leave it—except when he | But we can know some of them. Let us see what they 
sleeps or forgets ? Have you seen this—or anything like | are : 
it? I—Iam almost ready to say I hope you never have, | That Horace Gleason is his father; that is one conclu- 
much as your knowledge of such a scene would help to | sion at which he arrives. It is a conclusion which he has 
your understanding of the situation in The Den. sometimes almost reached before this. It is a thing which 

Help ? Did I say help? I need not have done so— | he has sometimes hoped —sometimes feared. Now, he 
need I? Have you not seen, in the eyes of those the does not doubt it. Of course, so he says to himself, he 
world calls eminently respectable, the agonized relief (if will never Anow. He never can. The shame which 
I may so put the two words, and not write a paradox) touched his early life was doubtless too deep for even age 
that has stirred the mobile mirror on which plays the to forget or overlook. But how—how in the name of all 
sign and symbol of every emotion of the soul behind it, | that is usual and right and reasonable—can he account for 
when dreaded accusation has gone wrong—and passed the great interest Horace Gleason has taken in him in any 
them by? Surely you need not go to The Den to learn other way? And that, reader mine, is the hard thing to 
that lesson ; indeed, you need not even watch at the gal- say, the difficult question to answer ; how, in the name of 
lows ! all that is usual and reasonable and right, can it be an- 

3ut one thing is necessary. One thing is imperative. | swered? Is not the idea that Ward’s artificial fate came 
You must give attention! Nothing but the face you scan | about as a result of Gleason’s love for Etta’s mother, his 


must claim aught of that ! distrust of Ralph Grantley, and his pity and sympathy 
** And so Horace Gleason killed him, did he?” gasped | for the outcast who found himself burdened and bounded 
Ward. by untoward circumstances, too absurd to be tenable ? 


An then, while he waited for the other’s slow and hesitat- | Do you believe Stephen Ward would credit it for a mo- 
ing answer, he turned again to see how near danger was | ment, if he could know the whole story Gleason would 
coming to those who fought fortune across the card-table. | tell ? 

He might better—far better—have watched to see how |  ‘‘ Horace Gleason is my father,” run the words in which 
near danger stood to every interest of his own, temporal | his thoughts clothe themselves. (Is it possible, think 
and eternal. He had better—far better—have looked into | you, to think without words at all?) ‘‘ Horace Gleason 
the face of his new-found friend, and learned who killed | is my father,” is the end of every line of completed 
Edwin Elveys, learned it beyond a question or a doubt, | thought his mind reaches. ‘Horace Gleason is my 
learned it in a way—to be sure—that judges and juries | father,” is the beginning of every new line down which 
have not yet adopted as a genuine and valid way in which | his restless mind madly runs. 

to obtain information and gain knowledge—but a way ‘* Horace Gleason is my father ’—he says it over and 
beside which any one of their many methods is crude and | over again, his head still bowed, his eyes still looking 
faulty. down. He thinks of Horace Gleason’s respectability, 

A strange look, an awful look, came into the face of | his dress and his education and his manners ; his lips 
Walter Wolf. In it, dogged resolution contended with | curl; his eyes flash; his cheeks flush and burn ; he says, 
fear and shame—and lost; in it, a curious affection, a sort | to himself, some scornful thing in which “ whited sepul- 
of animal affection, a kind of tigerish love, if you under- | chres” gets the emphasis—though he couldn’t tell yon, 
stand what that means, for the young man opposite him, | no, nor even guess, where he ever read that which gave 
seemed struggling for life and power; in it, too, there him the idea or the term. But he let the foul thing op- 
seemed a belief that nothing he could do—nothing he | posite him watch him, himsélf unwatched ; he did not 
could say—would make it worse for him than the present look up to see what he had in his eyes—his face—his 


already was, and the future inevitably must be. posture. 
And then—the look faded out; it changed into some- ‘*Horace Gleason 
thing else ; it became a cunning cheat—a protesting inno- But I haven't the patience needed to transcribe so 


cence—a plausible lie. And then, for the second time, | much of his thoughts as I can read. Let me condense 
and for the second time too late, Stephen Ward turned and summarize : 
and faced Walter Wolf again. Be sure, now, that unless Horace Gleason was his father. He—he was rather 
he learns it from some other man than the latter, and | glad, on the whole, to feel sure of it. Of course Glea- 
until he so learns it, the former will never know how son would never own it. Of course it was unlikely he 
Edwin Elveys died! could ever prove it. Indeed, it might be rash and un- 
But, if some painter could have watched the man’s face, | wise to try. Doubtless Gleason would give him his 
and have seen all it contained and all at which it hinted, | money—when he himself was done with it, and with all 
he might win a deathless name by painting two compan- | other worldly things. Done in secret, as a silent and 
ion pictures. In one of them, the horrors of a soul con- | unforced reparation for a wrong done to an infant, and 
demned to hell should be shown in all their intensity, | doubtless to the child’s mother, too, it would be the 
with nothing needed save the look on the doomed man’s | most natural thing in the world to do. But—he doubted 
face to convince the observer how true and real and horri- | whether compulsion would be a good card to play at any 
ble they were. And, in the other, mistaken pardon should | point in the game. He—he was almost sure that it would 
have given hope to guilt, and, on fear’s face, the look of | be wiser to keep his suspicions as to his parentage to 
lving innocence should unabashedly and undazedly face | himself; not even running the risk of the possible awk- 
the very heavens—as though trying to cheat God Himself! | ward complications which might ensue if he should try 
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to tind coutirmation for all of them. Of course, he would 
fully 


just who and what he 


find out Gleason's business ; of course he would 
had to be in 


t of his disowned and discarded son’s young 


understand come 


this presen 


manhood; he had said he would do that, and he would 

if for no other reason than that he should take pride 
in showing Horace Gleason that he could. But the pres- 
ent was undoubtedly a vastly different thing from the 
buried past This — he would know; that—he would 
let alone. 

The suurder of Edwin Elveys had very likely had some- | 
thing to do with Gleason’s desire to see Ward married to 


Etta. It wouldu’t be likely for unpleasant suspicions on 
Etta’s part, or on that of her husband, to be given to the 
authoritic if the man against whom they might exist 
could come forward and prove himself the parent of the 
man whose union with the woman he had helped and de- 
termined. Safety Even Stephen Ward, 
hardened and imbittered, wicked and unscrupulous as he 


immunity— 
was. found his lips curling in angry scorn at the man who 
had. in his opinion, been so weak and cowardly as to seek 
to keep so good a card in his hand as the consummation 
of a marriage between his son and Etta Elveys would be 

ready to play it if the game went so desperately against 
him as to make it a necessity. 

Manifestly, it would never do for Horace Gleason to be 
called to account for this cruel and cowardly crime. And, 
of course, this man, Wolf, must be made to keep silence 

when silence was a necessity. He looked up, suddenly, 
into Wolf's face. The latter turned away his gaze, and 
shifted uneasily in his seat. But, when Ward let his own 
when he let his head fall forward upon 
his breast once more, he was in a thoroughly unsettled 
and unsatistied frame of mind. Walter Wolf was not, so 
he had to admit, the sort of fellow to submit tamely to 
any man’s unexplained ‘* Must!” He would be a hard 
man to manage-—most likely—a hard man indeed. 
and the young man shut his teeth sharply 


glance fall again 


Of course 


wud savagely together—there were ways avd ways in 
which to manage men! If Walter Wolf positively 
wouldn't keep silenee—why—why 

But the thought wouldn't finish ; it wouldn't do. Be- 


lieve me, please, when I say that thet was the only rea- 
it wouldn't do. The silent lips must not be made 
Walter Wolf must be available and forthcom- 
if occasion demanded. 


son > 
too silent. 
ing The knowledge of this crime 
he had committed must be the beginning and the end of 
Ward's power over Gleason. To dictate, harshly and de- 
and to make obedience a condition of silehce, 
was the plan ix Ward's mind regarding the man who had 
done so much for him 


termined], ‘ 


the man from whose 
lieved his own had sprung. 

He was not shocked to think that his father had com- 
mitted the crime of murder. He was not sorry. 
not to his interest to feel regret. 
glad. Phere memories of 
dreams of boyish days—thoughts and experiences of 


It was 
He believed he was 
mind 


vas that in his own 


Which he had never spoken to any one—which made sur- 
Of course, he'd hardly like to see his 
parent suffer on the gallows—not unless he could himself 
gain something by it; and he did not yet see his way 
clear to anything of that sort. 

He did not regret having attempted Horace Gleason’s 
life— It would 


prise impossible, 


not because he was Horace Gleason’s son. 


have been awkward, of course, to have let sudden passion | 


destroy present plenty and endanger future safety. But 

that {was all. «He-had nothing of a son’s feelings /for Hor- 

ace Gleason. He could not mourn him if he were dead. 
He-— 
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life he be- | 


FATE. 


But I said there was that in his thoughts I cannot 
read. So, for this time, fragmentary and unsatisfactory 


as I know it is, this must be all. 

And as for the other man, watching this younger man 
so earnestly and unceasingly, I am almost glad to say 
that I cannot see into his soul at all. Later 
but 

Wards speaks. 


perhaps 


Wolf answers. The night drags o: 
while the two men talk in a dull and desultory ma 
Morning comes. It is safe to leave The Den, now, 
and safest to remain away forever. 


| ner. 

The two men rise. They walk down to the door. It is 
opened, and they pass wearily out into the morning 
which is still so young that some of the l righter stars 
still hang in its sky. 

Ward lifts his hat, and lets the morning’s wind fall 
on his hot forehead and toss the hair which clusters on 
his brow. 

“Do you think,” he asks, gravely, ‘‘that there is such 
a thing as the transmigration of souls ?” 

Wolf shivers, and mutters something about the air of 
morning being so cold. 

‘I don’t know,” he replies, slowly and doubtfully. 
‘Why ?” 

‘ Because, if it were true 

** Well ?” 

““Pshaw! It isn’t. It cannot be. It’s only the mem- 
ory of a dream I had when I was a little child ; for what 

| else can it be ?” 

‘** What else ? How can I give an opinion unless T know 
what you're talking about ?” 

**«T—_I—didn’t tell you ? I meant to, or at least I think 
[ did.” 

And he smooths his forehead with a nervous hand. 

‘Well? I’m waiting.” 

The words are sharp, incisive, and a bit impatient. 

“Tt might be a sort of hereditary memory——” begins 
Ward, musingly, and then relapses into silence again. 

And Walter Wolf shivers once more—and this time it is 
almost a convulsion which shakes him. 

“For it cannot be stranger, can it,” Ward goes on, 
‘that I should remember what a parent did, before I 
was, than that I should find a place in so shifting and un- 
stable a thing as gray nervous tissue for the memory of 
things I did and knew when I was a child ?” 

Wolf shakes his unsteady head. 


*T don’t know,” he says, waveringly ; ‘‘I don’t under- 
stand you.” 

** And then, again,” continues Ward, ‘‘there’s no reason 
| why it shouldn’t be the other, is there ? Isee none. ‘If 
we live after death,’ so some of the would-be wise philos- 
ophers venture to say, ‘it is natural to think we lived 
before birth.’ You know the argument, of course ?” 

*‘T’'ve heard it.” 

“Well, I will modify it, if you please, and those same 
wise reasoners offer no objections. Since we live now, s0 my 
reasoning will run, we lived before this life! The beauty 
of that argument lies in the fact that it ignores any future 

so far as you and I are concerned.” 


* But ss 
, ‘What? Don’t say it. I believe in no future. How 
can I? How dare I? Dare you ?” 


Again that dreadful shuddering shiver shook the frame 
of Walter Wolf, but he made no answer. 

‘“No,” says Ward, impressively, ‘‘I see no light be 
yond. I have tried—tried —but I find nothing. The 
faith other.men have—faith in the future—is something 
| Ido not know and cannot understand ; I am quite will- 
| ing to admit that it is because they are better men than 
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I, and muck worthier of another and a happier life than 
But that thought does not carry weight enough 
with me to make me care to change my mode of living. 
For, what I lack regarding faith in a future, they lack re- 


I am. 


garding faith in a past.” 

“Faith in a past? I do not understand 

“‘T suppose not. I don’t expect to make you. But 
you can at least listen to the words with which I try. 
You will find them worth thinking about.” 

“Thank you. Iwill listen. Iwill try to think. But 
go on. 


use to do so, as all I can say is in the nature of a specula- 
tion that can never be determined, a problem that can 
never be solved, until I know who I am and who my 
parents were.” 

He laughed, bitterly and unpleasantly, and then con- 
tinued : 

‘‘ Dream, inherited memory, or shadow from an active 
life in another land and a long-ago age, Ido not know 
and I cannot say. You have heard me say enough to 
leave you in no doubt regarding what my opinion is.”’ 

‘‘Well, well. Skip all that, and hurry. What is the 
dream, the memory, the act of your long-ago-lived past ?” 

‘“‘Tt—it haunts me. It has haunted me all my life. 
There was a time, I suppose, when kindness and love 
would have blotted it out of my memory, and left me 
as others are; but all that is too late. I have brooded 
over it, dreamed of it, talked to myself regarding it, until 
it dominates and controls me. I do not believe I dreamt 
it first; to believe that would be to rise higher than I 
hope from the passion-builded hell in which I live. 1 
do not believe that it is a hereditary memory, for, strong 
as heredity is, a man may outgrow the sins of generations 
of ancestors. No, no,” he cried, becoming almost fren- 
zied in his vehemence, ‘‘I believe that no one but me did 
it all—all. Not with these hands, for the hands that did 
it must have moldered to dust centuries ago; not with 
these eyes looking down on my victim, for the eyes that 
watched the commission of that sin mingled with the gle- 
ments long, long since, and the dust of ages has sunk 
and settled through the empty sockets in which they 
used to be; not with this brain, my brain, responding 
to every plot and plan of the merciless mind that dic- 
tated the crime, for the brain that formed the medium 
between the man and the world has waved in the grains 
and flowers of hundreds of Summers and harvests since 
then. But I—I am a fool ; I am opening my heart, to you 
as I never opened it to another man.” 

‘“Go—go on,” gasped Wolf; ‘for God’s sake go on.” 

“Twill. Ido. Listen. J did it, Z The sonl in this 
body, and the soul in that, are one and the same. Done 
yesterday, I would not dare plead ‘Not guilty’ when 
arraigned.” 

‘‘ But—but what is it ? In Heaven's name, what is it ?” 

‘‘This, that I am living under a curse—a curse cs 

‘* Aa curse ?”’ muttered the old man. ‘Did I hear 
him aright? Did he say a curse? Ha! ha! ha! Is a 
curse a two-edged weapon? Is a curse a fire that will 
be master rather than servant ? I—lI know too well what 
a curse is.” 

“Speak up; what are you muttering and grumbling 
about ?” 

‘* Nothing. 
listening. You spoke of a curse. 

‘‘This. That my mother—some one’s mother 
trayed by some one, in some way; that my father—some 
person's father—was laid under ban for it ; that I—some 
one—and I can almost remember something of the de- 


Nothing at all, I assure you. T am only 
What is your curse ?” 


was be- 


| ble embrace ; he was white and rigid as though dead ; 
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tails of it—almost, but not quite—and there were only 
two to know them, the one who acted and the one who 
suffered —I—I crept upon him, and 1 ed 
him J” 

This time, Walter Wolf did not shiver. Looking at 
him, you would have said that he was about to shiver, 
or had just shivered ; a nameless horror, in expression 
and in posture, seemed to have frozen him in its terri- 


some one 


’ 


only his eyes seemed alive. It was long—long—surely 


| seconds—seemingly minutes—before his pallid lips un- 
‘“‘ T will go on,” replied Ward, ‘‘ though it isn’t of much | 


closed and he uttered his protest at what the young man 
had said. 

“Are you mad, young man?” he cried; ‘are 
mad ?” 

‘** Mad ? 
know it, if such a thing as that is possible. 
true, there would be hope—some hope. 


you 


I wish I were—and had sense enough left to 
Were that 
There would be 
hope that I am mistaken, and that some time I may know 
it; there would be hope that some of the sins I have com- 
mitted, in this life and with these hands, could be charged 
to the profit and loss account of moral irresponstbility 
instead of to There would be the hope that, in 
another world, I might find sanity and safety together.” 
“Certainly. And surely- es 

. There is no certainty. There is nothing sure. 
But tell me, man, is there any worse hell possible, is 
there any more terrible punishment imaginable, than for 
a sinner to be born again into the line in which he sinned 
in the beginning, be compelled to sin again and anew, and 
then, one day, dying—as they say all men must—to find 
nothing but a black and breathless oblivion waiting for 
him—an oblivion unblessed by so much as a half- felt 
bad dream ?” 


me. 


‘I—I don’t know. You speak of being born again into 
the line in which you first sinned ; your idea is fanciful 
absurd. But you evidently believe it. And I'll grant I'm 
a horribly superstitious man myself. Will you tell n 
please, what line—what race—— 

**How should I know? My father, of course— 

“Well ?”— faintly and tremulously. ‘‘ And do you think 
you have found him ?” 

‘I am almost certain of it.” 

‘* Since when ?” 

“Since I thought—for hours—in the night.” 

The old man advanced a step or two. 

** And — he—is——-” he began, and found no breath 
with which to say more. 

‘*He is Horace Gleason, of course. 
it be ?” 

The old man fell back two or three steps. 

“Ah? And why ?” 

**T cannot explain itall. Ithought it all out, though, 
and would stake my future on it.” 

‘And you still wish him unhurt 

‘* Certainly.” 


Who else could 


unharmed ?” 

The old man moved nearer to young Ward again. He 
half raised his hand, as though to offer it to him, but let 
it fall to his side without doing so. 

‘**You have a tender place in your heart for your father, 
then ?” he demanded. 


Ward laughed, shrugged his shoulders and snapped his 
fingers. 
es If 
‘knew him to be, mind you, I don’t know what I'd do 


[ knew him to be my father,” he said, slowly, 


ornotdo. Perhaps the fact that I don’t know, added to 
the probability that I most likely never shall, foots up a 
very pretty sum to the advantage of my father. It is tp 
my interest to have Horace Gleason kept safely.” 
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The old man drew back again. All the smile that had | 
been growing into his white face died out of it again, and 
seemed to leave it whiter than before. A resolution—to 
be kept forever—seemed to have found a foothold on the 
grave of some doubt and irresolution that had tormented 
and tortured him. 

‘*Your—your interest ?” he groaned. 

‘Certainly. There’s his money, his friend’s money, | 
and the woman at his friend’s house, and ‘s 

Some influence was making Stephen Ward reckless ; he 
was surely throwing prudence to the winds. But then, 
after all, what can you expect of a man standing on the 
steps of The Den, and knowing that nothing can ever 
blot out the fact that he sat out the night there ? 

““The—the woman? What woman? I thought you 
said you loved Etta Elveys ?” 

‘Curse Etta Elveys !” exclaimed the young man. ‘I do 
love her,” he added, a moment later. And then, ‘‘I do 
not understand my own heart at all,” he said frankly ; ‘I 
love Etta Elveys—and yet there is another woman in my 
heart. I would marry Etta Elveys, and yet I never think 
of that without seeming nearer to the curse, and to the 
other life I believe I once lived, than I do at any other | 
time.” 

“Pid you ever hear of the Elveys’ curse ?” asked Wolf, 
curiously. 


| interest in last night. 


‘The Elveys's curse ?” echoed,the young man, regard- | 


ing Wolf with a curiosity equal to his own. ‘‘ No, I never 
did. I only know that a curse rests on me, and has my | 
whole life. But, I say, what do you know of the Elveys ?” 

‘“No matter. Itisn’t much. But shall I tell you what 
it was my wife wanted me to do, the doing of which cost 
me so much in the way of peace ?” 

“Tf you please. I don’t care.” 

The old man suddenly advanced on Ward. So sud- 
denly and unexpectedly was it all done, that the latter 
would have been at his mercy, had the intentions of Mr. 
Wolf been hostile. He laid his arm along Ward’s shoul- 
ders. He bent his head. And then 

He kissed Stephen Ward! 

“The drunken brute !” said Ward, mentally. 

But he knew there was no drunken folly in the act, in 
spite of the thought so vigorously formulated. What- 
ever the reason for what had happened, it certainly wasn’t 
alcohol. 

“Tl tell you, boy ; I'll tell you. 
find out who I was.” 

“Well ?” 

“ Well, I found out! Oh—my—od 

He turned and'entered The Den. 


She wanted me to 


T found oul!” 


| hesitated before doing what he did that morning. 


And Stephen Ward came away alone. | 

“TI suppose that’s intended for a warning,” muttered 
the young man; ‘“‘I surely didn’t need that, for I shall 
not poke too closely into as unsavory a mess as I guess 
Horace Gleason’s life has been.” 

He looked up, saw the way he was going, smiled, nod- 
ded to himself, as though in approval of the good work 
the automatic part of himself, physical and mental, was 
doing, and relapsed into thought while he walked. 

‘But I guess I did need a warning—of another sort. 
No one but a fool would have freed his mind to a mere 
stranger as I did. It may be necessary to—to——” 

He broke off there ; perhaps he was not quite as vicious 
as usual that morning. 

“T told him the greatest secret of my life—the very 
greatest—a secret I’ve never even thought of in the pres- 
ence of others before. I wonder if, after this, every man 
and woman I meet will not read something of it in my 
face? Horrible—horrible ? Js tira trro- 


” 
or one? 


FATE. 


He paused suddenly, just as a well-regulated machine 
is made to stop when it has done the work given it to do 
—just as a train of clock-work will do when the weight 
has run down. 

He paused. He looked about him. Here, almost op- 
posite him, is the house Walter Wolf and he took such an 
And 

He crosses the street hastily, for a man is coming. 

He loiters there, and waits. A 
quarter of an hour passes. Torace Gleason comes out! 
There is a change in the face of Stephen Ward that seems 
a revolution—and indexes a revelation! He is busy with 
all the corollaries of the proposition fate has just proven. 
But he does not follow the man; he waits. He does not 
assert ; he questions. And his question takes the form of 


Robert Roruz goes in! 


his despairing cry of so little a time ago, though he has, 
for the time being, forgotten the occasion of that. 
‘Ts two two—or one?” is his question. 


And he knows it needs no answer—this time! 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A WOMAN'S KNOWLEDGE, 

Ir is hardly necessary to say that Stephen Ward was 
an individual of strong impulses—a genuine child of 
circumstance. Men whose lives drift in the direction in 
which his is going—going—usually are. 

3ut not a few impulsive men—not a few men owning 
no other Providence than Circumstance —would have 
He 
walked up the steps of the house and pulled the bell! 
That is what he did! 


In favor of so doing, what? To be gained by so doing, 


| what? Glad after so doing, for what? Please don’t ask me ; 


if Stephen Ward had no answer ready, how can I have ? 
I am strongly inclined to think that this young man, if 
he could have been taken earlier, and carefully trained, 
would have made a fine experimental philosopher. He 
had fearlessness, at least. It looks as though he had 
something of an impersonal love for knowledze—knowl- 
edge for its own sake. 

Against pulling that bell-knob, what? Almost every- 
thing! His fear of what a jealous and unreasoning Wolf 
might take a drunken notion to do; his doubts as to 
what his relations with Gleason and Rorux might suffer ; 
the possibilities of the dangers he might find in this re- 
spectable-looking mansion itse]lf—for he knew, by hear- 
say, that one might find houses in the great city the doors 
of which open, for the passage of the living stranger, in 
only one direction—ts ! 

But he gave the bell a second pull, a viciously vigorous 
one—and thought all this over while he wajted ! 

The door opened. The old woman he had seen last 
evening stood in the door-way. She looked at him, in si- 
lence, for so long that he had an unexpectedly good op- 
portunity of observing her. 

Positively, she looked better by daylight than she had 
by the glare of the lamp last night. She looked younger; 
she seemed nearer the date, some years down the shad- 
owed past, of course, when her friends would have called 
her handsome—and her enemies have hesitated to deny 
it! She had a strength and vigor he had hardly expected 
to find ; she was not quite the individual he would enjoy 
having for an antagonist ; he wondered if he should find 
she must be one. 

She seemed in no hurry to speak. Nor was he. But 
he found himself wondering, after some minutes had 
passed, if she would stand there, silent, with that stony, 
sphinx-like stare in her eyes, forever, unless he spoke 
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first? He waited —waited—waited 
dure it no longer. He blamed himself, scorned himself, 
for the tacit confession of weakness he felt it was ; he ad- 
mitted, mentally, that he lost by it, in his own respect 
ind in hers; he was superstitious enonzh to fear it was 
omen of what would result from all his future associ- 

ation with this woman ; first. 

‘Mrs. Wolf, I believe ?” he questione l, pleasantly, rais- 
ing his hat as he spoke. 

*“* Mrs. Fox,” re pond d the 
promisingly, and quite as a matter of fact. 


but he spoke 


woman, slowly and unecom- 


Silence fell again, while the young man used his eyes, 
and felt, uneasily, that the woman was using hers. 

“*Mrs. Fox,” he repeated to himself, and mused a little 
on some old pioblem regarding the fitness or unfitness of 
‘* Fox.” She looked it. She looked it quite as 
much as Wolf looked wolf. 
with Wolf had me: 
fox—there was s 


hames, 


And still, her experience 
amt much to her; the fox was not all 
ething of the wolfish cruelty shining 


in her eyes as w 
Standing there, ! 
of wondering doubt. 


‘king at her, he found a new source 
Surely she had been middle-aged 
when he was young; he had never seen her, of course, 
when she was young and beautiful—the relative ages of 
the two, allowing him to make a not too unflattering esti- 
mate of hers, utterly precluded that. And still 
where—some time—some one had impressed him as he 
felt sure this woman would have impressed him, if he 
could have known her when her present tense was joy 
and youth and beauty, and her future love and hope. 

His heart sunk within him, for a moment or two, as he 
hunted the meagre list of his acquaintances for the one of 
whom this woman so vaguely, yet strongly, reminded 
him; could it be that in some other life 
—perhaps in another world—— 

But no! He knew, now, in this case, that the illusive 
face with which he sought to match the fierce and faded 
one of this woman was one that he had seen not so very 
long ago. It was one he had fancied, he did not doubt 
could not doubt, as he had fancied many, in the short 
time during which, he called it, he had really lired ! 

And the face he sought—the face he could not find 
the face memory would not give him at his demand 
he felt certain, too earthly a face, and too sinfully fascin- 
ating a face, to have been located in any older and slower 
age than this. No, when he saw her again, if he ever 
did, he would undoubtedly get a glimpse of her at theatre 
or opera, or at the races. Most likely he would never see 
her again; most likely this was a problem of which the 
solution would never be found. For, after this morn- 
ing, he should most likely never see this Mrs. Fox again. 
And—— 

! 


Pshaw ! 


some- 


in another age 


was, 


What was a likeness, more or less, anyway ? 
Why wonder over it, in a world in which families and 
races have been mingling the currents of their blood 
the rich mating with the poor, the high marrying the 
low, the good seeking the love of the bad 
world began? Why 


ever since the 


rux and some other man! And that other man had been 
Horace Gleason! And Horace Gleason had gone into 
this house, with his arm in a sling, and, with is arm in a 
sling, Robert Rorux had come out! And, in the morn- 
ing, Rorux had gone and Gleason had come ! 

And so—he would have given much money to have 
been able to put the name of the other woman away in 
his memory ; the time might come when his interest, even 
his safety, would demand that he know it; he felt sure 
that he should like the other face—that, very likely, he 


until he could en- | 


| seemed to have a pitilessly vicious click to it! 


had liked it—that it might find it possible to so use 
sparkling eyes and speaking lips as to make him love 
or come as near love as he ever could in a world in which 
Etta Elveys lived. 

Like ? Love? And he instinctively distrusted the face 
of Mrs. Fox—and the woman who wore it. Madly unrea- 
sonable as he felt such & feeling would be, in a man to 
whom all her past sins were surely impersonal, he be- 
lieved that he actually hated her. And—— 

She repeated the answer she had given him, speaking a 
little more sharply and sternly this time. 

‘Mrs. Fox!” she said. 

‘* But— Mr. Wollf- 

‘*Ah ?”’—her eyes growing keener and more cruel; 
‘“‘and you are the one who was with that dastard last 
night, are you ?” 


said 


She stepped backward into the hall ; she attempted to 
shut the door; but Stephen Ward, anticipating her pur- 
pose, had pressed forward; his foot and knee held the 
door ajar. 

“T wish to talk with you,” he said. 

Hier eyes fairly blazed. She pushed against the door 
with all her frantic strength. But he was the stronger, or 
had the advantage ; she could not close the door, 

“You cannot talk with me—not about Walter Wolf. 
You are a friend of his, I have no doubt. I can see some- 
thing of the same crafty cruelty in your face, and 

You might, perhaps, see it in your own mirror,” 
sneered the young man, ‘if you'd take the pains to 
look.” 

The woman shuddered, much as Ward had seen Wolf 
do, and her pressure on the door faltered and lessened. 
The man believed he might have gone in then, if he had 
cared—or dared—to ; but be didn’t ; he waited. 

“T’ve done with mirrors, and the vanity that needs 
them, long, long ago,” she said, weakly, and with a 
gloomy shake of the head; ‘‘ but—you are no gentle- 
man; will you go quietly—or shall I call for help ?” 

Stephen Ward laughed. Outside this house, he un- 
doubtedly felt he could afford to. 

‘Call for help, if you please,” he exclaimed, ‘‘though 
I don’t see a policeman. I doubt if there’s one in sight.” 

‘IT said nothing about the police. 
as to think— 

** Ah ?” said Ward, in a startled tone of voice. And 
he drew his foot and knee away from the almost closed 


Are you so young 


door. 

‘Now, once more and for all, will you go, or——” 

“Til go, of course. But I wanted to talk with you 
regarding a man named Robert Rorux.” 

At the name, the woman turned deadly pale—as pale 
as she had been when she and Walter Wolf faced each 
other last night. She staggered, fell against the wall of 
the hall, and almost slipped down to the floor. The door, 
free from her restraining hand, swung widely and invit- 
ingly open—perhaps touched by some mischievous breeze 
of morning. The man, eager and impetuous, sprang across 


| the threshold, pressed past the woman, and turned, just 
Only he had seen a likeness in the faces of Robert Ro- | 


beyond her, to face her, a mocking smile upon his lips. 

But the smile faded—froze! What was this he saw ? 
The woman, quiet and self-possessed again, swinging th: 
door shut—shut to fasten with a strong spring-lock, which 
The 
woman, preternaturally calm and dignified, with a re- 
volver in her hand, with which she covered him ! 

And what was this he heard, sneeringly said, icily ut- 
tered ? 

“It is your turn, young man, to call for help — not 


mine! And there isn’t a policeman in sight. And he 
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couldn't help you, if there were one ct the front door. 
Did you say you came in to talk ? Iso understood you. 
Talk, then. ‘Talk, by all means. I shall enjoy hearing 
a frend of Walter Wolf's talk. If—but please remember 
Iam only supposing a case—if you knew you had only 
a quarter of an hour to live, what would you speak of ? 
Please speak as you would under such circumstances. 
And hurry ; time runs to waste.” 

Stephen Ward hesitated. It isn’t easy to talk when 
one cannot look his vis-a-vis in the face without looking 
into the end of a revolver. It isn’t easy to carry on a 
serious conversation when one is uncertain whether the 
gamester who holds the winning hand is mad—or only 
murderous ! 

‘‘ Well,” insisted the persistent woman, 
you say ?” 


‘what would 


‘*T’d ask for a chance to sit down,” he replied, affecting 
a coolness he certainly did not feel. 

Whether he appeared cool or not is a question. It may 
be that he did. The woman looked at him curiously, for 
a moment or two. Then she turned, with a laugh, and 
led the way into a large and elegantly furnished parlor. 
When she had bidden her unwelcome guest take a seat, 
and he had selected the most luxurious one in the room, 
he began to feel almost half at his ease again ? But laugh ? 
Laugh as she had? No; he couldn't do that? He caught 
himself trying to remember whether he had ever laughed 
—laughed heartily—in all his life ! 

‘Your time would be wasting rapidly—under the cir- 
cumstances I named,” said the woman. ‘ What would 
you have to say ? What have you to say ?” 

‘‘One thing to say. One question to ask.” The man 
didn’t know whether he was afraid or not. He didn’t 
know whether he ought to be. The closely shuttered 
and tightly curtained windows were far from reassuring 
toanervous man. The dimly burning gas gave hardly 
For all men—unless 
sudden death finds them in a moment too short for 


light enough for one to hope by. 


thought or knowledge—there is coming a time when mo- 
ments will be terribly short and wonderfully precious. 
Ward wondered whether he had come, thus suddenly and 
unprepared, to that time for himself. As bravely as pos- 
sible, as hopefully as he could, he was trying to gain time ! 
That was all 

**One thing to say ?” repeated the woman. ‘ Very well, 
Bil \ _” 

‘I prefer to begin with the question.” 

‘*As you please. Ask it.” 

“I will. What can you tell me of Robert Rorix ?” 

The woman paled again, and shook like a leaf in a 
storm. Her hand trembled so that the man almost found 
hope in the fact. He caught himself counting the chances 
of an ending of this scene, then and there ; would it be 
possible, while she was in this paroxysm of pain and grief 
and anger, to rush upon her—and disarm 

And, even as the tempting thought found lodgment in 
his mind, she calmed herself—-and steadied her nerves 
and muscle 

] knew lh bert Rorux, long, long ago,” she said ; 

**but I can tell you nothing—nothing! J hare not seen 
him Sor years ti 

\ natural answer, and an angry one, welled up from 
Ward's heart to his lips. But he strangled it there, un 
Why? How? He couldn't explain it. Per- 


haps because, in some marvelous way, looking into the 


spoken. 


woman's eyes, he felt that she believed she was speak- 
ing the truth ! 
‘*Well, you've asked your question,” said the woman, 


impatiently ; “uow will vou say——” 
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“Til say that I never saw Walter Wolf until last 
night.” 

‘*“What ? You are not Walter Wolf's friend ?” 

*T’'ve not known him twenty-four hours.” 

The woman rose from the chair in which she sat. She 
walked slowly across the room to where Ward was. She 
leaned over him and studied his face for a long time in 
silence. Had he failed or faltered—dropped his glance 
or turned away his head 

But ho did not! 

A sigh of relief broke across the woman's lips. 

‘*Unless all men are liars—always,” she said, brokenly, 
‘you are speaking the truth. Tell me again, are you ?” 

“tam.” 

‘And, between the two of us, you can be my friend 
instead of his? Am I to understand that ?” she asked, 
wistfully. 

‘* Have I any reason to be his friend ?” was the ques- 
tion with which he answered hers. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. But Ill take you at your 
word—and take my chances.” 

She eased down the hammer of the revolver, though 
not without letting it fall with a dangerous-sounding little 


click, 


‘*Under the circumstances, J shall not kill you,” she 
said, her tones as calm and even as they would have been 
if she had been uttering her decision to go—or not to go 

to church on a certain Sunday morning. She put the 
weapon in her pocket. She looked the man in the face, 
and gave him a smile that seemed to bring nearer to his 
recollection that other unremembered face. 

“‘T’m not usually called a dangerous woman,” she said, 
sweetly ; ‘“‘you’ve seen me at my worst this morning. If 
it won’t bore you, I'll tell you enough of my life to make 
you understand the mood in which you found me ; I do 
this, because I’ve taken quite a fancy to you; I have in- 
deed.” 

Poor Ward, I pity him, though he may little deserve it 

He looked in the woman’s face. There was no misun 
derstanding her meaning. Had her years been as few as 
his own, vanity could not have magnified look or tone 
into anything higher than friendship. The most jealous 
Wolf, who ever growled at his wife’s admirers—or those 
she admired—could have found no cause in aught here 
for a new pang. And yet, it was bad enough—quite bad 
enough ; for his mad and unreasoning hatred ‘of the 
woman was growing with every passing moment. She 

she had intended to kill him; he looked in her face, 
and saw prudence there ; so it must be that she had in- 
tended to escape the natural penalties of such an act. A 
terrible temptation came to him—a dreadful doubt. 
Could he do, in her case, what she had at least consid- 
ered the possibility of doing in his? And could he do it 
safely ? Could he do it and eseape ? 

The thought passed. The temptation was gone—for 
the time being, at least. And 

What is that? You doubt all this? It never hap 
pened ? It never could? Gently, gently, my dear 
reader! It is not so remarkable as it seems! Given 
two nations as ready for conflict as this man and this 
woman were, and, even in this age of the world, a dip- 
lomat, reporting to his chief, shall say: ‘‘ The relations 
are somewhat strained.’ 

You have but to remember that these two persons are a 
hundred years behind the advancing front of modern civ- 
ilization, in whose foremost rank I hope you and I are to 
Le found, to understand it all. Two of the attributes of 
savagery are cruelty and rashness; these two have out- 


| grown neither ; we have outgrown one! Neither you nor 
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I, of course, have ever sat and conversed pleasantly with 
an individual our fingers itched to strangle ; it isn’t likely 
that any laughing friends longed to kill us. But, keep 
your eyes open! And tell me, when next we meet, if 
you never saw a man have a cheerful talk with another, a 
rival in business—politics—love—or even religion—when 
he would have attended his funeral quite as cheerfully ? 

‘*T will listen,” said Ward. 

‘* When I was a girl,” said the woman, ‘‘I had as good 
a home as any girl ever had. It is true my parents died 
when I was young, but my good brother never let me 
remember how much I had lost. He was one of the best 
and truest of men. If he is living, he is all that now. 
But I have not seen him for many years.” 

‘And his name? Do I know him ?” 

‘I shall not speak his name. If I have dishonored a 
good name, it is no reason why I should trail it in the 
dust. I presume he is dead. At any rate, he was dead 
long ago—to me! When I married against his wishes, 
married the showy sort of man who can so easily carry a 
young and inexperienced girl’s fancies captive—touching 
her yanity and not her love—my brother cast me off for- 
ever. ‘I have no sister any longer,’ he said, in the stormy 
interview which followed my wild appeal for forgiveness, 
‘nor you a brother. Henceforth I go my way alone—and 
you go yours with the companion you have chosen. 
When any one asks me, if any one ever does, I shall say 
that I haven’t a relative in the world.’ 

‘Well, I lived a happy life with my husband—for a 
time. Then he changed, and life became a hell. I en- 
dured it until — until - Well, he—he died! I was 
free. I had my future to provide for. I had my child, my 
beautiful Mary, to love and labor for. I got the notion, 
once or twice, in those old days, that my brother had not 
quite given me up—not quite thrown me over. Some- 
times I felt he was near me, watching over me, ready to 
help and save me—if I should only ever give the sign, or 
find my needs greater than my frail hands could meet. 
Since then, I have thought that he must have been dead, 
even then, and that it must have been his spiritual pres- 
ence which impressed me. For I never saw him, never 
met him, never found money nor friends coming my way 
in any unexplained manner, His nearness to me was 
something that only a supremely sensitive soul could 
have felt ; it was as intangible as river-fog in the moon- 
light. Perhaps he was dead ; perhaps he lived—in hope, 
and gave me up—in despair ; possibly it was only imag- 
ination, 

‘““ My calling in those days was one to be genuinely 
ashamed of. I am sorry to have to say that I was too 
desperate to feel any sense of shame. I took my chances, 
fegal and otherwise, and those with whom I associated 
had no such claims on my consideration as to make it just 
for them to demand that they shoul take less, Living, 
my brother doubtless hoped to find a way to so serve me 
as to have a right to demand that I give up my mode of 
life, and lead a respectable existence again ; dead, and 
near me in spirit, he undoubtedly labored to save me 
from the perdition toward which he believed T was going. 
Dead or alive, I lost the nearness of his felt presence after 
awhile, Even a spirit may find labor too hard—surround- 
And Iam sure that, in life, only 
the strongest of motives would have taken my brother to 
the places frequented by a female gambler. 

“T have sometimes wondered what would have hap- 
pened if I had not met Walter Wolf ? Would my brother 


have come to me, some day when the weariness of my 


ings too uncongenial. 


fate was greater than usual, or some evening when the 
day’s work had been harder than common, and when the 
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| insults said to me and looked at me had been viler than 


ever before ? Would he have offered me a home—with a 
chance to win, in the coming years, my own respect and 
that of my innocent child ? Would some man, some time, 
have found my beauties and my graces of such value as 
to plead to take me—and let the dead past rest in the 
past’s grave forever ? Would I have found time for repent 
ance in this world ? Would I have dared hope for heaver 
in the world to come? I—I wonder at this. But I can 
never know. I met my fatein a gambling-hell. And all 
the possibilities of the might-have-been are only shadows. 

‘*T had never loved my husband. It had not been long 
that I had supposed I did. My pride had been touched— 
not my heart. Romance had pointed the way I had taken 

not affection. But when I met Walter Wolf—then I 
found what love meant ; then I knew what success would 
mean—what failure would be. Failure? God! I never 
let myself think of that. 

‘Walter Wolf had awifc. She was a tame, weak creat- 
ure, morbidly moral and absurdly self-denying. When 
she learned of her husband’s infatuation for me she gave 
him twenty-four hours in which to disown me, come to 
her, and have a promise of everlasting silence from her. 
Only good management on my part enabled me to keep 
the fool from going ! , 

** Well, she went away. She sent some absurd story of 
self-murder to her husband. Bah! It was too trans- 
parent a fiction to have imposed on a child. She was not 
the sort of woman to commit suicide. I have always 
doubted whether Walter Wolf ever believed a word of it. 
But I did. With all my keenness, I let this cheat carry 
my reason captive. I believed Walter Wolf's wife was 
dead—and I married him. 


** Wolf was always absurdly jealous. We had not been 


married a month before he insisted on my sending my 


daughter away. 

upon her. 
‘Well, we found a home for the girl. 

there. Sometimes I went to see her. 


He grudged her the affection I lavished 


She was happy 
But, so strenuous 
were his objections—so overpowering was his influence 
over me 
seldom. 

‘*T do not know whether this man knew his wife was still 
living, or not. I have suspected that he did, and that 
he sometimes used to go and see her. I feel sure that 
she cared enough for him to have been glad to see him, 


that these occasions became more and more 


| and to grow sentimental over the prospect of his giving 


me up and coming to live with his legal spouse again. 
But, sometimes, I have fancied the news of her approach- 
ing death was the first intimation he had had that she was 
alive. 

‘*He left me. He went to her funeral. He was traced a 
little farther—in space ; a little longer—in time. And 
then the clew was lost. We never found it again. From 
that time until last night I had never seen Walter Wolf. 

“Tho dead woman left a child What be- 
came of it, I never kuew. I should have caused diligent 
search to be made, to the end that, knowing where its 
life was being spent, I might know where to seek for 
Walter Wolf—if I had dreamt, in my wildest moments, 
that Walter Wolf was never coming back. Sometimes I 
have dared hope that he knows no more of it than I do; 
sometimes it has seemed as though God must have 
out as much ofuffering to him as has been mine. 

**T should have had search made for the child of Walter 
Wolf and my rival, even knowing he would soon zeturn, 


an infant. 


meted 


had not my personal misfortune made it impossible for 
me to think of so impersonal a thing as that. 


(To be continued.) 
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“* HOW CHILDISHLY FRAIL SHE LOOKED, STANDING WITH BOWED HEAD AND HANDS CLASPED BEFORE HER, JUST WHERE THE 
MOONLIGHT FELL IN LONG SILVER BARS, ILLUMINATING THE SMALL FACE AND HALO OF YELLOW HAIR!” 


A STORY OF A WALPURGIS NIGHT. 
Cuaprer I. 


~Cxcrm, was out on the piazza gathering the roses which | pretty and graceful she looked—with one round arm 
she was destined to arrange for the party in the evening. | raised ambitiously to reach a bud blooming far above her 
I, sitting in the window, could watch her through the | sun-kissed and sun-bright head, and her left hand gather- 
soft mist of lace curtain, and a passing thought of how | ing together the apron which held as many floral miracles 
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as ever did St. Elizabeth’s—flitted through my old brain, | than even the loss of her father—while all the time it 


which ought certainly to have been above harboring such 
silly, trifling fancies. 
I was not alone in the drawing-room—I and my knit- 


ting —for my granddaughter, Eveline Layng, and her | 


handsome friend, Miss Cora Breeze, occupied the other 
front window, and they were as ‘‘idly busy” talking as I 
was knitting. 


Perhaps I ought not to have listened, but well I knew | 


they would not care for ‘‘ grandma”; she was of very lit- 
tle more consequence than the equally old-fashioned chair 
her ancient bones reposed on—and, besides the occupa- 
tion of knitting is scarcely engrossing enough to render 
one deaf and blind to all that is taking place around 
one. 


‘* You hear all the news ages before it reaches us,” Eva | 


was saying, with that little pout which was so fascinating 
to her masculine friends. ‘‘It is because you are di- 
rectly on the ‘scene of action,’ stopping at the hotel, 
while our place, though only a mile from dear West 
Point, keeps us shut out from half the fun. So Phil 
Dudley is really coming—and to-day? 
so well, though it is two years since I saw him.’ 

A queer little sound from the piazza—half-sigh, half- 
gasp—caused me quickly to turn my cap-border toward 
the window, and I saw Cecil standing, pale and rigid, 


looking as if frozen into the attitude of listening, all her | 


red and white roses lying scattered at her feet. I was 
glad that my window, and not Eveline’s, was the nearer to 
the poor child—though at first I could not quite fancy 
what ailed her. 

**T met him once when I was visiting at Cecil’s father’s 
house,” Eveline went on. ‘‘ Cousin George Gwynne was 
a retired officer, you know, and used to entertain a great 
many army people, before he lost all his money in his 
foolish speculations. 


feeling a fear of me. 


wounded me to see her treated as she was by my own 
daughter-in-law and my granddaughter Eva. 

It would have been widely different had my son been 
living, but he had been gone these five years, and as it 


| was, I was quite powerless to alter Cecil’s life for the 
better. 


As I said, I had never been able to win much confi- 
dence from Cecil, and so I was a good deal surprised, 
an hour or so later, to see the girl’s white face peering 
through the half-open door into the room which I called 
my own. 

“Come in!’ I called, cheerfully. 
you, my dear.” 

‘*May I close the door?” she asked, ‘‘I do not want 
the children to find me, if I can help it.” Then timidly: 
**T have a favor to ask of you, Mrs. Layng; and, although 
it is very foolish, I can scarcely summon courage te 


“T am glad to sce 


| speak.” 


**T am not an important enough person to be formida- 


| ble,” I answered, smiling—I always fancy I resemble a 
I remember him | 


withered leaf when I smile ; ‘‘and, besides, if you knew 
how much I loved you, child, you wouldn’t hurt me by 

**Really do you lore me?” she cried, with a new and 
dagzling light leaping to her dark eyes. ‘‘It is very good 
tobe loved—though I had almost forgotten the sensation 
—and I thank you for telling me.” 

**You have been a very stupid girl all along not to see 
that I was fond of you, and it will please me to do you a 
favor, if it is in my power. Come and sit by me in this 
confidential-looking little chair.” 

**You have made everything easy for me,” Cecil said, 
gratefully. ‘‘I felt that you would be kind to me I 


wanted to ask, were—were you in the drawing-room this 


It seems odd my ever having vis- | 


ited there, and being only too glad of an invitation, to | 


tell the truth—when now Cecil is—well—almost a serv- 
ant here, and entirely dependent upon mamma for the 
very bread she eats and the clothes she wears.” 

‘* Yes, odd enough,” Miss Breeze replied. 
awkward for him, I should think, if they chanced to 
meet.” 

My blood began to boil in my old veins, but I said 
nothing, for I knew it would only make matters worse 
for poor little Cecil, who was now picking up her fallen 
flowers with hands that visibly trembled. 

How the gay flower-faces must mock her misery—what- 


*« Rather | 


ever it might be !—and yet it would now be her task to | 


arrange and group them with taste and painstaking, for, 
though Cecil Gwynne was nominally ‘‘nursery govern- 
ess” to Minnie and Allan, nothing seemed to be con- 
sidered quite out of her line, and she was generally called 
upon whenever anything a little distasteful had to be per- 
formed—from arranging whole banks of flowers to freez- 
ing ice-cream or clear-starching fine laces—and I doubt if 
much time was left her for teaching the young idea to 
shoot. 

It was now a year that the girl had spent with us— 
fourteen months since her father had died broken-hearted 
over the utter wreck of his fortune—but in all that time I 
had never succeeded in winning the affection and confi- 
dence I somehow could not help longing to receive from 
her. 

She was so pretty—so exquisitely pretty—and unique 
both in appearance and manner, that I was irresistibly 
drawn to her, and then my old eyes were not too dull to 
see from behind their spectacles that some hidden sorrow 
was wearing upon her—something subtler and sharper 


morning when Eva and Miss Breeze spoke of a—Captain 
Philip Dudley ?” 

“T was,” I returned, simply. 

“They said, I think, that he was coming here. I—I 
heard little more. Did they mention the time ?” 

I could only pretend not to see the hot, wavering finsh 
upon her fair cheeks, or the trembling of the little hands 
clasped in her lap. 

‘‘Miss Breeze said,” I answered, ‘that Captain Dud- 
ley was—on leave, do they call it ? and was going to Eu- 
rope very shortly ; but intended to spend a week at the 
Point with his friend Major Mackenzie. I believe he is 
expected to-day.” 

Cecil half started from her chair. 

‘“‘He will be here, then—here, at Eva's party !” 

“Perhaps, dear, for the Mackenzies are coming,” I 
said, patting her golden hair with a knotted old hand, 
which I was almost ashamed to lay upon anything so 
pretty. 

She looked up quickly, and caught my arm with a 
tight, convulsive pressure ; but I did not cry out, though 
my rheumatism gave me a sharp twinge, and I could 
very easily have shrieked lustily. 

**T cannot see him—it would kill me, I think,” she said, 
in a whisper sharp with pain. ‘I have borne a good 
deal, but that would be too much for me now. Don’t ask 
me to tell you why; but I must think of a way to avoid 
meeting him to-night. I will go away out of the house.” 

“You are sure to be wanted to sing, or to help make 
up an incomplete set in the lanciers.” - 

All square dances are “‘ lanciers”” to my ignorant, old- 
fashioned mind. 

‘Yes; but if I am gone ?” 

*“Then I would be very sorry for you next day, that is 
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all,” I answered, with not too much delicacy, I must 
confess. 

But Cecil almost laughed. 

“‘T shall prepare my head for the fury of the storm,” 
she said, little thinking what kind of a storm she was 
destined soon to face, ‘‘ only I cannot be among the com- 
pany if there is the smallest danger of my meeting him.” 

“Would you be very glad if I should give you an ex- 
cuse for absenting yourself ?” 

‘Indeed, indeed I should, if you can do so!” 

I abandoned myself to reflection for fully two minutes. 
By and by I said : 

‘“You may do an errand for me, if you like. You can 
go and see old Mrs. Ritchie up in the mountains, at 
‘Stony Lonesome,’ and her young son will bring you 
back about ten o’clock or so, when you can go quietly to 
bed. She wrote a little note—execrably spelled, by the 
way—begging me to have myself driven up if possible 
this afternoon, and promising that her son should drive 
me back in the moonlight. He would sleep at Highland 
Falls, and get an early start selling his butter and eggs, 
so it would be only an advantage to him. Poor Mrs, 
Ritchie is a stupid old woman enough (and her daughter 
is not much better), but she thinks I have been a comfort 
to her in her various sicknesses, and is fond enough of 
me to like amy one I may send in my place. I dare say 
the conceited old thing thinks it quite a treat to me to go 
up and eat her fresh eggs and whipped cream—but it 
isn’t! Have you the courage to walk to her den in the 
wilderness ? Of course, you wouldn’t ask for the car- 
riage.” 

‘* How many miles distant is it ?” Cecil asked, quietly. 

“T really do not know. About three, perhaps, but I 
am sure the walking is very bad. I have been nearly 
jolted to death even in the easy carriage.” 

“*T don’t fear the difficulties—so thank you very much 
for your kindness, dear Mrs. Layng, though I fear Mrs. 
Ritchie will be sadly disappointed.” 

She rose to leave me, but ‘turned at the door, saying, 
softly : 

‘Please do not think evil of him. Captain Dudley has 
done me no wrong which he could avoid in his position, 
and, being a man, I do not want him blamed !” 

And she was gone before I could frame an answer. 

After some time she returned, equipped for walking, 
and carrying a story-book which I had recently seen her 
reading. 

“T thought she might like to have me read to her, and 
it would be a balm to my conscience if I could make my- 
self agreeable to her, you know.” 

For a moment she stood before me, fingering the little 
green-and-gold volume dreamily, with a strange, shy ex- 
pression shadowing her downcast face. 

She longed to say something to me at which her pride 
revolted, I was sure, but I would not help her. I wanted 
her to overcome her fear of me unaided. 

“Do—do you think me changed very much since you 
have known me ?” presently she faltered. ‘‘ Have I 
grown quite hideous and old-looking ?” 

“No, child. Why do you ask? Has any one been 
finding fault with your appearance ?”’ Mentally, I added, 
‘Tf so, it is only because you are too pretty to suit some 
young ladies.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Layng, you will think me very childish and 
inconsistent, but, do you know, I was silly enough to 
spend more time over my toilet this afternoon than I 
have for more than a year, just because there was one 
possibility out of ten thousand that I might chance to 
meet him—though I would not for worlds that chance 


should arise! And then, when all was done, I thought 
I had never looked so plain. You see, I should not like 
any of my old friends to think I had altered through 
pining for my past life or for them.” 

Childish and inconsistent enough, perhaps, but some- 
how it only struck me as being pitifully pathetic ; and I 
sent her away with a kiss, after describing as accurately 
as possible the way she must take for her long tramp. 

I knew that she was accustomed to steal time for in- 
terminable tramps over the mountains—indeed, I had 
sometimes playfully likened her to ‘‘ Elsie Vennor” ; but 
now I felt an unaccountable foreboding of evil tugging 
at my heart, and I would fain have recalled Cecil if I 
could, 

There was no use in telling myself that danger there 
was none—the creeping fear obstinately refused to be 
gone. 

As I sat musing uncomfortably another visitor came 
in to me—quite a stranger to my dull room—Eveline. 

‘“‘Grandmamma, is Cecil here ? I want her to sew the 
flowers on my dress for to-night. Oh, dear! I thought 
she was with you !” 

‘*She has gone out on an errand for me,” I answered, 
suddenly becoming deeply interested in my knitting. 

“How provoking! Couldn’t your errand have waited, 
grandma ? You know very well Cecil is always wanted 
about the house on busy days like this.” 

Then, forgetting her grievance in a new interest, she 
began, with an eagerness she was not ashamed to display 
before me : 

‘Do you know, I am armed for conquest to-night ! 
We are to have a very interesting addition to our party 
—a young artillery captain, on leave from the South. 
He is said to be a shocking flirt, but I mean to make 
him lay down his arms and surrender at discretion be- 
fore the evening is over—if my maize crape and my new 
diamonds will help me !” 

I was provoked at her vanity and self-assurance, and 
so became absolutely vulgar in my desire to humble her 
@ little. 

“You should remember the old maxim, ‘ Don’t count 
your chickens before they are hatched,’ I said, vindic- 
tively. ‘‘ Likely as not, he won’t admire your style.” 

In the evening I made up my mind that I would sec 
this young man—the cause of Cecil’s trouble—and ac- 
cordingly arrayed myself in my veteran black silk, and 
descended into the midst of the company, not without 
some trepidation, for I seldoth appeared down -stairs 
when guests were present. 

I had decided, to my own satisfaction, Captain Dud- 
ley’s identity before my daughter-in-law Helen pointed 
him out tome. A tall, grandly built man, past his first 
youth, perhaps, though the gravity of his’ countenance 
doubtless made him seem older than he really was. 

Just the man for a piquant little fairy like Cecil, I re- 
flected. If only Fate had not been cruel enough to sep- 
arate them! Surely some love-passages had taken place 
between them—yet could he have been in fault, that hon- 
est-eyed, noble-looking fellow ? 

I thought excitedly that if only I could manage to have 
a few words with him on the important subject, in some 
unexplained way, I might do much good, and even put 
an end to the mysterious misunderstanding, if such ex- 
isted. 

Perhaps, after all, my motive may have largely con- 
sisted of old-womanish curiosity, but I felt conscientious. 
I thought I heard the sound of rain, and was moving 
across the room to look from a window, when I dropped 
my handkerchief — accidentally — and Captain Dudley, 
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springing forward, placed it in my hand, with a courte- , antly, with the chivalrous grace young men possessed in 
ous bend of his handsome head. | my day, and which one seldom meets with now. 


Now was moment for me to take decisive action ! | The wind seemed unmistakably rising, and moaned 


DAY-DREAMS. 


“Captain Dudley, I believe,” said I. ‘I am Miss | with a weird menace among tne trees. I begged him to 
Layng’s grandmother, and have heard of you. Can you | tell me if he thought we should have a storm ; but he an- 
* foes =) £ . . 5 
spare a few moments to converse with an old woman ?” | swered that if he told me he imagined not, I must not 


| . . 
“You honor me by the request,” he answered, pleas- | trust him entirely, for he was no weather-prophet; and 
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then good-naturedly began telling me of a fearful storm 
he had experienced in Florida, just before leaving his 
post, so that it was some time before I could introduce 
Colonel Gwynne’s name into the conversation. 

“You knew poor Cecil also, I suppose ?” I inquired, 
when I had fairly succeeded in doing so. 

““Why do you say ‘poor Cecil’ ?” he exclaimed, quite 
sharply. 

‘Only that she is penniless, and you know the posi- 
tion of nursery-governess is not the most delightful in 
the world.” 

A dark flush mounted to his forehead. 

‘You more than surprise me,” he said. ‘‘ I had under- 
stood that Cecil—that Miss Gwynne made her home with 
relatives in New York.” 

‘She does, for her home is with us; but, you know, 
we live here in the Summers.” 

I well knewI should surprise him, but I was unpre- 
pared for the strong agitation he now manifested. 

‘‘Here—in this house! Oh, my little Cecil !”—this 
last half under his breath. ‘‘ Then, why do I not—why 
is she not present to-night ?” 

‘Can you ask ?” I returned, boldly, 
and throwing a reproachful accent r 
into ‘my voice, though conscious that 
Iwas ‘‘rushing in where angels fear 
to tread.” ‘-—o- 

“‘T see you are in her confidence,” he tT. 
said, with a peculiar sadness in his 
voice ; “though what she can have 
told you I know not, as she has cast me 
from her—friendship. ‘Will you not 
tell me something about her — any- 
thing ?—for the most meagre news will 
be a boon to me.” 

‘First, let me ask you to tell me, 
upon your honor, is your conscience 
perfectly clear toward her ?” 

“Tt is, indeed. Had I as few sins 
against my God as against her, my 
record would be bright as sunlight. 
Miss Gwynne has been exceedingly 
cruel to me, though I thought once I 
had every right at least to her respect. 
I have even, until now, been left ut-; 
terly in the dark as to her where- 
abouts. I tell you this, madam, be- 


— 


cause I see you think that you have 
some cause to doubt me.” 

A sudden appalling crash of thunder 
and a blinding stream of lightning, seem- 
ing to turn the very lamp-lights green as 
it flamed through the open windows, 
checked the words upon my lips, and 
made me fairly shiver with fright. 

I laid my hand on Captain Dudiey’s 
arm, and almost shook it. 

“She is out in this storm—Cecil—on 
the mountain. She will be killed—do 
you hear ?” I cried, quaveringly. 

‘‘What do you mean ?” Captain Dud- 
ley said. ‘‘ Where is Cecil ?” 

I began to tell him as well as I could, 
my words not being rendered any more 
intelligible by the fact that the wind 
seemed rising to a very tornado of fury, 
and people were hastily closing the win- 
dows of their houses to keep out the 
rain, now falling. 

“She will have started to return some time ago,” I 
said, ‘‘and on that rough mountain-road no one knows 
what may happen. They may be blown away, even if 
not struck by lightning! And she has no one but that 


| stupid little boy to protect her—poor pretty child !” 


**T will go in search of her myself, and bring her home 
to you in safety,” he said, eagerly, excitedly. 

And I did not try to combat his resolution—especially 
when he told me that he knew all the mountain-roads 
well, having often ridden over them when a young officer 
stationed at West Point, and that he had even stopped 
more than once at Mrs. Ritchie’s little cottage. 

His love would surely help him to find and save her 
from danger, and—my romantic old heart told me—all 
would soon again be well between them, if—if nothing 
terrible had befallen Cecil. 

What an exceedingly bad quarter of an hour Helena 
and Eveline treated me to, however, when they discov- 
ered what a ‘‘ wild-goose chase” I had sent their hand- 
some captain upon ! 

Even the presence of their guests did not restrain them, 
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for I was easily enticed into the quiet library, and taken 
to task by each separately, till I was reduced to a very 
pitiable state indeed. 

Still the storm did not abate, its violence rather increas- 
ing, and, early as it was, people began to go away in 
their closed carriages, prudently fearing worse to come— 
and finally the house was empty, save of its lawful in- 
mates. 

There seemed a strange quiver of suspense and mystery 
about the very atmosphere of the deserted rooms, to my 
overwrought fancy, and I thought it an evil omen that 
Cecil’s carefully arranged roses were drooping their lovely 
heads in untimely death. 

The suspense was terrible to me—all the more so that 
Helena and Eveline laughed my fears to scorn, with many 
and bitter reproaches. 

““ What a shocking situation, if Captain Dudley does 
chance to come upon that girl—that mad girl!” cried 
Helena, the very diamonds in her ears flashing angrily 
upon me, 
night! She can never hold up her head among respect- 
able people again !” 

**You forget Billie 
chaperon to satisfy les conrenances,” I suggested, meekly. 

‘*Pshaw ! I tell you we shall all be disgraced !” was the 
answer. ‘I heartily wish the girl had never been born !” 

** Cecil was once engaged to him, I think, and they still 
love each other,” I thought best to say, but my words 
were but as oil upon live flames ; and presently I escaped, 
and betook myself to my own room, though not to bed. 

Never within my experience, I thought, had so many 
exclamation points been employed in conversation as on 
this memorable evening, and I found it excessively dis- 
avreeable and fatiguing. 

Still the storm raged “like a giant in his wrath,” and 
several times I was startled by broken branches from ad- 
A regular 


Ritchie. 


jacent trees being hurled against my window. 
Walpurgis Night. 

Would they »ever come ? It seemed only too clear that 
something terrible had happened ? 

When morning dawned the storm had worn itself away 
with the foree of its own fury, and the smiling sun mocked 
me when 1 awoke from a long, uneasy doze in my arm- 
chair. 

No tid 

when I dragged myself down to a late breakfast, aching 
miserably all over. 
I really pitied Helena and Eva, for they were in a sad 
ite—not with anxiety for Cecil—but fearful that some 
shocking story would be circulated in regard to the affair 
when it became known, and eternal disgrace fall upon 
them, on account of their unfortunate connection. 

Cecil was called a ‘deceitful minx,” and a ‘sly, de- 
signing thing,” 
ance with Captain Dudley (as if she had ever had the 
slightest occasion or need for mentioning it !) and when I 
could listen to no more, I left the breakfast-room, and 
went forth into the garden to see what damage the storm 
had done. 

Coming back across the lawn—too restless to stop long 
in any one place—I saw Captain Dudley coming up from 
the gate, and my heart was in my mouth. 

He was looking pale and worn, but there was a look of 
peace about his face which had been absent the night be- 
fore, and I augured well from that. His dress-uniform 
(not changed since the last evening) was mud-bespattered, 
and his cape seemed drenched with rain. 

‘“What have yon to tell me ?” were my first words. 
**TIs she alive and well ?” 


ings had been brought regarding our missing one, 


st 


** Alone in the mountains at the middle of the | 


Surely he is enough of a | 


because she had concealed her acquaint- | 
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| eyeballs. 


‘* Thank Heaven, alive! But’’- 
‘‘she is—blind !” 

‘* Father in heaven !” I ejaculated, almost stunned by 
the sudden horror of the calamity which had befallen the 
poor child. ‘‘ What has caused so terrible a thing ?” 

‘Try to be calm,” Captain Dudley said, soothingly. 
**T hope and believe that this blindness will be only tem- 
porary, and I want you to persuade Cecil that it is so, for 
she cannot feel the hope she needs to sustain her. This 
has been such a great shock to her.” 

“Tt is too dreadful, and so totally unexpected !” I 
groaned. ‘‘I thought, when I saw your face, that all 
was well.” 

** All is well between Cecil and me, and in the happi- 
ness of knowing that she is mine again, I am almost in- 
clined to make light of her present suffering, knowing 
that it cannot last, and that I shall be the one to help 
her bear it.” 

But I only shook my head, and murmured, ‘“ Poor 
child ! poor child !” comforted, and 
scarcely listening when he began to tell me how the 
thing had happened. 

‘‘She tells me,” he said, “that, as they were driving 
rapidly down the steep road, trying to outrun the storm, 
the wagon-wheel struck against some protruding rock, 
and Cecil’s last memory is of falling backward and strik- 
ing her head against something sharp, while at the same 
time a terrific flash of lightning seemed to burn her very 
She has been able to see nothing since—at 
least, up to the time I left her.” 

“And that was ?” I questioned. 

‘*‘Directly after I had seen her made tolerably com- 
fortable at Mrs. Ritchie’s. It was impossible to bring 
her down last night—indeed, we did not get to Mrs. 
Ritchie’s until the storm had well abated—and I thought 
it best not to remain there through the night, although 
it was rather a struggle to leave her so among stran- 
gers. 


and his voice faltered 


refusing to be 


**You must be thoroughly exhausted,” I said, compas- 
sionately. 

** Oh, Only rather wet and uncomfortable. I 
have sent a doctor up to Mrs. Ritchie’s, and a carriage, 
in which Cecil is to be brought down, if he thinks it 
prudent to move her so soon. And now that I have seen 
you, I will go directly to Mackenzie’s and have a change 
of clothing.” 

** What shall you tell your friends ?” I asked. 
Mackenzie is a bit of a gossip.” 


no! 


** irs. 


‘Mackenzie is to be trusted, however,” he answered, 


| gravely smiling. 


I scarcely know what I did manage to say to Helena 
and Eveline, for I have confused recollection of a 
wordy battle, out of which I came as victor ; for when 
Helena declared that Cecil Gwynne should no longer 
be an inmate of her house, my argument, that turning 
the girl away would be the one thing above all others 
to set malicious tales afloat, was quite conclusive enough 
to be accepted. 

And so Cecil was brought home, with all the light 
quenched out of her beautiful eyes, but with a new and 
happy light upon her face which had not used to be 
there. 

Her manner was strange, I fancied, with a peculiar ex- 
altation about it, seeming to hold her above triumphing 
in a healthy, realisme manner in her love, as well as from 
repining over her affliction. 


a 


‘** The doctor bids me have strong hope, she said, when 
I went in to see her ; ‘‘ but still he admits that there is no 
doubt of my recovery. He has never known a case like 
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this. It is very strange that such a thing should happen 
to me. I feel all the time as if it must be somebody else, 
and I shall wake to find it so ; but Heaven has been kind 
in giving me back my love to brighten my hour of trial.” 
7 * * * * * 
Several days passed, and Captain Dudley spent far 
more time at our place than Major Mackenzie. 


He had sent, much against Cecil’s will, for a skilled | 


eculist from the city to examine her eyes, but the opin- 
ion given had differed but slightly from that of our own 
physician. 

Freedom from care and anxiety, pleasant society and 
ehange of place were the only remedies ordered, and 
these imperatively ; for Nature alone could work the 
cure. 

I chanced to walk into the conservatory on the third 
or fourth evening after Cecil’s accident, and found the 
girl talking with her lover in the moonlight. Poor child! 
all lights were alike to her now. 

“Stay, I beg of you, Mrs. Layng,” exclaimed the cap- 
tain, as I was retreating, ‘‘and plead for me with Cecil. 
She has told you how the terrible misunderstanding 
which held us apart for so long dissolved itself into a 
mere chimera, formed from a missent letter, a Southern 
fever, and an anonymous missive of some kind, of which 
the less said the better. And nowI am trying hard to 
persuade her to marry me and go with me to Europe two 
weeks from to-day ; but she is unreasonable and cruel.” 

‘Don’t say that !” Cecil interrupted. ‘‘It hurts me to 
hear you. But do you not see that the cruelty would lie 
in consenting to be your wife—a blind, helpless burden ?” 

‘But you will not be blind, dearest. It can only be a 
question of a few months, and the sea voyage, with large 
doses of happiness, will hasten your recovery miracu- 
lously.. You will make me utterly miserable if you com- 
pel me to wait for my wife !” 

‘Ah, Philip, cannot you understand that it may not be 
only a question of waiting? I can never be your wife 
while I remain blind !” 

“Cecil, you are surely not in earnest ? You cannot be 
so cruel to me and to yourself ?” 

‘Captain Dudley is quite right, dear,” I ventured to 
suggest. ‘‘ You will think differently to-morrow.” 

“Ah, you torture me!” cried Cecil, with an imploring 
eesture. ‘ This only makes it harder, for I have decided 
i must not and shall not change.” 

Her voice was unutterably sad, but no one who knew 
her could have doubted for an instant the firmness of her 
decision. 


How ‘childishly frail she looked, standing with bowed 
head and hands clasped before her, just where the moon- | 


light fell in long silver bars, illuminating the small pale 
face and halo of yellow hair; and yet how strong must 
be the soul which could thus quietly resign the happiness 
within its longing grasp ! 

Captain Dudley uttered not a word, but stood looking 
at her with a passionate rebellion in his eyes. Then, lay- 


and steady ! 

‘*Farewell, Cecil! When I am gone, and the eye-sight 
which is dearer to you than I am returns, look in the 
papers, and you may chance to see the name of a new offi- 
cer in the Egyptian Army ; not high on the list at first, 
but perhaps after awhile gaining some little honor to 
make you remember it kindly. 
nation to-morrow, as I had nearly decided to do so before 
I saw you, and apply for the new position, which they 
say is easy enough to obtain.” 


| them. 
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‘*Why, Phil, oh, why, will you do such a thing ?” she 
asked, tremulously. 

‘*T intended doing so before our meeting, and now you 
have taken away my notive for altering my design.” 

‘‘Oh, Philip, spare me !” the girl whispered, with great 
tears overflowing the poor eyes that might not look their 
pleading into his, and I began to hate Captain Dudley 
for what I thought his cruelty. 

“Tf you go, you will never, never come back!” she 
cried, passionately. ‘‘ You will be killed, far away in 
that terrible land !” 

‘*You can save me from such a possible fate, Cecil, by 
one little word,” he said. 

**Oh, how can you offer me such a cruel alternative |” 
Cecil murmured through her tears. 

**Will you be my wife, Cecil, and go with me to find a 
happiness such as rarely falls to the lot of mortals, or will 
you send me away to-night ?” 

No answer, save that terrible sobbing, which nearly 
broke my old heart, and must, I think, almost have un- 
manned him. 

Still he was relentless, 

‘Will you go, my darling ?” 

‘IT must not,” came in a broken whisper. 

“Then, Cecil, farewell! If you can send me from you 
so, it is better for both of us not to meet again. Fare- 
well !” 

She could not see, alas! that he was leaving her ; but 
she could hear his slow step, and gropingly she followed. 

“Oh, this blindness !” she cried. ‘‘It will not let me 
see you. Do not go, my love—do not leave me! I will 
do whatever you ask of me !” 

* * & *% x * 

IT have a letter from Cecil lying before me now—a cou- 
ple of sheets of flimsy, shining foreign paper; and my 
failing eyes have found no small difficulty in deciphering 
the fine, pretty writing which covers them so closely. 

But what matters that, since they tell me that the 


| blessing of sight has been restored to her eyes, and that 


perfect happiness is hers as well ? 

And so I shall restrain myself from selfishly longing for 
her return—which cannot be for many months—and con- 
sole myself with the reflection that her little pupil, Min- 
nie, is growing to be a dear comfort and companion. She 


| was always far more like her father than the other two. 


“? 
THE ITALIAN CHARACTER. 

Mr. Marton Crawrorp, in his latest Italian novel, rep- 
resents the retired inn-keeper readily settling down into 
| the life of a Roman aristocrat, as an instance of the 
| adaptability which he considers to be a tistinctive trait 

of the Roman character : ‘‘San Giacinto had said that he 
| had an adaptable character, and that adaptability is one 


of the most noticeable features of the Italian race. It is 


| not necessary to discuss the causes of this peculiarity. 
ing his hands upon her shoulders, he said, in a tremulous | 
voice, which he endeavored in vain to make appear calm | 


They would be incomprehensible to the foreigner at 
large, who never has any real understanding of Italians. 
I do not hesitate to say that, without a single exception, 


| every foreigner, poet or prose-writer, who has treated oi 


these people, has more or less grossly misunderstood 
That is a sweeping statement, when it is consid- 
ered that few men of the highest genius of our century 


| have not at one time or another set down upon paper 
I shall send in my resig- | 
« 5 


their several estimates of the Italian race. The requisite 
for accurately describing people, however, is not genius, 
but knowledge of the subject. The poet commonly sees 
himself in others, and the modern writer upon Italy is 


ee ae 
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apt to believe that he can see others in himself. The 
reflection of an Italian upon the mental retina of the for- 


eigner is as deceptive as his own outward image is when 


seen upon the polished surface of a concave mirror ; and, 
indeed, the character studies of many great men, when 
the subject is taken from a race not their own, remind 


one very forcibly of what may be seen by contemplating 


oneself in the bowl of a bright silver spoon. To under- 
stand Italians, a man must have been born and bred 
among them ; and"even then the harder, fiercer instinct 
which dwells in northern blood may deceive the student 
and lead him far astray. The Italian is an exceedingly 
simple creature, and is apt to share the opinion of the 
ostrich, who ducks his head and believes his whole body 
is hidden. Foreigners use strong language concerning 


the Italian lie ; but this only proves how extremely trans- 
parent the deception is. It is, indeed, a singular fact, 
but one which may often be observed, that two Italians 
who lie systematically will frequently believe each other, 
to their own ruin, with a child-like faith rarely found 
north of the Alps. This seems to me to prove that their 
dishonesty has outgrown their indolent intelligence ; and 
indeed they deceive themselves nearly as often as they 
succeed in deceiving their neighbors. In a country where 
a lie easily finds credence, lying is not likely to be ele- 


vated to the rank of a fine art. I have often wondered | 


how such men as Cesare Borgia succeeded in entrapping 
their enemies by snares which a modern northerner would 
detect from the first and launch to scorn as mere child’s 
play. 

“There is an extraordinary readiness in Italians to fit 
themselves and their lives to circumstances whenever 
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, they can save themselves trouble by doing so. Their 
| constitutions are convenient to this end, for they are tem- 
perate in most things, and do not easily fall into habits 
which they cannot change at will. The desire to avoid 
trouble makes them the most courteous among nations ; 
and they are singularly obliging to strangers when, by 
conferring an obligation, they are able to make an ac- 
quaintance who will help them to pass an idle hour iz 
agreeable conversation. They are equally surprised, 
whether a stranger suspects them of making advances 
for the sake of extracting money from him, or expresses 
resentment at having been fraudulently induced to part 
with cash. The beggar in the street howls like a madmarz 
if you refuse him alms, and calls you an idiot to his fellow 
mendicants if you give him five centimes. The servant 


! 


says in his heart that his foreign employer is a fool, and 
sheds tears of rage and mortification when his shallow 
devices for petty cheating are discovered. And yet the 
servant, the beggar, the shop-keeper and the gentleman 
are obliging, sometimes almost to philanthropy, and are 
ever ready to make themselves agreeable.” 


THE NOVEMBER METEORS AND 
THEIR MESSAGE, 
By ARTHUR VAUGHAN ABBOT, 
AccorpInG to an old Persian legend, the blue space — 
which the earth swims is supposed to be peopled with 
hosts of evil spirits constantly endeavoring to force an 
entrance into paradise. As often as they succeed in sca!- 
ing the celestial ramparts, they are met and defeate? by 
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the heavenly hosts, who, ever and anon, iu 
the heat and excitement of the conflict, suc- 
ceed in hurling some of the démons back- 
ward into space. Discomfited by defeat, the 
spirits fall headlong with a flash and a gleam, 
and appear to mortals as shooting stars. 
Modern science has relegated this explana- 
tion offered by the fable to the realm of 
fanciful poetry, but has offered in its place 
a theory which, perhaps more sober and more 
matter - of - fact, is to the thoughtful replete 
with interest. 

Accurate records have shown that during 
an hour a single observer will see about four- 
teen shooting stars ; and if a sufficient num- 
ber of persons could be so situated as to 
scan the entire heavens during a period of 
twenty-four hours, and were able to note 
carefully the appearance of each meteor, they 
would probably catalogue not less than 
20,000,000 ; while, with the far-reaching eyes 
of the telescope, this number would without 
doubt be increased to about 400,000,000. 
Thus it will be seen that the number of shoot- 
ing stars entering the earth’s atmosphere 
within a single day is by no means inconsider- 
able. Usually a shooting star simply mani- 
fests itself as a point of light for a few 
seconds traversing with great rapidity a small 
are of the heavens. Sometimes, however, the 
phenomenon presents a much more terrify- 
ing appearance, taking on the form of a globe 
of fire, rushing with great velocity across the 
vision of the observer, and disappearing be- FIG. 4.— BIELA’S COMET AS FIRST DISCOVERED. 


hind the horizon, being frequently aceom- 
panied by a luminous train which in some 
cases has been known to remain visible for 
more than an hour, and, indeed, in rare in 
stances, meteoric falls have been accompanied 
by violent explosions. 

One of the most remarkable masses of me 
teoric origin is illustrated on page 629, and 
was discovered by Professor Nordenskjold, iz 
an expedition to Greenland. While making 
an exploration of Danish Greenland, in 187), 
Professor Nordenskjold’s attention was called 
to the possible discovery of meteorites in that 
region ; for he accidentally found a block of 
meteoric iron in the ballast of an old whaler 
coming from Fortuna Bay. On the strength 
of this information, he proceeded to carefully 
examine the Island of Disko. At Ovifak, one 
of the most inaccessible points on the Green- 
land coast, they discovered three immense 
meteorites, The largest one of them (Fig. 1) 
weighed about 19 tons, being 7 feet long and 
about 5 feet wide, and is now preserved is 
the Royal Academy at Stockholm. The sec- 
ond block, weighing about 9 tons, was pre- 
sented to the Museum at Copenhagen ; while 
the third mass, of about 200 pounds weight, 
is in the British Museum. 

Perhaps the latest and most authentic ac- 
count of the actual fall of a shooting star is 
one observed near the town of Mazapil, in 
Mexico, November 27th, 1885. A ranchman, 
who was an eye-witness of the occurrence, 

FIG. 5.— BIELA’S COMET SPLIT IN TWO PIECES. gives the following account: ‘I went ont 
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into the corral to feed certain horses, when suddenly 
a loud, hissing noise was heard, exactly as though some- 
thing red-hot was being plunged into water ; and almost 
instantly there followed a loud thud. The corral was 
covered with a phosphorescent licht, while suddenly the 
air was filled with luminous sparks as from a rocket. I 
had not recovered from my surprise before I saw this 
luminous air disappear, and there remained on the 
ground only such a light as would be made when a 
match is rubbed. When, in a few moments, we had re- 


eovered from our fright, we saw the light disappear, | 


and bringing a lantern to look for the cause, found a 
hole in the ground, and in it a ball of light. 
to » distance, fearing that it would explode and harm 
us; and returning after a little, found in the hole a hot 
stone which we could barely handle ; this the next day 
we saw looked like a piece of iren.” The meteor was 
found to weigh 10 1-4 pounds, the exterior showing unmis- 
takable evidences of fusion. A chemical examination of 
this meteorite shows that it is composed of metallic 
iron and nickel, with a considerable quantity of free car- 
bon. The exact analysis gives 91 1-4 per cent. of iron, 
7.84 per cent. nickel, .65 per cent. cobalt, and .3 per 
eent. phosphorus, with traces of sulphur and chlorine. 
By eutting a slice off the meteor and subjecting it to 
the action of dilute nitric acid, it presents a curious 
crystalline appearance, shown in Fig. 2. This peculiar 
appearance, named from its discoverer, is called the fig- 
urcs of Widmanstiitten. 

While the foregoing account is perhaps the most au- 
thentic, from the fact of being the last observed, yet his- | 
tory in times past abounds with similar occurrences. A 
meteor discovered by Pallas in Siberia was found to weigh 
more than a ton, while in a shower of meteors which oc- | 
eurred in Normandy in April, 1803, more than 2,000 
stones were collected within an area of about fourteen | 
square miles; and a similar phenomenon in Hungary | 

| 


yielded one large stone weighing upward of eight hun- 
dred pounds, with more than a thousand smaller ones. 
The shower covered an area of some twenty-seven square 
miles. 

Such miraculous occurrences could not fail to arouse | 
the liveliest popular curiosity, and have been, since the 
earliest times, a source of speculation to scientists. Even 
in remote historic periods it was noticed that shooting 
stars exhibited a certain periodicity, occurring much more 
frequently at certain seasons of the year, and recurring at 
definite intervals of time. About the beginning of the 
present century the subject was invested with néw in- 
terest, because in November, 1799, Humboldt, while trav- | 
eling in South America, saw an enormous quantity of 
Humboldt noticed that, 
however numerous these meteors might be at any partieu- 
lar moment, or in whatever direction they appeared to 
travel, their apparent paths, when produced backward, 
found a common centre which has since been called a | 
‘radiant point.” Illustrating this, reference may be had | 
to Fig. 3, a diagram of a part of the heavens embracing | 
the Constellation Leo. The arrow - headed lines on the 
diagram indicate the observed paths of a meteoric shower, | 
from which it will be seen that if the paths are produced 
backward they mutually intersect each other very nearly 
at the previously mentioned constellation. This interseet- | 
ing point has been termed the radiant point of the me- 
teoric shower, and the meteors of this shower, emanating 
t-om the Constellation of Leo, have received the name of 
Leonides. By a similar train of reasoning, there are now 
found to be a number of well-recognized meteor showers 
which take place at definitely established intervals, Ob- | 


shooting stars covering the sky. 


We retired | 


servations have been carried on until there have been 
found to be between one to two hundred of these dis- 
plays, the most brilliant and striking of which have re- 
ceived the names of the August and Nqvember meteors, as 
the showers are found respectively to occur from the 10th 
to the 15th of August and from the 15th to the 25th of 
November. The August shower seems to be an annual 
one, as its recurrence every year, with varying degrees of 
splendor, can be quite confidently predicted ; while the 
November meteors, although giving us annually a slight 
optical proof of their existence, are found to recur with 
particular brilliancy at intervals of about thirty - three 
years. 

Humboldt’s observation in 1799 led astronomers to in- 
vestigate meteoric phe.omena with renewed attention, 
The idea of periodicity also arose at the same time, and 


| gave rise to so great an interest, that inquiry was insti- 


tuted as to whether meteoric displays had been seen pre- 
viously at intervals of about thirty-three years, or the 
shower observed by Humboldt in 1799 was the first of its 
kind. Researches by Professor Newton indicate that 
there is historic evidence for star showers occurring on 
dates as shown in the following table: 


Epocus OF NOVEMBER STAR SHOWERS, 
Day on which the 


Year. Star Shower was seen, 
ES cbdadentaees caper rere Sues October 13 
MED iu 5 cise da arlene nice ant oa oe eveminT eens ‘. % 16 

iti ta Conice ciree Rnrenec ech Lie ew oer ah eae “ 15 

takes ip ei is ks ain Seb stereos lea nines eae “ 17 

ae dia diese Salers widin te 5 54h Met ackraaer Wahi oi ” 19 

DN eisae's ys 0 ok vba were aT wan tenaaee tod ™ 23 

PE Er ee rr ee teers wat ore nee owar) RF 25 

DEE: 6s Os ee 30d Van RAS Bein ona P oe 28 

BE voles nv asG a bara ee intaacace Me ney November 9 

Pein as Sicgedieiaa ina wleeta cane ave eas ha moma . 25 12 

 airecouroucncaisnaers at Wavinie diene Sop ist ean " 13 

WS So = 4 banana naea as dete other pnedived a6 e 13 

ND a 56a chabeuebing sed detente ekoonas - 14 


A discrepancy appears to exist in the table of more than 


|a month between the year 902 and that of 1799. In ex- 


planation of this difference, it must be remembered that 
astronomers always reckon by sidereal time, and that 
there is a difference between that method and the tropical 
year as adopted in civil calendars. Furthermore, in 1602 
the great jump in the table may be explained by the al- 


| teration in the calendar from the Julian to Gregorian, 


making a change at that time of about twelve days be- 


| tween the new and old reckoning. Thus, from the table 


it will be seen that there is a complete demonstration, 
from the year 902 to the present time, that about once 
in thirty-three years, in November, an unusual swarm of 
meteors may be expected. This demonstration of perio- 


| dicity, together with the fact that many of the meteorites 


which have been found on the earth’s surface present 
characteristics decidedly dissimilar to those of similar 
substances known to be of terrestrial origin, points al- 
most unerringly to the conclusion that meteoric showers 
are extra-terrestrial in their character. So far as known, 
no pieces of metallie iron exists in the earth’s crust, while 
nearly all the meteoric stones, as will be seen by refer- 
ence to the analysis of the Mazapil meteorite, contain 
metallie iron in large quantities. Furthermore, the crys- 


| talline structure indicated by the Widmanstiitten figures 
| seems to be peculiar to meteorites, as it has never been 


met with in terrestrial rocks. 
Many speculations have arisen as to the origin of me- 
teors. The theory that they were stones ejected either 


from terrestrial or planetary volcanoes, and were wander- 


‘ 
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ing through space at their own sweet will, for a long time | 


attracted a considerable following. As, however, time 
went by, and astronomers were enabled to make much 
more accurate and careful observations, and to accumu- 
late more and more data respecting meteoric showers, 
this idea became untenable and was abandoned. Ié was 
next suggested that between the meteoric showers and 
eur occasional wandering visitors, the comets, there might 
be some connection. The comets present, perhaps, to 
the astronomer the most difficult, and at the same time 
most attractive, field of research, coming from unknown 
distances in ‘space, sweeping around the sun with enor- 
mous velocity, and then usually disappearing again into 
space along paths which, according to the best calceula- 
tions of astronomical science, can never be repeated, and 


which must forever carry the comet beyond the reach of | 


the solar system. , 

A number of years ago a comet, called, from its discoy- 
erer, Biela’s Comet, made its appearance in the solar sys- 
tem. Whence it came no astronomer could tell. From 
ealculations upon its path, it was found that in all proba- 
bility, either by passing too near some of the planets or 
becoming subjected to the influence of the sun, the path 


of the comet was essentially altered from its original | 


direction, and it was forced to become a permanent mem- 
ber of the solar system. Several times at its appointed 
period Biela’s Comet returned, presenting an appearance 
shown in Fig. 4. At its last appearance, however, it was, 
from some unexplainable cause, forced to undergo an 
extraordinary change. It was observed one evening to 


have the usual appearance as indicated in Fig. 4, but on 
the succeeding night, when the astronomers turned their 
telescopes toward the comet, it was, wonderful as it may 
seem, found to have split into two pieces, presenting the 


appearance shown in Fig. 5. The two comets keeping 
close together—that is to say, close for astronomical 
space, being only a few millions of miles apart—traveled 
off along their accustomed paths. The next time, some 
years afterward, when the return of Biela’s Comet was 
anxiously looked for, no comet appeared, but in its place 
an unusual display of meteors was seen. Whether the 
comet wandered off into space, and falling under the at- 
traction of other worlds, was drawn away from the solar 
system, or whether the meteoric shower witnessed at the 
time that its reappearance was due is the remains of the 
comet, is a matter of conjecture. Probability, however, 
strongly seems to point to the assumption that the mete- 
oric shower seen really formed a part of the lost comet. 
As explanation of meteoric showers, it may be assumed 
that the shower consists of an immense number of little 
plan »ts, so to speak, which are pursuing their way around 
the sun in a definite orbit. 
and the orbit of the meteors so nearly intersect that the 
meteors come within the attraction exercised by the earth, 
they would be drawn away from their original path and 
appropriated by the earth. Observations have shown 
that the various showers with which we are familiar ap- 


teoric stones, circling around the sun in obedience with 
the mechanical laws which govern the entire solar system. 
Observations have also shown that the average velocity of 
the meteors is about thirty miles per second, which is 
about one hundred and fifty times faster than that of a 


cannon-ball when leaving the mouth of one of the most 
Thus it will be readily per- | 
ceived that if a meteor, moving at this tremendous speed, | 


powerful of modern guns. 


should suddenly intersect the earth’s atmosphere, and in 
addition be brought under the influence of the earth’s 
attraction, the heat developed by the friction in the pas- 


Should the orbit of the earth | 


sage of the stone through the air would be amply suffi- 
cient in most cases to melt and volatilize the meteorite, 
and be more than sufficient to account for the fused ap- 
pearance on such meteorites as that falling at Mazapil. 

The annual August shower, presenting to astronomers 
the most brilliant and most facile opportunity for obser- 
vations on meteoric astronomy, has been carefully studied. 
As a result of these investigations, the orbit of the August 
meteors has been calculated ; its relative position and ap- 
pearance with reference to that of the earth is graphically 
indicated in Fig. 6. By similar observations the path of 
the November shower has been also quite carefully caleu- 
lated, though its recurrence but once in about thirty- 
three years has prevented the accumulation of so careful 
data as has been gathered for the August shower. The 
path of the November meteors is similarly indicated in 
Fig. 7. 

The astronomer Schiaparelli, from observations which 
he considers conclusive, supposed that the head, or nu- 
cleus, of a comet must necessarily complete its orbit in 
less time than the more distant portions of the tail. 
Therefore, he concludes that the tail will constantly be 
lagging behind the nucleus, and that in the course of 
many revolutions the comet will become more and more 
elongated, until at last it will probably be entirely or par- 
tially diffused or resolved into a ring. In this way the 
whole path of the comet:in the course of time becomes 
strewn with its mass, so that if a sufficient interval be 
granted, the comet is resolved into a ring of meteoric 
stones distributed along its former orbit. 

So close a resemblance has been discovered between 
the path of the August meteors and that of a comet seen 
in 1863, called No. 3, that little or no doubt can be enter- 
tained of their complete identity. Similar observations 
also prove the identity of Comet No. 1 of 1866 and the 
November meteors. The coincidence between the paths 
of these comets and those of the August and November 
meteors, together with their mutual relation to the orbit 
of the earth, is shown in Fig. 8. 

Calculation has also shown that the ring of the August 
meteors is about 10,948,000,000 miles in its greatest diam- 
eter. As this shower lasts only about six hours, and dur- 
ing this time the earth is traveling at a velocity of about 
eighteen miles a second, it follows that the breadth of the 
ring where the earth’s orbit intersects it is something 
like 400,000 miles. From computations upon the aver- 
age number of meteors observed during the passage of 
the August shower, it is estintated that the average dis- 
tance between the individual meteoric bodies is some- 
thing like 250 miles, and that their average weight will 
probably not exceed about ninety grains. Yet, on the as- 
sumption that 400,000,000 of them reach the earth on 


| an average of twenty-four hours, the earth must be re- 


ceiving additions from space at the rate of nearly 2,500 
tons per day. 
The great astronomer Laplace proposed to explain 


| the existence of the universe by what was termed the 
e | 
parently form rings, more or less densely filled with me- | 


’ 


‘‘nebula hypothesis.” According to this supposition, 


the entire mass of the universe was once supposed to 
| have existed as a tenuous gas distributed through all 


space. Supposing the mass to be endowed with the 


| universal attraction known as ‘ gravitation,” Laplace 


proved that, by the laws of mechanics, the tenuous gas, 
or “nebula,” would slowly begin to contract, and, as a 
consequence of the contraction, would commence revolv- 
ing about a central axis. The contraction of the neb- 
ula would also be followed by the evolution of immense 
quantities of heat. As the nebula continued to contract, 
the revolutions upon its axis would grow swifter and 
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until the 


swifter, centrifugal force of the revolution 
would be superior to the gravitating power, when a 
portion of the mass would be thrown off and rotate 
upon its own individual axis very much as drops of 
water are spattered from a rapidly turning grindstone. 
Under special circumstances, Laplace showed that this 
spattering would cause the formation of a ring, thus ex- 
plaining the manner in which the planet Saturn was 
known to exist surrounded by a luminous circle. La- 
place’s theory was sufficient at the time to account for 
nearly all the celestial phenomena which were then 
known. It explained the formation of the solar system, 
with all of the various forms of planets with which the 
astronomers were then familiar, but, however, failed to 
adequately account for the ever-continuing heat of the 
sun. For, supposing the entire mass of the solar system 
to have been distributed through 
space in the form of a tenuous 
gas, the entire heat evolved by 
contracting to the present den- 
sity of the sun would not be 
sufficient to maintain the tem- 
perature of the sun for anything 
like the period of time which 
scientists suppose it to have ex- 
isted. 

The investigations, however, 
on meteoric showers, together 
with the information brought by 
the spectroscope, have recently 
led to a slight modification of 
the nebula hypothesis, so as to 
bring it more into conformity 
with the recent information, and 
at the same time enable us to ob- 
tain a satisfactory explanation 
as to the existence of the present 
temperature of the sun, and per- 
haps even to predict its prob- 
able duration, for the whole solar 
system, like a clock, is slowly 
running down, and it is only a 
question of time when even the 
sun itself shall become as cold 
and uninhabitable as our own 
moon. 

Instead of supposing the mass 
of the solar system to have been 
distributed through space in the 
form of an almost infinitely 
tenuous gas, it is now believed 
by astronomical students that 
the entire matter, not only of the solar system, but in all 
probability of the universe, at one time existed, scattered 
through all space, in the form of what is now known as 
meteoric stones ; this star-dust, as it may be called, being 
distributed through the heavens very much in the man- 
ner that fine particles of sand would be seen suspended 
in a jar of water. By the same mechanical laws which 
were supposed by Laplace to exist, the meteoric mass 
would commence to contract, and in,various portions to 
set up spiral motions about central axes. The gradual 
contraction of the mass would lead to an immense num- 
ber of collisions between the respective particles of the 
meteorites; as a consequence of these collisions, heat 
would be evolved in just the proportion that the motion 
between the individual bodies was extinguished. As the 
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mass continued to grow more and more dense, the col- 
lisions would become more and more violent, until at last 


AUGUST METEOR SHOWER. 
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| of the microscope. 


| sufficient heat would be evolved to raise the temperature 
of the mass to incandescence. Continued condensation, 
accompanied by the ever-increasing rotating motion, 
| would lead to the formation of suns, planets and moons 
in the same way as has been supposed by Laplace, while 
some of the phenomena not explained by Laplace’s the- 
ory would be perfectly accounted for on the meteoric 
hypothesis. The rings of Saturn have always been a 
stumbling-block to astronomers, for their light-reflecting 
power was too great to render the supposition that they 
were gaseous or liquid tenable, and by the laws of me- 
chanics it was shown that it was impossible for them to 
exist in their present form in any other state than that of 
a solid. Furthermore, observations have shown that the 
rings were sufficiently transparent so that the faint satel- 
| lites of the planet could be perceived directly through the 
rings. If, hewever, instead of 
supposing them to be either 
gaseous or solid, the rings are 
believed to consist of dense 
swarms of meteors surrounding 
the planet, the laws of mechan- 
ics are amply satisfied and the 
visibility of the satellites ex- 
plained. This modification of 
the nebula hypothesis also leads 
to an explanation of the sun's 
heat. It has been shown that 
the earth, one of the smallest of 
the solar family, is receiving 
meteoric additions from space at 
the rate of 2,500 tons per day. 
It is certainly a natural sup- 
position that the sun, as the 
centre of the system, is receiv- 
ing infinitely larger additions ; 
and a comparatively simple cal- 
culation will suffice to show that 
the large mass of the sun would 
be able to give meteoric bodies 
falling upon his surface so great 
a velocity that the extinction of 
their motion would generate, 
even in so small a body as a 
ninety-grain meteorite, the 
evolution of quite a large quan- 
tity of heat. It is, therefore, 
only necessary to suppose the 
sun to be the central nucleus of 
a former meteoric cloud, and to 
assume that still on his surface 
there continues to rain daily an 
enormous mass of shooting stars, to explain in a manner 
satisfactory to our present astronomical knowledge the 
existence and continuance of his light and heat. 

And now read the message of the meteors, written in 
the star-flashes of a Summer evening. From the infinite 
depths they come to tell us that the boundless ocean of 


| space is not a dreary, frigid nothingness, through which 


we sweep on our way to chaos, but is as full of planetary 
life as the teeming water-drop under the far-seeing eye 
They unfold, perhaps, as much of 
the grandeur of the infinite plan of creation as can be 


| comprehended by a finite intellect, and show that the 
| earth, with its millions of leagues of orbit, is but the 


tiniest of worlds in the smallest of systems that, with 
myriads of other constellations composed of similar yet 
much grander suns and worlds, are sweeping onward 
through the populous ocean of space, and that each is 
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passing through regular and def- 
inite processes of birth, life and 
death. 

Whither the solar system is 
tending, with its companion gal- 
axies, in the rush through space, 
the not; or, if on 
them is written our destiny, our 
eyes are as yet too dull to read 
it. Do they tell us of life on 
other worlds? Perhaps not di- 
rectly : yet, strangely, the carbon, 
the phosphorus and the sulphur 
brought to us by the meteors are 
the very elements needed for the 
existence of organic life 
know it ; the presence of which in 
celestial bodies could not be de- 
tected in any other way by known 
astronomical instruments. 

From the wandering meteor 
shower, through successive stages, 
the birth, life and death of worlds 
can, with the telescope and spec- 
troscope, be traced. The meteor 
shower is succeeded by the gas- 
eous nebula, irresolvable by the telescope, and proved 
by the spectroscope to be an incandescent gas: and 
this is in turn replaced by the planetary nebula exhibit- 
ing signs of central condensction and revolution, and 


meteors say 


as we 


azain the planetary nebula showing advanced condensa- | 


tion by a liquid centre, probably ready for the formation 
of planets. 
Then come the systems of variably tinted stars indi- 
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cating constellations with several colored suns waving dif- 
ferent temperatures ; and at last the completed galaxies 
like the solar system with a cool star (the sun) at the 
centre, surrounded by red-hot ringed worlds (Jupiter 
and Saturn), habitable orbs (the earth), dying worlds 
(Mars and Venus), and dead planets (the moon). 
‘*Mutatis mutandis !” The solar system and its com- 
panion constellations are running down: and it is only a 
question of time when the outermost planets shall 
be absorbed by the suns, and then shall the matter 
of the systems in the meteor showers be distributed 
through far-distant regions of space to repeat the 
grand cycle. Who can say ? 
Well did Richter’s angels exclaim, ‘‘ End there is 
none to the universe of God. 
there beginning.” 


Lo! neither, also, is 


‘ 
Tue comet discovered by Mr. Brooks at Geneva on 


July 6th last has broken into four parts. 


Tue elasticity of cork has been the subject of recent 
experiments in France, where it was shown that disks 
of this bark, compressed to one-fifth their original 
dimensions, recovered their original size in exactly 
ten minutes after the pressure was removed. 


Tue following plan is recommended by an English 
expert for making a good tennis-court: ‘‘ First, the 
soil is taken out about ten inches, then a quantity of 
rough stone direct from the quarry, about six inches 
high, is packed as close together and as evenly as pos- 
sible. A thin layer of gravel or even earth is placed 
upon the top of the stones to fill up all interstices. 
Upon this again a mixture of lime, sand and some 
refuse from the gas-works is placed, and thoroughly 
beaten and rolled down. The gas-work refuse is 
added on account of some element in it being nox- 
ious to vegetation, so that weeds never grow. It is 
somewhat difficult to obtain, but a solution of sul- 
phate of copper would answer the purpose equally 
well. The ground is in use all the Winter season, and 
after very heavy rain it can be played upon in twenty- 
four hours.” 
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LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


“Heron's Wire,” the new serial story by Etta W. Pierce, and of 
which the second installment is given in this number of Frank 
Lesuie’s Porviar MonTuHLy, naturally attracts our new readers as 
well as older acquaintances; and the former are already sending 
for back numbers, of which the supply is necessarily limited. For 
the benefit, therefore, of those who wish to begin the perusal of 
the story with this number, we give the following brief 

SYNOPSIS OF THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF “ HERON’s WIFE.” 

Hazel Ferrers, the heroine, is relating this portion of the narra- 
tive. It opens with the visit of a mysterious woman in gray to 


Lake Cottage, a lonely retreat in a New England village, where 
Constance Ferrers, the disowned daughter of Judge Ferrers, of 


3oston, and her little daughter Hazel live, with the latter’s nurse | 


Patty. The “gray woman” leaves a slip of paper bearing the 
word “Released,” which conveys to the mother a warning that a 
certain deadly enemy of hers is at large and seeking her destruc- 
tion. Constance Ferrers—after the failure of an attempt to con- 
ciliate her father, Judge Ferrers, through the agency of the child 
Hazel—is preparing to quit Lake Cottage, when she is suddenly 
confronted by her dreaded foe, and shot dead. The murderer, 
whom the beautiful victim called by the name of George Lang- 
stroth, escapes; and the “gray woman,” mysteriously associated 
with the tragedy, also disappears. Hazel is cared for by her Aunt 
Helena, sister of Judge Ferrers, and sent to Mme. Deland’s board- 
ing-school. One of Hazel’s classmates is Sergia Pole, a beautiful 
girl whose father has betrothed her, in her infancy, to Francis 
Heron, a youth a few years her senior. Francis Heron’s father 
was a friend of Judge Ferrers; and the latter, still implacable 
toward his granddaughter Hazel, has made a will bequeathing his 
entire fortune to young Heron. This the lad protests he will never 


accept. A drawing- teacher at Mme. Deland’s, known as Miss | 


Dee, bears a striking resemblance to the “ gray woman” of Hazel’s 
childish recollection; and this being remarked by the latter, the 
drawing-mistress leaves the place, with threats of revenge. 


THE prize of one hundred dollars, offered by the Truth, of 
Scranton, Pa., for the best American sea-song, has been awarded 
by John Boyle O'Reilly to a Pennsylvanian— Homer Greene, of 
Honesdale. Mr. Greene is a poet and story-writer of some repu- 
tation, and the author of “ The Blind Brother,” to which one of the 
Youth’s Companion prizes of five hundred dollars was awarded 
some three years since. The following is the prize song: 


“THe BANNER OF THE SEA. 


‘ By wind and wave the sailor brave has fared 
To shores of every sea, 
But never yet have seamen met or dared 
Grim death for victory 
In braver mood than they who died 
On drifting deeks in Apia’s tide, 
While cheering every sailor's pride, 
The Banner of the Free! 


“ Columbia’s men were they who then went down, 
Not knights nor kings of old; 
But brighter far their laurels are than crown 

Or ecoronet of gold, 

Our sailor true, of any crew, ' 

Would give the last long breath he drew 

To cheer the old red, white and blue, 

The Banner of the Bold! 


“With hearts of oak, through storm and smoke and flame, 
Columbia’s seamen long 
Have bravely fought and nobly wrought, that shame 

Might never dull their song. 

They sing the country of the free, 

The glory of the rolling sea, 

The starry flag of liberty, 

The Banner of the Strong! 


“We ask but this, and not amiss the claim, 
A fleet to ride the wave, 
A navy great to crown the State with fame 
Though foes or tempests rave. 
Then, as our fathers did of yore, 
We'll sail our ships to every shore, 
On every ocean wind will soar 
The Banner of the Brave! 


“ Oh, this we claim, that never shame may ride 
On any wave with thee, 
Thou Ship of State whose timbers great abide, 
The home of liberty, 
For so our gallant Yankee tars, 
Of daring deeds and honored scars, 
Will make the Banner of the Stars 
The Banner of the Sea!” 


We have reecived from Paris the Essays, Pen - pictures, epi- 
grams and pensées of Mr. Jesse Shepard, in two dainty little vol- 
umes—one in English, the other in French. Mr. Shepard, is, we 
believe, an American by birth, and a former resident of California, 
He appears, however, to have absorbed, and to have been absorbed 
by, the Parisian artistic and literary atmosphere, and writes like 
an esthetically naturalized Frenchman, The Essays—consisting 
of musical, literary and social impressions, with one or two per- 
sonal studies, and sketches of travel—are identical in both of his 
volumes; but the epigrammatical pensces appear only in the 
French one, and were evidently composed in that language, which 
suits them admirably. Among the bright “ thoughts ” are the fol- 
lowing: “We approach grand and incomprehensible characters 
through their weaknesses and their necessities, as we look at the 
sun through smoked glasses, so that our eyes be not dazzled,” 
“The wise take flattery 2s the sea does rain: they are too full of 
the reality to be affected by the drops of illusion.” “ Eccentricity 
| and affectation are twins that behave alike and think differently.” 
“ Genius is conscious of a certain power; talent, of a certain weak- 
ness.” “Imagination is the moonlight of the soul, in which the 
reason wanders untrammeled between illusion and reality.” “If 
you have great talent, be original; if you have little, follow some 
one who is your superior.”,“ Solitude and melancholy: hot-houses, 
where the tree of life is forced into bloom without regard to time 
or season,” 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


One of the most striking novelties in locomotion on exhibition at 
the World’s Fair, Paris, is the chemin de fer glissant, or sliding rail- 
way. It is a contrivance for enabling trains to run by means of 
water-power, at extraordinary speed, and would seem to be espe- 
cially adaptable and desirable for use on elevated roads in cities, 
| since it is light, noiseless, swift, thoroughly under command, znd 
| attended by no smoke or noxious fumes, At the same time, as 
will be seen, evil conditions of weather might interfere with its 
success, unless these have been provided against in some way not 
indicated by any account of it yet published. This railway was 
invented in 1868 by an engineer named Girard, who was killed in 
the Franco-German War, and it has been improved to its present 
state by one of his assistant engineers, M. Barre. The carriages of 
this train have no wheels, these being replaced by hollow slides 
grooved upon the inner surface, and fitting upon two lines of wide 
flat rails which are supported upon iron girders. When it is de- 
sired to set the carriage in motion water is forced into the slide or 
skate of the carriage from a reservoir by compressed air, and seck- 
ing to escape, it spreads over the under surface of the slide, which 
it raises for about a nail’s thickness above the rail. The slides thus 
resting, not on the rails, but on a film of water, are in a perfectly 
mobile condition; in fact, the pressure of the forefinger is suffi- 
cient to displace a carriage thus supported. The propelling force 
is sup] lied by the pillars which stand at regular intervals on the 
line between the rails. Running underneath every carriage is an 
iron rack, about six inches wide, fitted with paddles, Now, as the 
foremost carriage passes in front of the pillar a tap on the latter is 
opened automatically and a stream of water at high pressure is 
directed on the paddles. This drives the train on, and by the time 
the last carriage has gone past the tap (which then closes) the fore- 
most one is in front of the next tap, the water’s action thus being 
continuous. The force developed is said to be almost incredible, 
and a speed of such amazing swiftness can be attained that the 
manager says a railway of this kind through a tunnel under the 
English Channel would enable men to go from London to Paris in 
two hours. The trains will climb gradients of nearly 50 per cent. 
and turn sharp curves. When no natural water supply is avuil!- 
able, a propelling machine every twelve miles or so would be sufli- 
cient to keep trains going at full speed. The motion is scarcely 
perceptible. Vibration and jar are quite absent. It is like the 
gliding of a boat over a smooth lake. Yet, by shutting off the 
slender supply of water which lubricates the rails, the train will 
come to a stop almost instantly by friction on the dry rail in ad- 
vance of it, But what ifa rain-storm should be in progress, or a 
foggy air rendering the rails slippery with moisture ? And how 
would freezing weather, congealing the moisture as fast as sup- 
lied, affect the machinery? Surely the tracks would quick)y 
wecome clogged and useless. In midsummer, or in a dry climate 
of perpetual Summer, like that of Egypt, or in a tunnel, such ap 
invention might be practically useful, but hardly elsewhere, in 
spite of the great cheapness (comparatively) with which it could 
be built and operated. 


Tue diamond is popularly supposed to be the most precious 
stone, but the value of a good-sized diamond cannot approach 
that of a ruby of correct color and similar dimensions, he rare 
occurrence of large specimens of that dark carmine tint which 
is looked upon as the sine qua non of a good ruby causes the 
value of these gems to increase ina far greater proportion than 
in the case of diamonds, Rubics weighing more than 4 carats are 
80 exceptional, that when a perfect one of 5 carats is brought to 
the market it will command ten times as high a sum as a diamond 
of the same weight; while a ruby of 6 carats, without a erack or 
flaw, and of the proper color, would, in all probability, bring as 
high a price as $5,000 per carat, or fifteen times as much as a, 
diamond of like size and faultiessness. The largest ruby known 
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was brought from China, and forms part of the imperial crown 
jewels of Russia. It is the size of a pigeon’s egg, and was pre- 
sented by Gustavus III. of Sweden to the Empress of Russia on 
his visit to St. Petersburg. The finest ruby that has ever been 
brought to England, according to a writer in the London Standard, 
who is an expert in regard to these jewels, was a blunt stone, 
drop-shaped, which weighed slightly more than 47 carats. It was 
offered for sale in London in 1875, No one in England could be 
induced to give the price that its owner placed upon it, and it was 
finally disposed of on the Continent for a sum between £20,000 
and £30,000. A late number of the Ceylon Observer gives an ac- 
count of a ruby of 26 carats weight, picked up at Ratnapura, in 
that island. It was cut in Colombo, and an offer of 25,000 reals 
was refused, It is intended that this stone shall go to England, 
where it is expected to bring 50,000 reals. 


AN air-ship, quite complete and serviceable in all respects ex- 
cept size, is among the latest acquisitions of the National Museum 
at Washington. It carries a steam-engine of marvelous lightness; 
and when the steam is up, the wing-paddles ready to revolve and 
the steering-gear properly set, the model will rise into the air, 
sustain itself and progress in the direction desired. This is an 
old invention, and apparently it solves the problem of aerial navi- 
gation so far as the locomotion is concerned. The difficulty of 
weight remains—that is, of making a machine light enough to be 
seryiceable, and yet carry and exercise the necessary power. The 
first step toward this, perhaps, will be the use, in the structure of 
the next air-ship, of cellulose, a fibrous substanee now produced in 
France, by a secret mechanical process, from cocoanut - husk, 
When compressed, its specifle gravity is far less than that of cork. 
It is the lightest solid known, and therefore invaluable for life- 
belts and life-mattresses, while in large quantities its buoyancy 
will make a ship non-sinkable. It is used to fill compartments in 
aship’s side, and serves to prevent water entering through a hole 
made by a projectile or rock, because the instant the water enters, 
the cellulose is expanded by it to an impenetrable tightness, It 
does not decay or emit any odor, and has been packed in a ship’s 
compartments without undergoing any change. If a mass of cellu- 
lose be penetrated by a projectile, it will not be ignited by the 
friction. 


ENGLISH journals contain accounts of a substitute for glass, as 
window-panes, ete., which consists of fine wire-netting covered with 
a prepared varnish produced bya series of baths in linseed-oil 
chemically prepared. The result is a material with the properties 
of amber, which permits the light to pass through as well as through 
what is known as cathedral glass, is air-tight, water-tight, almost 
as flexible as canvas, and breakable only under a hard blow. The 
London makers have roofed the Royal Aquarium with this new 
substance, which no one would suspect to be anything other than 
glass. The material is made in sheets ten feet by four feet, and by 
the use of varnish on the overlapping edges they are practically 
connected into one great covering. It is unaffected by heat up to 
230 degrees, and is a non-conductor. The initial cost is perhaps 
greater than cheap glass, but the new material compares favorably 
with the dearer qualities, and its durability must, of course, be 
taken into consideration, A coafser material, termed carboline, 
is being utilized for the roofs and walls of soldiers’ huts, and we 
are informed that the Government has given orders for its use, 
Experiments are being made in garden forcing-houses, and if the 
exclusion of the sun’s rays is no drawback, then the gain in dura- 
bility will be very great. 


Tue great height and isolation of the Eiffel Tower, at the Paris 
Exhibition, was early taken advantage of by French sarans for 
electrical experiments. The atmosphere at the summit of the 
tower is free from all influence of the soil, and in an exceedingly 
active state of electricity. Hence, experiments can be conducted 
there devoid of the disturbing influences near the ground, and 
results of great delicacy attained. It was long ago promised that 
the tower would be a most perfect conductor, protecting every- 
thing within a large radius. Since its completion the structure 
has been struck by lightning more than once, without any injury. 


A PENDULUM which seems to be little short of perfect, in re- 
spect to simplicity and effectiveness, is in operation at the Uni- 
versity of Geneon, Scotland. It is only this: A small shot of 
about 1-16 of an inch in diameter is suspended by a single silk 


fibre (half a cocoon fibre), two feet long, in a glass tube of three- | 


fourths inch internal diameter, exhausting the latter to about one- 
tenth of a millionth of an atmosphere. 
range of one-fourth inch on each side of its middle portion, the 
vibrations can be easily counted after a lapse of as many as four- 
teen hours, a fact not known to be realized elsewhere. 


PHOTOGRAPHY is to be appealed to, to answer whether the moon 
is inhabited, It is asserted that the King of Wirtemberg has de- 
cided, in order to solve this interesting problem, to cause to be 
made, in the best possible condition, photographs of the moon; 
then to enlarge the negatives 100,000 times. We are curious to learn 
the result of these experiments, “Nature,” said the celebrated 
Justus von Liebig, “speaks to us in the language of phenomena; 
she answers all the questions we put to her, and these questions 
are our experiments.” 


Tue following figures will form a basis of estimate to any one 
wishing to irrigate: A stream of water flowing through an open- 
ing of one inch area, at the rate of two miles per hour, will give 
3,041,280 cubic inches in the twenty-four hours, To cover one acre 
to the depth of three inches it would be necessary, at this rate, to 
keep the stream going for a little over six days, 


! 


| nothing wrong with it.” 


Starting with a vibrational | 


| Tue Art oF DANCING. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 


“Doctor, my soul is sad and weary.” “Oh, no! Your stomach 
is tired because you ate too many fried clams,” 


A JEALOUS woman is sure to be a selfish one, for she thinks a 
great deal more of the pain she is suffering than she does of her 
husband’s pleasure, 


FuLatTery is like a bad coin—it will pass very well among 
fools, but sensible people, although perhaps forced to come in 
contact with it, will have as little to do with it as possible. 


New Arrivar—“ Can I come in?” St. Peter—“ Where do you 
hail from ?” New Arrival—“ From Boston.” St. Peter—“ Boston, 
eh? Well, you can go in, but I want to warn you, you will be dis- 
appointed.” 


MINISTERIAL FRIEND (on a visit)—“ I wonder what makes your 
mamma so ha py to-day! She is singing around all over the 
house.” Little Nel“ I dess she’s thought of somfin’ to scold papa 
about when he comes home.” 


LittLtE Johnny Day lies here, 
He neither eries nor frets, 
He just had reached his thirteenth year— 
Cigarettes. 


“CHANGE of climate is what you need,” said the high-priecd 
physician after he had listened to all the details of the patient’s 
ease. “Change of climate!” exclaimed the patient, in surprise. 
“Why, man alive, I’ve never had anything Boney I’ve lived right 
here in New England all my life.” 


A TriFtinGc Matrer.— Wife—“ Did you find out what ailed th: 
clock last night after [ told you it wouldn’t run ?” Husband—“ No; 
I sat up till nearly midnight and took it all to pieces, and Isaw 
Wife—“ Well, I’ve thought what is the 


matter with it. I forgot to wind it.” 


CustomEeR—“ You sell cracked eggs at half-price, do you net?” 
Clerk—* Yes’m. We always make a fifty-per-cent. ‘reduction on 
eracked goods, - Anything else to-day?” Customer—‘ Yes. You 
may give me dollar’s worth of cracked wheat, and here’s your fifty 
cents.” 

Tue Paris landlords and restaurant-keepers have heen gather- 
ing in a rich harvest. A guest at a restaurant called for the pro- 
prietor and said: “ Your prices are very peculiar. A week agol 
dined here and paid fifteen frances, Here is the bill. To-day I have 
had precisely the same dishes, and you charge me nineteen franes. 
Here is the second bill.” The proprietor examined the bills and 
said: “I am very much obliged to you for calling my attention te 
this matter, The first bill was evidently a mistake, so you wil 
please hand over four francs more.” 


Tue following advice of a favorite English poet, William Howitt, 
might be followed with benefit by our American tourists during 
their travels. The craze to see ruins by moonlight is not by any 
means on the wane, and perhaps the dear old poet contracted his 
chronic bronchitis in this way. The verse, which was written te 
Dr. B. Rush Field, of Easton, Pa., during the last year of Howitt’s 
life, has just come to light, and is published in this issue, we believe, 
for the first time: 


“To see the Colosseum aright 

You should go as Scott said of Melrose; 
With a pale but a slant moonlight, 

When each bastion its shadow throws. 

But remember to take warm clothes: 
Otherwise coughs may arise, 

Or a tickling of the nose, 

’Wriii1AmM Howir-. 


“ Dietinheim, Tyrol, June 9th, 1878,"* 
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640 INTERESTING 


THE lovers of a cup of good tea muy find in this article much 
that will be of value to them in selecting a grade or brand that 
will give them entire satisfaction. Be it known, in the first placo, 
that the China and Japan teas have an almost absolute control of 
the marts of this country, for the reason that the large importers 
and dealers have been able to secure a better profit on these than 
on the finer and more highly cultivated teas of India and Ceylon. 
England, Ireland and Scotland are unquestionably the leading 
tea-consuming countries of the world; therefore it may he justly 
elaimed that the cultivated taste of the British tea-drinker can be 
taken as a standard. 

The large amount of “ English Breakfast Tea” being sold in 
the United States does not bear the faintest resemblance to the tea 
which is ;onerally in consumption in Great Britain. The teas 
which have swept all before them in Great Britain —viz., the 
growths of India and Ceylon —are practically unknown here, as 
out of an annual consumption of about 88,000,000 in the United 
States, only about a quarter of a million pounds comes from India 
and Ceylon. 

During the last fifteen years there has been a revolution in the 
tea trade in Great Britain. In this short time the consumption of 
Indian and Ceylon tea has risen from 18,000,000 pounds per annum 
to 118,000,000 pounds per annum; while the annual consumption 
of all other teas, including those from Ghina and Japan, has fallen 
from 118,000,000 pounds to about 62,000,000. 

This absolutely proves that, in the judgment of the people of 
Great Britain, the teas produced by India and Ceylon possess 
qualities which lift them far above all others. They have greater 
strength, which makes them more economical, as the same weight 
of Indian and Ceylon tea goes much farther than that of any other 
growth. They also possess in the highest degree all those quali- 
ties which combine to make a delicious and invigorating beverage 

viz., flavor, fragrance and bouquet. 


Two attempts have been made to introduce these teas to tho | 


United States. A syndicate of Indian and Ceylon planters shipped 
two consignments of their teas to New York, which they deter- 
mined to have sold in public sale without reserve, in the hope that 
they would fliter through into consumption and so create a de- 
mand for their products. These attempts were frustrated by the 
formation of a ring, which bought the teas at its own price and re- 
shipped them to the London market, showing clearly that they 
kared the enormous profits they were making on the inferior 
roods from China and Japan would receive a serious blow if the 
finer and more highly cultivated teas of India and Ceylon were 
mtroduced into this country. 


A few facts regarding the cultivation of tea in China and Japan | 
znd India and Ceylon are given below in an extract from the North | 


Brilish Grocer and Provision Trade Journal : 


INDIA AND CEYLON versus CHINA AND JAPAN: 


As a matter of fact, the flavor of Indian tea, which is the nat- | 


wral flavor of an unadulterated article, is vastly superior to the | 
artifieial fragrance of China tea, The mistake of people who find 
indian tea unpalatable is that of using the same quantity for a 
brew as they would of Chinese, whereas half the quantity is some- 
times more than sufficient. The secret of the enormous and yearly 
increasing popularity of Indian tea is its absolute purity and ex- 
quisite flavor. In India the system of cultivation is one of con- 
stant watchfulness and care; in China it is desultory, careless and 
very largely unscientific. When the Chinese farmer finds that he 
ean grow nothing else on his ground, he plants tea, A large pro- | 
portion oi the plantations are merely little garden patches owned 
by individual families, whose only anxiety is to grow as much as | 
possible, without regard either to the quality of the growth or the 
mature ofthe ground. Some of these small farmers dry and roll 
the leaf themselves, but for the most part they sell it green, and 
efen enough it passes through half a dozen hands before it 
reaches the shipper. Nobody is interested in its purity from first 
to last, and the only concern is to make money out of it. “ Large 
dealers buy up tea,” says Mr. Baildon, in his well-known work on 
the tea industry, “and put it aside until they have a sufficiency of | 
the kind for final sale, and the time that elapses between tho | 
pineking of the leaf and the packing of the tea is almost indefinite. 
When the grower of the leaf has sold it, or the tea made from it, 
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he has quite done with it, and what afterward becomes of it con- 
cerns him not in the least, He probably has an idea that the man 
who bought it from him will sell it to some one else; it also pos- 
sibly occurs to him, as he whiffs his evening pipe of opium, that 
what has been grown in his garden will be put on a ship and goa 
long distance; but whether it will turn out good or bad, or showa 
loss or profit, is nothing at all to him, All he has to do is to grow 
more leaf.” And even this is not the worst of it. Chinese tea is 
notoriously one of the most flagrantly adulterated articles of com- 
merce in the world. Mr. Samuel Ball has conclusively shown that 
throughout the whole tea districts of China innumerable other 
leaves are constantly employed as substitutes for the genuine 
leaf, while a long list of plants is to be found in many Chinese 
herbals to which the term “ tea” is applied without any regard to 
the fact that none of them are tea at all. All, however, are used at 
various times and in different places to swell the crop of genuine 
tea, and the result is, as was testifled recently before the House 
of Commons, millions of pounds of sloe, liquorice, ash and willow 
leaves are every year imported into England from China under 
the name of tea. Used leaves again are often made up for the 
English market with Prussian blue, silica, gypsum, plumbago, 
lamp-black, ferruginous earth, and other palatable trifles, and a 
recent analysis of ‘“ Finest Kaisow ” and “ Fine Congou ” revealed 
in the former an enormous admixture of mineral matter, mostly 
iron filings, and in the latter redried tea-leaves, straw, fragments 
of matting, rice-husks, willow-leaves, and the excrement of silk- 
worms. In some “ Extra Fine Gunpowder” Dr. Letheby, then 
Government analyst, found 40 per cent. of iron filings and 19 per 
cent. of silica, whilo the Commissioners of the City of London 
have more than onco made extensive raids on huge consignments 
of adulterated and-artificially colored Chinese teas, To come still 
further down, on the day before ‘the last mail left Europe the po- 
lice of Dunkirk, acting on information from the Municipal Labor- 
atory, arrested two grocers of that town on the charge of having, 
for several months, sold large quaniities of dyed leaves under the 
name of tea. Both the tradesmen were able to show that they had 
been supplied by a wholesale firm in Paris. Samples were accord- 
ingly bought from the firm by order of the Parquet, and were sent 
to M. Riche, a chemist. His report showed that the leaves sub- 
mitted to him were not tea-leaves, They were, like most dried 
leaves, of a brownish color, but this was hidden under a thin coat- 
ing of a bluish green substance, which easily rubbed off. Their 
appearance was exactly that of gunpowder tea. Unlike tho cele- 
brated nutmegs, it has been impossible to tell to what plant they 
belong, the leaves having been punched out of larger ones, The 
wholesale merchant denied any knowledge of the fraud, and re- 
ferred the authorities to the importer, who, it transpired, had 
bought the concoction direct from Canton, The inquiry into this 
cheerful business is still in progress. 

With the Indian planter the whole system is different, and not 
only is the utmost care taken not to grow or ship inferior leaf, but 
every pound exported is absolutely pure, From the plantation to 
the ship the tea is practically under the care of one man, There 
is no passing it on from hand to hand, no tinkering with it, and 
no holding of small stocks (which are deteriorating every hour) 
until there is a large enough accumulation to dispose of to a ship- 
per. The tea is rolled, dried and shipped in the shortest possible 


| time, and is a subject of anxious care to the planter from the mo- 


ment of planting to the very hour of sale. As a plant, the Indian 


| tree is infinitely superior to the Chinese, India, indeed, is the real 


home of the tea-plant, which, there seems little doubt, was intro- 
dueed from India into China by Dharma in the year 510, The sys- 
tem of cultivation is superior, the manufactured article is pure, 


| and has no artificial coloring; its intrinsic value is greater, its 


health-giving properties are far ahead of those of its rival, and 
without it as a ‘‘fortifler” an enormous proportion of the present 
imports of China tea would be absolutely unsalable. 

The well-known firm of wholesale tea merchants, Messrs. Jo- 
seph Tetley & Co., 31 Fenchurch Street, London, have had passing 
through their hands for many years gigantic shipments of all sorts 
of teas; therefore they are pre-eminently qualified to judge of the 
relative merits of all growths. They unhesitatingly declare that 
the finest tea the world produces comes from India and Ceylon, 
and that the popularity of tea-drinking goes hand in hand with the 
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Joseph Tetley & Co. have been well posted for years past by in- 

imerable friends in the great cities of the United States as to the 
anty importation of fine tea. They know that during the last 
teen years millions of people have left Europe ardent lovers of 


tea, and before residing three years in the United States they have | 


diseontinued drinking tea altogether, or have come to take two or 


three sips daily of a coneoction which bears no resemblance to 


that most delicious beverage which they had once held in loving 


gard as “the cup which cheers but not inebriates,” 
This firm yielded to the pressure of their friends, and sent out 
» the United States an expert, who, after purchasing very gen- 
erally the teas on sale and testing them most carefully, made his 
report to tho great London house. ‘This report so impressed 


Joseph Tetley & Co, that they at once determined to establish a | 


branch in the United States, and it is to their foresight and enter- 
j rise that we owe the present movement for giving tho American 
ople an opportunity of judging between the teas of China and 
ipan, so generally in consumption here, and held in light esteem, 
id the teas of India and Ceylon, which are universally drunk in 
Great Britain with the keenest relish, 
As the inferior teas of China and Japan are being retailed here 
t altogether cxorbitant profits, Joseph Tetley & Co, have deter- 
ined to place in the hands of the first Dry-goods Houses and Gen- 
eral Stores in the United States the very choicest growths of these 
exquisite Indian and Ceylon Teas, at prices which make it possi- 
lilo for them to be retailed below the present popular prices of the 
rubbishy China and Japan teas. That their teas may be inyari- 
ably sold absolutely pure and of uniform quality, they have de- 


termined to pack them in leaden packets (which insures the tea | 


keeping perfectly fresh until the lead is cut), of the weig!t of J 
pound and 1¢ pound, bearing on their face, 
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These are the finest teas the world produces, and if there are 
so-called Russian or any other teas being offered at higher prices, 
Joseph Tetley & Co, challenge tho venders to a comparison, and 
appeal to the American people as the arbitrators, 

They suggest that of their Indian and Ceylon teas about half 
the usual amount should bs infused, of with water 
| which has just come to boiling point, and which has not been 
boiled and in all probability the tea thus brewed will 
at first be found too strong; but, as the flavor is exquisite, this 
| will at onee seen to be in the favor of Indian and Ceylon 
tea, as it can be weakened to any extent, and an ceonomieal 
|} housekeeper will very soon diseover how much to infuse —-and 
this will prove to be from one-third to one-half the amount of 
any other growth. 

Messrs, Tetley & Co, would suggest that their tea be allowed to 
brew, perhaps under a “cosey,” for from three to five minutes, 
but not longer than seven minutes, and by the addition of a little 
cream, and possibly sugar, one of the most delicious and invigor- 
ating beverages is produced. 

Their efforts to bring such teas to the doors of the people of 
the United States will certainly meet with the favor of all lovers of 
this health-giving beverage. The very highest medical testimony 
can be adduced to show that their teas are absolutely pure, and 
give tone to the system, without producing any injurious effects, 
such as arise from excessive coffee-drinking and the use of vilely 
adulterated and colored teas. 

That the American people are such enormous consumers of 
coffee is lurgely due to the fact that very little fine tea is brought 
here; and the smal! quantity that does find its way into the United 
States is held at such exorbitant prices that it is beyond the reach 
of all but the wealthy. 

Joseph Tetley & Co. have arranged that on and after October 
| Ist their finest Indian and Ceylon teas will be on sale at the foi- 
' lowing stores: 
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No. 1 quality will be retailed at 70 cents per 
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New York Office, 27 and 29 White Street. 
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Messrs. H. O'Neill & Co., Sixth Ave. and 20th St. 
E. Ridley & Son, Grand Street 
Wechsler & Abraham 

Mr. John Wanamaker... 


New York, 


“ 


Brooklyn, 
Philadel phia. 
Messrs. Jordan Marsh & Co Boston, 
™ Chicago. 


Charles Gossage & Co 
Carson, Pirie & Co 


All who are interested in the subject, and desire further in- 
formation are requested to apply to our New York office. 
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